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DEMOCRACY  ARRIVES. 

It  has  come  at  last,  the  democracy  which  many  of  us  have  looked 
forward  to  with  as  much  apprehension  as  others  have  with  hope. 
And  it  has  come,  like  all  great  movements,  with  a  certain  dramatic 
suddenness.  While  we  have  been  sleeping,  the  seed  has  been 
growing,  and  almost  before  we  are  aware,  we  have  had  the  blade 
and  the  ear  preluding  the  future  harvest.  “Like  a  thief  in  the 
night  ” — that  is  the  only  comparison  which  does  justice  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  phenomenon,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  to  our  sleepy 
misapprehension  of  the  underground  forces  which  have  been 
working  for  so  long  in  one  single  direction.  Now,  as  we  look 
back  on  the  evolution  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years, 
we  seem  to  discover  all  sorts  of  signs  and  portents  which  might 
have  warned  us  of  what  was  to  come.  There  was,  to  begin  with, 
the  extraordinary  apathy  of  the  English  people  within  recent 
months,  which  politicians  sought  to  explain  as  best  they  could, 
and  deplored  as  significant  of  we  know  not  what  obscure  social 
peril.  Now  w-e  understand  what  that  popular  apathy  and  in¬ 
curiousness  meant.  The  people  refused  to  be  galvanised  into 
interest  by  subjects  like  Tariff  Reform,  or  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  this  or  that  panacea  of  strenuous  party  men 
in  the  House.  Even  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Home  Rule  there  was 
rather  a  sombre  acquiescence  than  any  positive  decision  one  way 
or  another.  So  far  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  interested 
in  anything,  the  people  in  two  successive  elections  declared  that 
if  it  were  true  that  the  House  of  Peers  obstructed  radical  and 
popular  legislation,  they  must  be  done  away  with.  But  they 
were  not  very  keen  on  the  matter,  and  now  we  know  the  reason 
why.  The  one  absorbing  preoccupation  in  their  minds  was  the 
social  status  of  the  working  classes.  When  are  we  coming  to  our 
own?  was  the  solitary  question  which  arrested  their  intelligence, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  When  shall  we,  the  democracy 
of  England,  attain  to  a  position  in  which  we  can  secure  for 
ourselves  that  modicum  of  comfort  and  ease  which  we  desire? 
No  other  topic  was  of  the  same  burning  importance,  because,  in 
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that  obscure  fashion  in  which  great  movements  are  engineered, 
it  had  suddenly  occurred  simultaneously  to  all  orders  of  democratic 
intelligence  that  now  or  never  was  the  appointed  time.  The 
working  classes  were  prepared  to  take  the  tide  at  the  flood 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  on  to  their  jx'rmanent 
fortune.  Everything  else  held  to  be  significant  was  only  viewed 
from  this  political  and  social  angle.  Even  the  Coronation  itself 
failed  to  impress  the  people  as  much  as  most  spectators  antici¬ 
pated,  because,  preluded  as  it  was  by  the  shipping  strike,  it  had 
to  compete  with  that  topic  of  tremendous  interest,  the  emergence 
of  Democracy  into  a  position  of  definite  power  and  authority. 

As  we  look  back,  the  course  of  development  is  clear.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  men  take  short  views,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  democracy  seemed  to  be 
abrupt  and  unexpected.  England  was  confronted  with  a  not 
dissimilar  crisis  in  1832,  when,  as  we  have  now  heard  ad  nauseam, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it  his  supreme  duty  as  a  states¬ 
man  to  allow  a  Deform  Bill  to  pass  with  which  personally  he 
did  not  agree,  in  order  that  his  Sovereign’s  prestige  might  be 
inviolate,  and  the  safety  of  the  body  politic  secure.  From  1832 
onwards  dates  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  in  England.  In  earlier 
centuries  the  barons  had  fought  the  King ;  now  the  rising  indus¬ 
trialists  fought  the  landed  interest.  Their  hour  had  struck,  and 
at  a  time  singularly  propitious  for  their  welfare.  All  through  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  middle  classes  were 
coming  to  their  own  with  a  vengeance,  and  they  brought  with 
them  that  determination  to  excel  in  commerce  and  trade  which 
justified  the  Napoleonic  taunt  that  we  were  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers.  But  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  middle 
classes  used  their  power  in  any  very  estimable  or  reputable  way. 
They  built  up  large  fortunes  for  themselves.  They  took  their  firm 
stand  on  principles  of  individualism.  They  transformed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  power,  the  aristocratic  Government 
of  England  into  an  oligarchy — an  oligarchy  of  wealthy  men. 
Above  all,  they  inaugurated  the  reign  of  money-bags  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  civic  worth.  They  used  their  power  selfishly,  after 
all.  They  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  State.  They  possessed 
a  creed  somewhat  narrow  and  inelastic,  which  became  known  to 
the  world  as  the  “creed  of  Manchester,”  and  was  promptly 
parodied  in  later  times  by  what  we  now  call  “Brummagem.” 
“Each  one  for  himself  and  Devil  take  the  hindermost,”  was 
practically  the  doctrine  in  which  they  believed.  They  aped  the 
classes  above  them  in  social  extravagance.  They  kept  the  class 
below  them,  so  far  as  they  dared,  under  their  heel.  The  reign 
of  the  middle  class  in  England  was  not  an  attractive  period. 
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albeit  that  it  established  the  commercial  superiority  of  Great 
Britain.  These  middle  classes  had  no  notion  either  of  the  beauty 
of  art,  or  the  beauty  of  holiness.  They  were  not  cultivated, 
except  in  a  narrow  and  parochial  fashion.  Their  god  was  a 
Jehovah  who  was  on  the  side  of  money-bags,  and  they  were 
almost  to  a  man  Little  Englanders. 

The  rise  of  an  Imperialistic  spirit  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  middle  class  regime.  The  newer  radicalism,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers,  included  not  only 
certain  ideals  of  Greater  Britains  in  all  the  Seven  Seas,  but  was 
expressly  founded  on  the  notion  of  a  democracy,  whose  needs  and 
aspirations  had  not  hitherto  been  considered.  “The  people”  no 
longer  meant  the  commercial  magnates  and  the  shopkeepers,  but 
included  new  elements,  elements  hitherto  untried  and  unknown, 
which  quickly  made  their  mark  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  w'as 
given.  In  faint  and  elusive  manner,  also,  arose  ideas  of  Collec¬ 
tivism  and  Socialism,  which  were  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
Individualism  of  the  middle  class.  The  deep  impression  made 
by  the  Boer  War  upon  the  working  classes  has  never  yet  received 
its  due  meed  of  attention.  Obscurely,  inarticulately,  but  deter¬ 
minedly,  the  people  vowed  that  whatever  wars  there  might  be  in 
the  future,  they  should  not  be  waged  in  the  interests  of  capitalism. 
Trade  Unions,  already  formidable,  began  to  rise  in  importance. 
In  labour  war  after  labour  war  the  people  won.  The  Labour 
Party  sprang  suddenly  into  prominence.  It  came  to  be  recognised 
that  the  Demos  w'ould  have  something  to  say  for  itself — a  Demos 
by  no  means  opposed  to  the  Imperialistic  spirit,  and  more  likely 
to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  art  than  the  narrow^  Puritanical 
intelligence  of  the  classes  immediately  above  them.  We  need 
not  carry  out  the  history  in  detail.  In  due  course  of  time  arose 
the  prophet  of  the  new  democracy,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  as 
one  of  the  people,  set  himself,  with  absolute  consistency  of  effort 
and  no  small  measure  of  statesmanlike  prescience,  to  convert 
England  into  a  real  democracy,  partly  by  definite  acts  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  Finance  Bill  of  two  years  ago,  partly  by  inspiring 
and  kindling  the  notion  that  England  did  not  exist  for  the  upper 
or  the  middle  classes,  but  in  especial  for  the  low^er  classes.  The 
movement  was  not  unreflected  in  literature,  although  it  would 
take  us  too  far  from  our  theme  to  go  into  that  department.  But 
anyone  who  had  read  the  romances  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
such  studies  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison’s 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  Mr.  Pett  Eidge’s  Mord  Em’ly,  Mr.  Neil 
Lyons’  Arthur’s  and  A  Set  of  Sixpences,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  plays  and  the  influence  of  Tolstoy,  could  hardly 
fail  to  observe  which  w'ay  matters  w^ere  tending,  or  be  surprised 
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at  the  result  with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  For  what  we 
see  before  us  at  the  present  moment  is  no  isolated  or  partial 
phenomenon.  It  is  the  real  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  King 
Demos. 

The  methods  of  the  new  domination  are  not  pleasant,  for  they 
consist  largely  of  strikes,  and  what  is,  in  embryo,  civic  revolution. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  other  method  the 
democracy  could  have  employed,  for  a  strike  is  the  only  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  is  by  means  of  strikes 
that  every  rise  in  their  position  has  been  brought  about.  The 
capitalists  have  so  many  advantages  that  the  only  fashion  in  which 
w'orking  men  can  checkmate  their  power  is  by  bringing  industry 
itself  to  a  standstill  by  means  of  a  flat  refusal  to  work.  An 
universal  strike  is  one  of  those  vague  but  inspiriting  ideals  which 
have  often  hovered  before  the  imagination  of  the  French,  but  it 
is  fairly  new  in  our  own  country.  Probably  it  is  not  practicable  ; 
still  the  mere  threat  of  it  is  enough  to  paralyse  most  of  the 
industries  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  the  Eailway  Strike,  just 
ended,  came  as  a  sheer  surprise  to  most  people;  and  yet  those 
who  know  the  facts  must  have  anticipated  something  of  the 
kind,  because  they  are  aware  of  what  happened  in  1907,  when 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  patched  up  the  matter  with  his  Boards  of 
Conciliation,  while  from  time  to  time  came  rumours  of  discontent 
and  what  we  sometimes  call  disloyalty — although  the  term  is  a 
question-begging  appellative — on  the  part  of  the  railway  men. 
But  what  brought  the  whole  underground  movement  into  open 
day  was  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Strike.  We  were  told  that  the  sailors  were  helpless,  because  they 
were  entirely  devoid  of  organisation.  They  had  no  particular 
Trade  Union  to  help  them,  while  they  w'ere  confronted  by  the 
Shipping  Federation — a  Federation  of  their  employers — supposed 
to  be  of  enormous  powder  and  unshakable  authority.  The  ship¬ 
owners  loudly  boasted  that  they  could  crush  the  revolt  in  the 
germ,  and  for  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  their  exultation 
was  based  on  real  strength.  But,  to  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
it  was  the  sailors  and  firemen  who  conquered,  and  not  the  ship¬ 
owners.  If  we  ask  how  such  a  result  came  to  pass,  the  answer 
is  that  it  was  due  partly  to  the  Transport  Workers’  Federation — 
a  newly-formed  and  most  efficient  organisation — and  partly  to  the 
definite  employment  of  what  w'e  now  call  the  “  sympathetic  ” 
strike,  a  comparatively  new'  feature  in  industrial  wars.  The 
dockers  and  carmen  came  out  in  support  of  the  sailors  and  firemen, 
not  because  they  were  primarily  attacked,  but  out  of  frank 
sympathy  with  the  original  strikers.  The  victory  was  complete 
enough,  for  the  Port  Authority  in  London  granted  concessions 
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which  entirely  transformed  the  position  of  those  who  worked  for 
them,  and  the  natural  inference  which  every  man  of  sense  drew 
from  the  strike  and  its  issue  was  one  eminently  consoling  for  all 
poor  and  struggling  workers,  who  had  hitherto  almost  despaired 
of  getting  their  grievances  known.  If  sailors  and  firemen  could 
win,  there  w'as  no  reason  why  every  class  should  not  win;  and 
the  excitement  spread  far  and  wide,  with  all  the  contagiousness  of  a 
great  social  victory,  won  against  great  odds,  and  totally  unexpected 
by  the  capitalist  class.  From  the  transport  workers  the  movement 
naturally  spread  to  the  railway  men ;  and  here ,  the  ground  being 
already  prepared  by  previous  difficulties,  the  conflagration  burst 
out  far  and  wide.  For  what  was  the  great  object  of  the  move¬ 
ment?  What  was  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  struggle?  It 
was  nothing  less  than  this  :  that  the  workers  saw  at  last  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  to  their  own ,  of  securing  for  themselves  conditions 
which  hitherto  had  been  denied  them — better  wages,  a  more 
reasonable  form  of  life.  The  significant  fact  which  confronts 
us  in  reference  to  this  sudden  outburst  of  labour  discontent  is 
that  while  employers  of  labour  have  been  getting  rich,  and  while 
all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  have  been  growing  more  expen¬ 
sive  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  wages  of  the  majority 
of  railway  workers  have  either  been  stationary,  or  have  only  shown 
the  very  slightest  increase.  A  man  who  works  for  a  cartage 
contractor  now  secures,  thanks  to  a  successful  strike,  wages  which 
are  denied  by  tbe  railway  companies  to  the  men  who  do  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  work  in  tbe  station  yards.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  railway  man,  seeing  his  brother  earning  30s.  a  week,  while 
be  only  gets  23s.,  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  trying 
to  readjust  so  unequal  a  balance? 

Moreover,  we  now  begin  to  see  clearly  at  work  that  principle 
of  the  solidarity  of  labour  which  was  first  formulated  in  modern 
days  at  the  time  of  the  great  .Australian  Strike  of  1890.  It  wull 
be  remembered  that  this  follow’ed  only  one  year  after  the  Dockers’ 
Strike  of  1889,  and  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett, 
who  had  shared  with  Mr.  Tohn  Burns  the  honours  of  the  Dockers’ 
victory,  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  .Australian  labour 
troubles.  Mr.  Tillett,  in  tbe  stirring  days  of  .August,  1911,  must 
often  have  remembered  .August,  1889,  when  a  small  local  dispute 
with  a  few  dock  labourers,  aided  after  a  few  days  by  a  “sym¬ 
pathetic”  strike  of  stevedores  and  lightermen,  and  backed  by 
530,000  of  .Australian  money,  swelhal  into  a  movement  which 
paralysed  tbe  Port  of  Tjondon  for  a  month,  and  transformed  the 
Dockers’  T^nion  from  a  mere  handful  of  800  men  into  a  powerful 
organisation,  counting  20,000  members.  The  Dockers  won  all 
along  the  line.  No  wonder  they  tried  to  repay  their  debt  of 
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gratitude  to  Australia,  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  labour  by  sending  their  leaders  to  the  aid  of  their  Australian 
brothers. 

Labour  troubles  had  been  frequent  in  Australia  from  the  days 
when  free  immigrants  and  time-expired  convicts  had  succeeded 
in  making  good  their  objection  to  the  competition  of  the  bonded 
labourer.  Then  came  the  gold  fever,  and  a  consequent  scarcity 
of  labour  for  other  industries,  so  that  workmen  could  practically 
make  their  own  terms  as  to  hours  and  wages.  Australia  became 
the  workman’s  paradise.  Up  to  1886  wages  steadily  rose  to 
heights  undreamt  of  in  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  8s.  a  day  being 
paid  to  a  general  labourer.  Beaction  necessarily  trod  on  the  heels 
of  such  victories ;  the  later  ’eighties  saw  much  discontent  and 
a  multiplicity  of  minor  strikes  in  individual  industries.  Amongst 
miners  especially  there  was  a  chronic  state  of  war,  with  varying 
results ;  but  on  the  whole  the  labour  organisations  held  their 
ground,  and  when  they  saw  the  great  results  achieved  by  com¬ 
paratively  unorganised  and  unskilled  British  labour  in  1889,  they 
determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  industrial  freedom.  In 
September,  1890,  just  at  the  height  of  the  wool  season,  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Labour  Conference  called  out  40,000  men.  By  the  end 
of  October  another  *20.000,  mainly  wool-shearers,  had  joined  them, 
and  every  class  of  worker  concerned  with  the  handling  or  shipping 
of  wool  came  out  in  sympathy.  A  month  later  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  employers  gained  a  temporary  victory ;  but  the  principle 
of  solidarity,  once  established,  was  destined  to  go  far.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Party.  In  1891 
that  party  gained  35  out  of  125  seats  in  the  New*  South  Wales 
Parliament,  and  in  the  equal  division  of  other  parties,  held  the 
key  of  the  position.  The  advantage  thus  gained  was  subsequently 
lost  by  a  divergence  of  views  upon  fiscal  issues ;  and  in  1894  the 
party  introduced  the  so-called  “solidarity  pledge,”  declining  to 
support  any  candidate  who  refused  to  promise  to  vote  on  all 
occasions  as  the  majority  of  the  party  might  decide.  Since  then 
the  party  has  acted  as  an  unit  under  the  firm  control  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  caucus,  allying  itself  with  no  other  party,  hut  supporting 
the  Government  for  the  time  being,  when  Government  measures 
are  in  agreement  with  Ijahour  policy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  parallel  at  home.  Solidarity  is,  of 
course,  not  a  new*  principle.  Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  w'as 
only  the  eighteenth  century  w*ay  of  expressing  it ;  the  brotherhood 
of  the  workers,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  International  Working 
Men’s  Association  of  the  'sixties,  w*as  the  same  story  over  again. 
But  with  the  twentieth  century  id('alism  has  translated  itself  into 
terms  of  practice.  The  International  vanished  into  the  mists  of 
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theory,  and  went  under  in  the  Commune,  only  to  reappear,  as 
France  recovered  from  the  staggering  blow  of  the  war,  in  the 
“syndicalism,”  which  tends  more  and  more  to  unite  French  work¬ 
men  into  a  body  conscious  of  common  interests,  and  definitely 
anti-militarist.  In  England,  as  we  have  already  |X)inted  out,  the 
Boer  War,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  unemployment  which  followed, 
made  almost  as  deep  an  impression.  The  “khaki”  election  of 
1900  had  its  answer  in  the  sweeping  Tjiberal  victory  of  1900,  and 
the  sudden  emergence  into  politics  of  a  Labour  Party,  formidable 
enough  to  be  reckoned  henceforward  as  a  factor  in  politics.  The 
elections  of  1910  make  the  paralhd  closer.  They  showed  that, 
as  in  Australia,  opinion  in  the  middle  classes  is  pretty  evenly 
divided,  and  that,  leaving  Ireland  and  its  special  conditions  out 
of  account,  victory  lies  with  that  party  which  can  best  make 
terms  with  the  representatives  of  labour.  Are  we  not  right,  then, 
to  say  that  democracy  has  arrived?  Badicalism,  or  Tory 
democracy — one  of  these  two  it  has  to  be.  For  whatever  Govern- 
nuMit  may  be  in  )>ower.  it  can  only  get  its  nu'asmv's  through  when 
it  has  made  its  terms  with  that  embodiment  of  the  people’s  will, 
that  small,  compact  grou?i  which  has  first  made  vocal  the  deep, 
inarticulate,  and  growing  conviction  amongst  the  working  classes 
that  from  henceforth  they  are  to  have  a  det('rmining  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  national  wealth. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  course  of  recent  events. 
The  “Great  Strike”  of  August,  1911,  is  over,  the  “prophet  of 
democracy”  has  won  fresh  laurels,  and  Tjabour  has  won  a  signal 
victory.  No  one  who  wallo'd  about  London  with  seeing  eyes  is 
likely  ever  to  forget  the  sD('ctacle  of  the  strecds  and  the  railway 
stations,  the  troops  of  soldiers,  each  with  a  policeman  marching 
at  the  head,  the  masses  of  men  and  women  who  had  come  out  to 
look  at  a  i^eaceful  revolution,  the  interest  and  sympathv  evinced 
in  the  casual  remarks  of  the  passers-bv,  the  scraps  of  information 
called  out  by  ’bus  conductors  to  each  other — ns  that  “So-and-8o’s 
men  are  all  out,  T  seen  ’em  marching  down  the  road,”  or  “There’s 
two  warships  comin"  up  tb('  Thames,  apainst  the  dockers  come 
out  again,”  and  other  picturesque  mixture's  of  fact  and  fiction. 
No  such  memorable  sight  has  been  seen  in  our  generation,  and. 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  what  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes  is  nothing  h'ss  than  revolution,  and,  except  for  a 
few  regrettable  incidents,  esp('cially  amongst  the  turbulent  popu¬ 
lation  of  Tu'verpool.  and  in  excitable  Wales,  a  peaceful  revolution. 
Th('  strikers  have  won.  Wrap  it  up  as  we  may  in  talk  of  conces¬ 
sions  and  conciliation,  the  strikes  have  been  terminated,  one  by 
one,  bv  concedincT  a  large  part  of  the  men’s  demands;  and  when 
we  h('ar  that  in  "Manchester,  for  instance,  those  demands  centred  in 
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an  effort  to  raise  the  general  average  of  wages  for  transport  workers 
up  to  205.  a  day,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  our  sympathy.  But 
the  pressing  question  is,  What  next?  What  new  measures  can 
the  workers,  or  the  employers,  or  the  Government,  take  to  secure 
industrial  peace  with  due  regard  to  the  emphatic  determination 
of  democracy  to  have  its  say  in  the  settlement  of  its  own  affairs? 

Certain  alternatives  can  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed.  There 
can  be  no  question  any  longer  of  refusal  to  recognise  the  labour 
organisations.  No  doubt  the  deep-rooted  individualism  of  the 
older  Liberals  has  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  hut  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  the  cut-and-dried  methods  of  the  laissez  faire  school  are 
worse  than  ineffective  under  modern  conditions.  It  was  not  the 
coldly  legal  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister  which  succeeded  : 
it  was  the  persuasive  accents  of  the  man  who  knows  the  people 
from  within,  and  w'ho  is  prepared  to  let  the  people  speak  through 
the  mouths  of  their  own  chosen  representatives.  No  doubt  the 
employer  is  free  to  say,  as  Lord  Penrhyn  said  to  his  quarrymen, 
“T  will  deal  only  with  individuals ;  I  will  not  deal  with  organised 
individuals.”  But  the  employed  are  equally  free  to  reply,  as  the 
great  Friendly  Societies  say  in  their  motto,  “United  we  stand; 
divided  we  fall.”  Tf  the  State  is  to  intervene,  either  authoritatively 
or  by  way  of  conciliation,  it  can  only  intervene  to  see  fair  play, 
and  to  speak  of  fair  play  between  an  employer  hacked  by  capital 
and  workmen  unsupported  by  a  Union  is  to  use  words  without 
meaning.  The  individual  employer,  we  repeat,  may  refuse  to 
recognise  the  Unions,  because  in  the  last  resort  he  is  free  to 
close  his  works,  transfer  his  capital  elsewhere,  and  go  out  of 
business.  But  the  great  transport  industries  of  the  countrv 
concern  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  national  existence,  and  as  such  must  undoubtedly  he  either 
State-protected  or  State-controlled.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  Great  Strike  will  be  a  renewed  outcry  for  the 
“nationalisation  ”  of  railways.  We  should  view  any  such  outcome 
with  deep  regret,  for  although  some  of  the  worst  lines  would  no 
doubt  he  levelled  up.  some  of  the  best  would  he  levelled  down, 
and  the  competition  which  quickens  our  expresses,  improves  our 
carriages,  and  keeps  our  railway  management  lively,  is  a  thing 
we  should  be  loath  to  lose.  Moreover,  the  example  of  France 
is  not  encouraging.  French  newspapers  unite  in  condemning  the 
State  management,  which  makes  the  history  of  the  Western 
Pailway  a  chronicle  of  ftahofnqe  and  disaster.  But  to  say  that 
the  railways  are  to  continue  to  manage  their  own  affairs  is  not  to 
say  that  they  are  to  do  so  unrestricted.  The  control  of  common 
carriers  has  always  been  a  matter  with  which  the  law’  had  to  deal, 
and  if  the  Government  are.  as  is  suggested,  to  give  the  Companies 
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increased  power  of  raising  their  charges  to  the  public,  it  w'ould 
not  be  unreasonable  to  restrict  their  power  to  refuse  recognition 
to  labour  organisations  formed  for  purposes  recognised  by  the 
Trade  Union  Acts. 

It  will  be  urged,  of  course,  that  this  gradual  widening  of  State 
control  is  another  name  for  the  advent  of  the  Socialistic  state. 
The  newspapers  have  made  much  play  of  late  with  the  bogey 
of  Socialism.  But  how  do  they  like  the  alternative?  If  in¬ 
dividuals  are  to  fight  out  their  own  battles,  whilst  the  State 
looks  on,  what  is  to  prevent  the  enormous  dislocation  of  public 
business  and  interference  with  public  comfort  involved  in  these 
far-spreading  industrial  disputes?  Some  sort  of  Governmental 
action  is  inevitably  called  for.  call  it  Socialism  if  you  will.  Have 
not  the  newspapers  been  crying  out  on  all  hands  for  State  inter¬ 
ference,  to  coerce  the  malcontents,  to  “protect  the  loyal  workers,” 
to  get  'pafprfamilinfi  his  morning  paper  and  his  customary  suburban 
train?  Given  State  interference,  you  can  have  any  kind  you 
like  from  autocracy  to  Socialism.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  you 
can  have  the  dictatorship  which  proclaims  martial  law  and  mows 
down  malcontents  with  maxim  guns ;  at  the  other  end  you  have 
the  government  “broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will,”  w’hich  it 
is  the  fashion  now’ndays  to  call  Socialistic.  But  both  are  govern¬ 
ment.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  are  going  to  govern  in 
the  interests  of  the  one.  or  the  few,  or  the  many.  Now  that 
the  many  have  learned  their  power  and  how  to  use  it,  it  looks 
as  if  government  in  the  interests  of  the  few.  or  even  of  the  middle 
classes,  was  no  longer  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Granted,  then,  the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  Government 
intervention  in  labour  disputes  when  they  reach  a  certain  degree 
of  intensity,  there  remains  the  question  of  how  to  make  that 
intervention  as  little  irritating  to  either  party  and  as  little  coercive 
as  may  be.  Arbitration,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  has 
in  the  past  proved  disappointing.  It  is  distrusted  by  the  workmen , 
who  think  that  too  often  it  has  proceeded  on  the  “heads  T  win, 
tails  you  lose  ”  principle.  It  is  distrusted  by  the  employers,  who 
allege  that  in  too  many  instances,  whether  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  their  unions,  employees  bound  to  observe  certain 
terms  have  struck  work  again  without  notice  and  contrary  to  the 
award.  On  the  whole.  Conciliation  Boards  seem  to  meet  with 
more  favour,  both  because  they  can  take  action  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  dispute,  and  because  they  can  be  made  more  or  less 
permanent  institutions  in  important  industries.  The  Boyal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Labour  of  1801,  the  appointment  of  which  was  an 
indirect  result  of  the  Dock  Strike,  expressed  itself  somewhat 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle,  which  w’as  strikingly  illus- 
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trated  during  the  years  when  the  Commission  was  sitting  by  the 
signal  success  of  the  Conference  presided  over  by  Lord  Rosebery 
in  terminating  the  great  mining  strike  of  1893.  The  Liberal 
Administration  in  power  when  the  Labour  Commission’s  Report 
was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1894,  proceeded  to  create  a  special 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but  this  institution 
fell  under  the  influence  of  that  little  doctrinaire  group  of  Liberals, 
lately  satirised  by  ISIr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  think  that  the  w’orld 
can  be  ruled  by  phrases  and  statistics  when  men  and  women  are 
crying  for  bread  and  air.  The  result  was  not  unnaturally  dis¬ 
appointing.  In  1896  the  principle  of  intervention  received  definite 
legal  sanction  by  the  passing  of  the  Conciliation  Act,  w’hich 
empowers  the  Board  of  Trade,  “where  a  difference  exists  or  is 
apprehended  betweem  any  employer,  or  any  class  of  employers, 
and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes  of  workmen,”  to  hold 
an  inquiry,  or  endeavour  to  arrange  a  meeting,  and  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  either  party  to  appoint  a  Conciliator  or  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion.  On  the  application  of  both  parties  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
appoint  an  arbitrator. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  such  a  system  depends  largely 
on  the  personal  equation.  No  machinery  in  the  world,  least  of 
all  statistic-collecting  officialdom,  can  do  much  good  when  matters 
have  come  to  a  crisis,  or  even  when  a  prolonged  process  of  pin¬ 
pricks  have  brought  about  the  overwrought  state  of  nerves  w’hich 
explodes  in  such  sudden  strikes  for  apparently  trivial  causes  as 
affected  the  railway  world  throughout  last  year.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  a  permanent  official;  indeed,  it  is  undesirable  to  leave 
such  a  delicate  task  to  any  official.  Who  have  been  the  successful 
conciliators?  Men  of  the  world,  men  of  affairs,  men  especially 
like  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Tjloyd  George,  with  the  orator’s  gift 
and  the  orator’s  quick  sympathy  with  his  audience.  Is  it  not  time 
to  include  in  the  Cabinet  a  Minister  of  Labour,  someone  who 
can  relieve  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  some  part  of 
his  multifarious  duties,  take  over  his  Labour  Department,  and 
breathe  fresh  life  into  it,  control  the  newly-founded  Labour 
Exchanges,  grapple  with  the  great  problem  of  unemployment, 
and  so  keep  in  touch  with  the  industrial  world  that  he  can  speak 
that  word  in  season  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties  in  any  industry 
which  shows  signs  of  coming  trouble?  He  would  need  to  be  not 
the  least  gifted  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Tact  and  sympathy  wmuld 
have  to  b('  added  to  knowledge  ;  he  must  know  men  as  well  as 
know  how  to  rnle  them.  Will  the  Government  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration,  and  will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
prove  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people  by  consenting  to 
take  the  newly-created  portfolio? 
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The  death  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  has  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Britain’s  third  Pro-Consul  in  Egypt,  and 
a  new  epoch  is  about  to  begin  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Its 
advent  should  be  marked  by  the  greatest  optimism,  for  it  must 
be  patent  to  all  who  know  the  country  that,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  which  has  been  felt  as  to  the  Government’s  general 
policy,  the  situation  is  peculiarly  undisturbed  at  the  present  time. 
The  task  of  the  new  Agent  is  not  beset  with  profound  difficulties  ; 
the  work  lies  to  his  hand  uncomplicated  and  unconfused,  as  judged 
by  the  habitual  Egyptian  standards.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  administration,  like  a  machine  that 
is  somewhat  out  of  order,  will  be  rapidly  overhauled,  cleaned, 
and  set  to  work  once  more  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  adjusting 
of  the  mechanism  is  a  task  which  will  be  interesting  and  pleasant. 
The  political  position,  always  fraught  with  anxiety,  is,  for  the 
moment,  remarkably  disembroiled  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
which  will  interrupt  the  work.  There  is  not  very  much  the  matter 
with  the  machine,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  new 
Agent  will  quickly  be  able  to  set  it  running  as  it  has  never  run 
before. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Home  Government  in  appointing 
Lord  Kitchener  to  the  vacant  office  is  highly  to  be  commended. 
His  prestige  in  Egypt  is  enormous.  In  the  opinion  of  the  natives 
he  is  an  embodiment  of  stern  justice  and  kindly  sympathy.  He 
represents  the  military  power  of  England  ;  and  he  is  hailed  by 
the  natives  as  the  creator  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Dervishes  and  of  the  Boers,  and  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  the  British  forces.  Many  of  the  Arabic  papers  are  rejoiced 
at  the  appointment.  Al- Abram,  for  example,  writes  :  “If  we  are 
to  be  ruled,  let  us  be  ruled  by  a  manly  man.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
appointment  should  be  welcome,  since  he  is  so  well  knowm  to  us. 
His  justice  in  the  army  is  proverbial,  and  Egypt  is  hungry  for 
justice.” 

Lord  Kitchener’s  reputation  will  alone  overcome  the  majority  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  diplomatic  path  in  Egypt.  He 
will  not  he  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  native  Press  so  freely 
as  was  Sir  Eldon  Gorst ;  for,  whereas  a  diplomat  with  what 
sometimes  appeannl  to  be  democratic  tendencies  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  retaliate,  a  mighty  soldier  whose  word  seems  to  be  law 
to  Britain’s  world-encircling  armies,  is  not  a  person  to  be  trifled 
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with.  His  appearance  at  any  Government  office  will  set  the 
knees  of  every  dishonest  clerk  knocking  together,  whereas 
that  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  merely  aroused  a  soapy  interest.  And 
the  General  Assembly  or  Councils  of  Ministers  wull,  at  the  outset, 
pay  the  respect  to  Lord  Kitchener  which  they  w’ere  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  to  Sir  Eldon  after  four  hard  years.  The  task  of 
governing  Egypt,  which,  thanks  to  the  events  of  these  last  years, 
would  now  be  a  simple  one  to  any  strong  man  with  a  reputation, 
will  be  for  Lord  Kitchener  a  sympathetic  and  interesting  labour, 
giving  him  time  to  study  the  great  problems  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  raise  British  military  prestige  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
Fez.  It  has  been  rumoured  for  a  long  time  that  Lord  Kitchener 
was  anxious  to  be  Britain’s  representative  either  in  Cairo  or  at 
Constantinople,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mediterranean  will 
he  the  centre  of  the  next  great  outbreak  of  hostilities ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  make  Egypt  but  a  pawn  in 
a  greater  game,  or  that  he  will  not  give  his  best  attention  to  the 
interesting  problem  of  governing  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  both  of  Imperialists  and  of  Badicals. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  “muddle”  in 
Egypt ;  we  have  listened  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  officials ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  country  is  gone  to 
the  deuce.  Now,  actually,  there  is  no  real  muddle.  There  are 
numerous  things  which  are  wTong  and  out  of  order,  sufficient, 
in  fact,  to  have  given  Mr.  Boosevelt  some  justification  for  his 
remarks  at  the  Guildhall ;  there  ai’e  a  great  many  Departmental 
hitches  and  obstructions  ;  and  there  are  several  large  matters  which 
are  encumbering  and  frustrating  the  Government  as  a  whole,  as, 
for  example,  the  question  of  the  Capitulations.  But  the  situation 
is  not  confused ;  the  forward  movement  of  the  country  is  merely 
hampered  by  the  ill-working  of  the  machine,  and  matters  can  be 
set  to  rights  with  comparative  ease.  The  new  Agent  may  approach 
his  work,  therefore,  with  little  of  that  nerve-straining  anxiety, 
and  even  perplexity,  which  must  have  been  felt  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  when  he  entered  into  office  in  1907. 

At  that  time  the  situation  was  extremely  grave.  The  retirement 
of  Lord  Cromer  was  mainly  induced  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
consider  his  health  good  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  so  serious 
a  crisis  as  that  which  had  to  be  faced.  He  must  have  felt  that 
there  was  some  likelihood  of  his  grip  being  somewhat  relaxed  as 
his  physical  strength  gave  way.  He  was  pressed  on  all  sides 
by  a  hundred  anxieties,  and  he  realised  that  his  enemies  were 
taking  courage  from  the  belief  that  he  was  past  his  prime.  It 
w'as  the  crowning  merit  of  his  great  career  in  Egypt  that  he  was 
willing  to  hand  the  command  over  to  a  younger  man  at  the 
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uiomeiit  when  he  felt  himself  not  in  proper  fighting  condition 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  time. 

The  tragedy  of  Denishwai  in  1906  was  still  in  the  forefront  of 
men’s  minds.  British  officers  in  uniform  had  been  attacked,  and 
one  of  them  had  succumbed,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  camp; 
and,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  this  outrage  was  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  very  symbols  and  insignia  of 
British  authority  were  despised  and  disregarded.  The  misunder¬ 
standing  with  Turkey  in  connection  with  the  Sinaitic  frontier 
had  caused  a  more  than  usually  excited  outburst  of  anti-British 
feeling ;  and,  had  there  been  war,  it  is  possible  that  the  Egyptian 
army  would  have  mutinied.  Kumours  of  forthcoming  massacres 
of  Christians  were  frequent ;  and,  more  than  once,  the  date  was 
fixed  for  a  general  slaughter.  Both  in  1906  and  1907  a  rising, 
directed  against  the  English,  was  confidently  expected ;  and  there 
was  one  well-remembered  night  in  Cairo  when  a  total  absence 
of  British  officers  from  the  clubs  and  places  of  amusement  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  under  arms  at  their  posts.  Massacre 
was  openly  preached  in  the  villages  throughout  the  country ;  and 
many  Europeans  were  subjected  to  insult. 

The  Nationalists,  that  is  to  say  those  Egyptians  who  wished 
to  terminate  the  British  Occupation  and  to  introduce  self-govern¬ 
ment,  were  at  this  time  an  extremely  powerful  party;  and  the 
Khedive,  perhaps  chagrined  at  the  attitude  of  the  Agency  towards 
him,  was  not  inclined  to  be  ill-disposed  to  the  movement.  The 
Russo-Japanese  war  had  supplied  a  powerful  stimulus  to  Oriental 
aspirations,  and  the  Egyptians  were  of  opinion  that  they,  too, 
could  rise  with  easy  rapidity  to  the  level  of  a  first-class  Power. 
The  financial  crisis,  in  which  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and 
Egyptians  had  lost  enormous  sums  of  money,  had  paralysed  the 
Bourse.  The  nerves  of  the  whole  country  were  on  edge. 

Sir  Vincent  Corbet,  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  there  was  much 
confusion  in  that  Ministry.  Sir  William  Garstin,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  was  about  to 
resign.  Major  Machell,  the  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
had  also  to  be  replaced  ;  and  Sir  Horace  Pinching  had  acquainted 
the  Government  of  his  intended  departure.  Sir  Elwin  Palmer, 
one  of  the  leading  financial  authorities  in  Egypt,  had  died  in  the 
previous  year;  and  the  health  of  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmy,  the 
trustworthy  old  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  did  not  permit  him  to 
retain  office.  The  appointment  of  so  many  new  officials  to  the 
important  vacancies  added  very  considerably  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  situation  already  almost  desperate  ;  and ,  as  though  purposely 
to  increase  the  troubles  of  the  new  Agent,  a  number  of  ill-advised 
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members  of  Parliament  preached  open  rebellion  to  the  Egyptian 
hotheads. 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Cromer’s  back  turned  than  the  vernacular 
Press  attacked  the  Occupation  with  vicious  energy.  His  strong 
hand  being  removed,  the  reaction  set  in  ;  and  the  native  journalists 
revelled  in  a  demoniacal  fantasy  of  abuse.  Lord  Cromer  was 
accused  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar ;  and  it  was  publicly 
recorded  that  he  had  left  the  country  bearing  with  him  many 
millions  of  pounds  stolen  from  the  Egyptian  treasury.  The 
Nationalists  freely  stated,  and  seemed  actually  to  believe,  that 
his  resignation  had  been  brought  about  by  their  triumphant 
policy,  and  that  the  Home  Government  had  required  his  removal 
owing  to  his  stern  treatment  of  the  Denishw’ai  ruffians.  British 
prestige  suffered  a  very  palpable  fall ,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
days  of  self-government  were  imminent. 

On  these  tempestuous  scenes  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  arrived,  without 
pomp  or  ceremony.  He  was  a  small,  ill-dressed,  spectacled  man 
of  some  forty-six  years,  with  a  determined,  but  not  distinguished, 
bearing.  It  was  already  known,  and  soon  observed  again,  that 
he  disliked  notoriety.  He  walked  on  foot  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  jostled  by  the  natives;  or,  bare-headed  and  sometimes 
collarless,  he  rode  his  pony  amidst  the  noisy  traffic.  At  times 
he  drove  his  own  small  motor-car;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
chauffeur,  shouted  to  the  pedestrians  in  the  vernacular  to  warn 
them  from  his  path.  He  expressed  the  greatest  irritability  when, 
on  his  official  tours,  the  native  notables  presented  him  with  the 
customary  bouquets  of  flowers ;  and  the  usual  mounted  policemen 
who  were  despatched  by  the  local  governors  to  ride  behind  him 
were  sent  about  their  business  with  a  sharpness  that  was  absolutely 
inexplicable  to  them.  Before  he  left  Egypt  for  the  last  time 
he  had  schooled  himself  to  bear  with  these  distressing  attributes 
of  Oriental  power  in  a  much  more  liberal  manner ;  but  on  his 
arrival  in  1907  he  either  bewildered  or  offended  both  natives  and 
Europeans  by  his  apparent  imitation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  most  democratic  and  most  despised  frequenter  of  the 
Nile — the  Cook’s  tourist. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  his  public  utterances 
he  had  declared  him.self  desirous  of  seeing  more  intimacy  between 
the  native  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  resident  Englishman.  It 
w’as  his  wish,  to  some  extent,  to  do  in  Egypt  as  the  Egyptians  do, 
to  sympathise  with  their  prejudices  and  to  give  no  unnecessary 
offence  to  their  susceptibilities.  Yet,  ignoring  the  very  essential 
need  of  discreet  ostentation  in  the  East,  he  held  doggedly  to  an 
almost  pretentious  modesty  and  self-effacement  which  was  as 
little  understood  in  Cairo  as  it  would  have  been  little  noticed  or 
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questioned  in  London,  He  knew  Egypt  very  well,  having  spent 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government;  and 
his  manners  in  this  respect  are  to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  want 
of  consideration  for  public  opinion  with  reference  to  himself  than 
to  ignorance  of  native  custom. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  came  to  Egypt  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
tive,  as  Secretary  at  the  British  Agency.  In  1890  he  was  made 
Controller  of  Direct  Eevenue ;  in  1892  he  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Finance ;  and  in  1894  he  became  Adviser 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 
In  1898  he  was  made  Financial  Adviser,  this  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  Egyptian  Government  open  to  English¬ 
men.  In  all  these  offices  Sir  Eldon  had  shown  remarkable 
abilities,  and  he  was  considered  by  Lord  Cromer  to  be  “endowed 
with  a  singular  degree  of  tact  and  intelligence,”  It  was  therefore 
no  surprise  when,  after  his  sudden  and  mysterious  departure  from 
Egypt  in  1903,  and  the  subsequent  announcement  of  the  “entente 
cordiale  ”  with  France,  it  leaked  out  that  Sir  Eldon  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  large  part  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  betw^een 
France  and  England  in  regard  to  Egypt,  and  that  the  amazing 
success  of  the  arbitration  had  been  largely  due  to  his  dexterous 
handling  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  In  1904  Sir  Eldon  received 
an  appointment  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  resigned  this  to  become 
Lord  Cromer’s  successor  at  Cairo  on  May  7th,  1907. 

Such  was  the  rapid  and  eminent  career  of  the  man  who  now 
sat  in  the  great  house  at  Kasr  el  Doubara,  staring  enigmatically 
through  his  large  spectacles,  while  the  political  storms  gathered 
and  broke  around  him.  All  eyes  w^ere  turned  upon  him  for  some 
sign  of  his  policy,  and  it  was  not  long  before  indications  were 
given  of  the  direction  in  which  he  intended  to  move.  For  some 
time  the  relations  between  the  Khedive  and  the  British  Agent 
had  been  strained,  and  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  made  it  his  first  concern 
to  institute  more  friendly  feelings.  This  he  did  with  such  marked 
success  that  his  Highness  was  soon  completely  won  over  by 
the  careful  deference  paid  to  his  rank,  and  by  the  cordial  attitude 
adopted  towards  his  person.  “  Whatever  good  work  may  have  been 
done  in  the  past  year,”  Sir  Eldon  was  able  to  say  in  his 
first  annual  report,  “is  due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers,  working  harmoniously  and 
loyally  with  the  British  officials  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.” 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Sir  Eldon  fully  realised  at  the 
time  what  the  result  of  this  entente  would  be;  but,  since  the 
effect  was  so  immediate,  it  would  seem  that  he  w'as  not  acting 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  Highness,  though,  no  doubt, 
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his  actions  to  some  extent  were  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  sympathy 
for  the  awkwardly  situated  Prince.  No  sooner  had  the  Khedive 
laid  aside  his  differences  with  the  Agency  than  the  Nationalists 
turned  upon  him,  accusing  him  of  disloyalty  to  his  country,  and 
threatening  to  dethrone  him.  It  must  have  been  with  profound 
satisfaction  that  Sir  Eldon  watched  this  break  between  the 
Khedive  and  the  Nationalists.  The  latter  party  had  suffered  a 
severe  blow  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  Mustafa  Kamel  Pasha, 
and  now  many  internal  quarrels  occurred  which  hastened  their 
fall.  With  the  Khedive  and  all  Egyptians  who  were  loyal  either 
to  him  or  to  the  Occupation  against  them,  their  power  could  not 
be  retained,  and  very  soon  their  political  redoubtability  was 
reduced  to  an  irritating,  but  not  very  dangerous,  agitation. 

In  his  first  year  of  office  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  took  another 
important  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  militant  Nationalism. 
The  vast  majority  of  Egyptians  are  Muhammedans ;  and  as  the 
Occupation,  against  which  the  so-called  “patriotic”  movement  is 
directed,  is  Christian,  it  became  a  political  necessity  for  the 
Nationalists  to  use  this  religious  difference  as  one  of  the  main 
planks  of  their  platform.  While  the  leaders  wished  to  convey 
to  Europe  the  impression  that  they  were  too  highly  educated  to 
be  fanatical,  they  were  constantly  using  the  inherent  Moham¬ 
medan  enthusiasm  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  nation.  Now,  a 
large  number  of  educated  Egyptians  are  Copts,  i.e.,  Christians; 
and  the  Nationalist  party  had,  therefore,  to  decide  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  would  eliminate  the  religious  aspect  of  their 
movement  and  incorporate  the  Coptic  “patriots  ”  with  themselves, 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  retain  the  important 
asset  of  religious  fervour  and  should  dispense  with  the  services 
of  this  not  inconsiderable  minority  of  native  Christians.  They 
were  still  undecided,  and  there  w’as  a  chance  that  the  two  religious 
factions  w'ould  unite,  when  the  new  British  Agent  suddenly  ap¬ 
pointed  Boutros  Pasha  Ghali,  a  venerable  Copt,  to  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mustafa  Pasha 
Fehmy. 

Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  probable  results  of  this 
action  had  been  carefully  considered,  or  whether  Boutros  Pasha 
was  appointed  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  available.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  Muham- 
rnedan  Nationalists,  insulted  at  the  exaltation  of  the  Copts, 
turned  against  their  Christian  colleagues,  and  a  breach  was  effected 
w’hich  it  will  take  years  to  close.  Soon  the  two  factions  were  at 
one  another’s  throats,  and  at  last  Boutros  Pasha  paid  for  his 
elevation  wdth  his  life,  being  assassinated  by  a  Muhammedan 
Nationalist  named  Wardani  in  February,  1910.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst, 
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who  lia,d  been  watching  the  hght  with  a  somewhat  sardonic  smile, 
is  said  to  have  been  i)rofoundly  moved  by  the  tragedy ;  and  he 
certainly  saw  to  it  that  tlie  murderer  sufl'ered  the  death  penalty, 
in  spite  of  the  most  carefully  organised  propaganda  in  his  favour. 
Sir  Eldon  was  at  his  best  when,  as  on  this  occasion,  he  fought 
the  enemies  of  law  and  order  by  means  of  the  ordinary  legal 
procedure  of  the  country,  imposing  his  will  on  magistrates  and 
judges  who,  by  reason  of  the  methods  employed,  were  empowered 
to  resist  him  with  impunity.  The  Nationalist  leaders  had  sworn 
that  Wardani  should  not  hang,  and  when  the  black  flag  went  up 
over  the  prison  it  marked  the  turning  point  in  their  attitude 
to  the  Agency  ;  for  an  Egyptian  always  knows  w'hen  he  is  beaten. 

The  Copts,  abandoning  the  Nationalist  movement,  now  turned 
to  the  Occupation  for  support;  and,  deeming  that  this  moment 
of  British  indignation  against  the  assassin  and  his  party  was 
favourable  for  the  redressing  of  certain  wrongs  under  which  they 
Ixdieved  themselves  to  be  labouring,  they  looked  to  Sir  Eldon 
Crorst  for  encouragement.  They  received  none.  Sir  Eldon,  quite 
correctly,  considered  that  their  complaints  were  groundless,  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  so  with  some  sharpness, 
thereby  estranging  them  from  the  Occupation  as  effectively  as 
they  were  already  estranged  from  the  Nationalists. 

Thus  Egypt,  which  had  presented  a  fairly  united  front  in 
1907,  is  now  divided  into  four  distinct  factions  :  the  Occupation 
and  its  supporters ;  the  Khedive  and  his  loyal  adherents,  whose 
fraternising  with  the  British  is  rather  superficial ;  the  Copts ; 
and  the  Nationalists,  who  themselves  are  much  divided.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years  the  task  of  governing  the  country 
is  made  simple,  and  internal  dissensions  have  caused  a  set-back 
to  Egyptian  aspirations  from  which  it  will  take  many  years  for 
the  nation  to  recover.  In  1907  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  found  the  British 
.\gency  besieged  by  an  earnest  crowd,  all  shouting  for  autonomy ; 
in  1911  he  left  the  Agency  disencumbered  and  calmly  watch¬ 
ing  that  crowd  fighting  with  itself.  But  whether  we  have  to  see 
in  these  events  the  intervention  of  an  unscrupulous  Fortune,  or 
whether  we  must  ascribe  each  movement  to  the  Machiavellian 
cunning  of  the  British  Agent,  is  a  question  which  will  now  never 
be  answered.  Even  the  diplomatic  Secretaries  in  Cairo  are  totally 
undecided  upon  this  matter,  for  Sir  Eldon  kept  his  policy  to 
himself.  One  prefers  to  think  that  he  was  not  entirely  responsible 
for  these  dissensions  and  squabbles,  for  it  is  a  form  of  cock-fighting 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  British  sentiments.  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  was  not,  like  Lord  Cromer,  a  born  ruler  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  he  was  amazingly  clever.  He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  benefit  Egypt,  and  in  certain  minor  matters  he  was 
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almost  ruthless  in  clearing  obstructions  from  the  path  of  what 
he  considered  his  duty. 

Meanwhile,  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  larger  aspect  of  the 
Egyptian  question  was  straightforward  and  logical.  “British 
intervention  in  the  afl'airs  of  this  country,”  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
reports,  “is  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  introducing  and  maintaining 
good  administration  and  gradually  educating  and  accustoming 
the  Egyptians  to  carry  this  on  for  themselves.”  England  entered 
Egypt  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Khedive,  who 
nominally  represented  law  and  order,  against  his  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  she  took  this  step  almost  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Europeans  resident  in  the  country,  or  those  who  had  financial 
interests  in  it.  The  army  of  Occupation  remained  in  Egypt  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
thereby  bring  prosperity  to  all  classes  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
healthy  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  due  primarily  to 
the  confidence  and  sense  of  security  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
the  British  troops.  But  when  the  English  had  arrived  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  Government  w^as 
corrupt  and  rotten,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  Ijord  Cromer 
decided  to  call  in  a  large  number  of  English  officials  thoroughly 
to  overhaul  and  reorganise  the  different  departments.  England, 
being  on  the  spot,  could  not  sit  idle  and  watch  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  certainly  her  only  moral  course  to  set  to  work 
in  this  manner.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  quiet  the  agitation  of 
those  who  felt  that  annexation  was  now  very  near,  it  was  officially 
stated  that  it  w^as  the  intention  of  England  to  educate  and  train 
the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves.  Having  declared  so  much, 
Tjord  Cromer  was  able  to  settle  down  to  his  labours  with  a  will, 
and  very  soon  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  running 
like  clockwork,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  masses,  but  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  classes  who  no  longer  found  fat  billets  await¬ 
ing  them,  and  wffio  had  now  been  spoiled  of  the  opportunities  of 
making  money  by  illicit  means.  “This  is  all  very  well,”  said 
intelligent  natives,  “but  we  are  not  learning  how  to  govern  our- 
'jelves  in  the  least ;  we  are  not  being  taught,  we  arc  being  ousted.” 
The  more  hotheaded  Egyptians  went  further  than  this.  “We  are 
already  as  fit  to  govern  ourselves  as  w’e  ever  shall  be,”  they  de¬ 
clared,  with  some  truth,  “and  we  demand  that  the  English  shall 
now  withdraw.”  Lord  Cromer  was  not  the  man  to  be  hustled  ; 
but  gradually,  and  in  his  own  time,  he  took  certain  steps  to 
increase  the  participation  of  Egyptians  in  their  own  government. 
The  concessions  thus  made  were  attributed  by  the  now  powerful 
Nationalist  party  to  British  weakness,  and  the  demands  for 
autonomy  became  louder  and  more  violent  in  consequence. 
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Matters  were  in  this  ferment  when  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  arrived ; 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  both  by  him  and  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  England’s  policy  should  be  stated  in  clear  terms,  and 
should  be  backed  by  deeds.  The  world  was  therefore  once  more 
reminded  that  the  Egyptians  were  being  trained  to  rule  them¬ 
selves,  and  certain  offices  previously  held  by  Englishmen,  on 
becoming  vacant,  were  handed  over  to  natives.  This  caused  a 
storm  of  indignation  amongst  the  English  officials,  who  had 
come  to  feel  that  Egypt  was  a  British  possession  under  the  sole 
management  of  British  officials.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  therefore, 
addressed  himself  in  his  1910  report  to  the  Englishmen  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  unchanged  policy  laid  down  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  early  days  of  the  Occupation, 
Egyptians  had  of  necessity  to  be  given  offices ;  but  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  need  not  on  that  account  fear  that  their  positions  were 
endangered,  for  self-government  was  not  yet  in  sight.  As  long 
as  the  standard  of  the  Englishmen  employed  was  retained  at  a 
high  level  they  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  Egypt.  But,  he 
added,  “the  only  justification  for  the  employment  of  non-Egyptian 
officials  is  found  in  their  possession  of  qualities  which  do  not  exist 
among  the  natives  of  the  country.” 

This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  might  be  supposed.  A  first-rate  official  must  possess  honesty, 
brains,  and  activity  ;  and,  while  these  qualities  are  often  to  be  found 
in  combination  in  an  Englishman,  they  are  very  seldom  united  in 
an  Egyptian.  Nobody  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  native 
officials  are  given  to  taking  bribes,  and  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  positions  which  have  yielded  to  their  English  holders  no 
more  than  the  small  salary  attached  to  them,  have,  on  being 
given  to  natives,  produced  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  for  their 
enrichment.  A  wealthy  landowner  is  always  willing  to  pay  the 
irrigation-inspector  a  few  hundreds  in  order  to  get  a  larger  supply 
of  water  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Contractors  will  offer 
the  engineers  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  thousands  as  a 
bribe  to  secure  them  some  good  contract.  Judges  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  temptation,  and  police-officers  are  offered  money  every 
day  of  their  lives.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  absolutely 
free  from  this  taint,  and  they  therefore  do  “possess  qualities  which 
do  not  exist  amongst  the  natives”  as  a  rule,  and  Sir  Eldon  was 
well  aware  of  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  officials  were  considerably  disturbed, 
and  the  slightly  increased  powers  of  the  Egyptians  were  deeply 
resented.  That  type  of  Englishman  who  was  inclined  to  pursue 
his  capable  way  without  regard  for  the  fact  that  he  was  supposed 
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to  be  teaching  rather  than  ignoring  his  Egyptian  colleagues  did 
not  attempt  to  understand  Sir  Eldon’s  very  correct  attitude.  He 
regarded  the  British  Agent  with  unmixed  feelings  of  bitter  mis¬ 
trust ;  and  Sir  Eldon,  on  his  part,  did  not  always  hide  the  irrita¬ 
tion  which  was  caused  him  by  this  lack  of  appreciation.  The 
feud  developed,  and  the  uncompromising  tone  of  the  Agent,  the 
hard,  unrelenting,  fearless  abruptness  which  characterised  his 
actions,  was  misinterpreted  as  vindictiveness — a  kind  of  inherent 
na.stiness.  His  policy  was  entirely  misunderstood,  and  he  was 
called  a  weak  man,  though  nobody  who  came  into  direct  contact 
with  him  laboured  for  long  under  that  delusion. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  state  the  three  possible  policies  which 
can  be  pursued  by  a  British  Agent  in  Egypt.  Firstly,  there  is 
the  policy  of  the  iron-grip;  secondly,  there  is  that  of  the  velvet- 
hand;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  policy  of  the  guiding-pressure. 
Ijet  us  first  consider  the  policy  of  the  iron-grip. 

The  population  of  Egypt  consists  of  about  eleven  million 
peasants,  or  fellahin,  and  a  few  thousand  educated  persons,  or 
effendiat.  The  peasants  dress  in  native  costume;  and,  though 
a  certain  percentage  of  them  can  read  and  write,  the  majority  are 
illiterate.  They  are,  however,  an  intelligent  people,  clever  with 
their  fingers,  industrious,  imitative,  and  enquiring.  They  are 
sober,  patient,  not  unfaithful,  not  revengeful,  and,  on  the  whole, 
law-abiding.  The  educated  classes  wear  European  dress,  ape 
the  manners  of  the  French  or  sometimes  of  the  English,  and  have 
their  heads  turned  with  extraordinary  ease.  They  are  often 
noisy,  officious,  and  bullying.  Their  object  is  to  live  in  Cairo  or 
Alexandria,  where  they  degenerate,  in  many  cases,  into  cafe- 
loafers  and  wastrels.  Their  morals  are  usually  of  the  lowest, 
and  they  have  little  regard  for  those  injunctions  of  the  Koran 
which  effect  complete  teetotalism  amongst  the  peasants.  A 
minority  are  good  workers  and  are  popular  with  Englishmen, 
but  their  almost  unanimous  contempt  for  muscle  and  backbone 
leads  them  to  participate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  more  active 
labours  of  administration,  and  thereby  estranges  them  from  their 
more  strenuous  white  colleagues.  They  despise  the  peasantry, 
who  are  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  treat  them  like  dogs. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  official 
in  Egypt  are  very  largely  with  the  peasant ;  and  the  comfort  of  the 
small  farmer  upon  his  acre  or  two  of  ground  is  a  matter  far 
nearer  the  heart  of  the  British  inspector  than  is  the  ease  of  the 
effendi  in  his  office.  This  attitude  is  strengthened  and  justified 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  effendi  deems  it  permissible  to  fleece 
the  fellah  on  every  possible  occasion,  or  to  assist  him  only  on 
payment  of  an  exorbitant  bakshish.  In  1882  the  effendiat  were 
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waxing  fat  on  the  tril)nte  extorted  from  the  fellahin  ;  and  it  has 
been  the  task  of  the  English  to  check  this  tendency  and  to  protect 
the  peasant  against  the  upper  classes. 

The  policy  of  the  iron-grip  states  that  the  interests  of  the  fellahin 
have  thus  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  very  thorough  sitting  upon  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
The  native  official,  being  corrupt  and  prone  to  bribery,  must  be 
kept  out  of  administrative  positions  as  much  as  possible,  such 
offices  being  given  to  Englishmen,  who  may  always  be  trusted 
to  do  justice  and  to  deal  fairly  without  hope  of  reward.  The 
Government,  in  fact,  must  be  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians :  and  the  little  group  of  rather  objectionable 
educated  natives  may  go  hang  in  order  that  the  huge  body  of  very 
agreeable  peasants  may  be  at  peace. 

Thus,  by  an  amazing  paradox,  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  iron- 
grip  b(‘Comes  a  democratic  and  popular  movement,  which  acts 
as  though  it  were  designed  solely  for  the  comfort  of  the  masses 
at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  the  aristocracy.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  certain  English  Tjabour 
Members  of  Parliament  came  to  Egypt  to  assist  the  Egyptians 
to  obtain  self-government,  they  were  actually  taking  the  part 
of  the  aristocracy  against  the  peasantry,  and  were  enthusiastically 
giving  countenance  to  a  movement  which  aimed  at  empow’ering 
the  effendiat  to  tyrannise  the  fellahin,  and  which  might  well  have 
called  for  their  wildest  denunciation  had  the  case  been  applied 
to  English  people.  These  misguided  politicians  acted  as  though 
the  cry  for  autonomy  arose  from  the  throats  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
nation.  The  thought  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  Egyptians  were  asking  for 
it.  The  remaining  ninety-eight  per  cent.,  being  more  or  less 
inarticulate,  though  none  the  less  thoughtful  for  that,  were  not 
considered.  As  well  might  i\Tr.  T\eir  Hardie  and  bis  friends  have 
accepted  the  voice  of  Mayfair  as  the  sole  expression  of  English 
opinion. 

The  policy  of  the  iron-grip  points  out,  of  course,  that  the 
ultimate  granting  of  a  constitution  to  Egypt  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  country"  by  the  .\rmy  of  Occupation  are  not  in  the  region 
of  practical  politics.  It  feels  that  a  new’  situation  has  arisen  since 
the  days  w’hen  the  talk  of  educating  the  Egyptians  to  govern 
themselves  was  current,  and  that  the  happiest  solution  to  the 
difficulty  will  now  Ix'  the  di'claration  of  a  British  Protectorate 
in  Egypt,  or  the  actual  annexation  of  the  country  by  purchase  from 
Turkey.  It  believes  that  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
certain  Egyptian  industries  will  provide  work  for  the  majority 
of  the  educated  Egyptians,  w’hile  the  numerous  minor  positions 
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in  the  Government  will  give  employment  to  the  remainder  of  that 
class.  The  vast  lower  classes,  meanwhile,  obviously  would  be 
only  too  delighted  at  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  security 
and  justice  which  they  now  enjoy  under  British  rule.  Being 
unhampered  by  the  need  of  experimenting  in  individual  Egyptian 
capacity  for  administrative  work,  the  Government  would  be  free 
to  tune  things  up  and  to  make  a  model  job  of  it. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  policy  of  the  velvet-hand.  This 
policy  regards  the  partial  or  complete  evacuation  of  Egypt  in 
the  near  future  as  an  axiom.  It  declares  that  the  honour  of 
England  compels  us  to  abide  by  our  original  promise  to  retire 
as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  appear  to  be  able  to  govern  themselves, 
and  it  would  have  us  hasten  that  day  by  giving  the  natives  every 
possible  opportunity  of  trying  th(u’r  hand  at  the  task  of  administra¬ 
tion,  whether  their  attempts  involve  the  tyrannising  of  the  lower 
classes  or  not.  English  officials  ought  to  understand  that  they 
hold  only  watching  briefs.  The  Egyptians  should  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Government,  and  the  Englishmen  should  keep  a 
fatherly  eye  upon  them  from  a  discreet  distance.  All  natives 
should  he  treated  with  courtesy,  sympathy,  and  even  deference, 
as  being  lords  in  their  own  country,  and  their  misdemeanours 
should  be  reproved  with  gentleness  and  should  not  lead  to  dis¬ 
couragement. 

We  will  take  two  cases  at  random  which  will  show  how  this 
policy  would  work.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  Egyptian 
provinces  that  a  single  rest-house  provides  accommodation  for 
native  and  English  inspectors  of  any  one  department.  Now,  an 
Englishman  may  he  on  excellent  terms  with  his  Egyptian  col¬ 
league  as  they  ride  side  by  side  through  their  district  (and,  in 
fact,  it  generally  happens  that  they  do  get  on  very  well  indeed 
together),  but  he  may  not  appreciate  him  so  easily  when  they 
inhabit  the  same  house.  The  manners  of  the  two  nations  are  so 
different ;  and  the  Englishman  is  notoriously  narrow  in  his  belief 
in  the  correctness  of  the  habits  practised  by  himself — bathing 
daily,  airing  the  room,  changing  his  clothes  sometimes,  refraining 
from  expectorating  on  the  dining-room  carpet,  not  hiccoughing 
loudly  in  public,  and  so  forth.  He  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  resent 
this  cohabitation,  and  to  demand  a  rest-house  exclusively  for  his 
own  countrymen  and  for  those  Egyptians  who  have  become 
Europeanised.  But  the  policy  of  the  velvet-hand  denies  his  right 
to  complain  :  he  is  serving  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  he 
must  put  up  with  the  proximity  of  his  Egyptian  colleagues. 

When  an  English  inspector  sits  in  the  anteroom  of  the  office 
of  his  chief,  awaiting,  with  native  officials,  for  an  interview,  the 
policy  of  the  velvet-hand  declares  that  those  native  officials  should 
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be  invited  to  enter  the  sanctum  before  him,  as  not  being 
foreigners ;  and  if  it  is  argued  that  this  precedence  is  detrimental 
to  British  standing,  the  answer  is  given  that  it  is  the  dignity  of 
Egypt  and  not  the  already  assured  prestige  of  Britain  for  which 
we  are  striving. 

The  policy  of  the  velvet-hand  attempts  in  every  possible  way 
to  increase  the  self-confidence  and  dignity  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
introduce  them  into  the  councils  of  the  nations.  It  considers  that  the 
small  upper  class  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  willing 
to  confide  the  interests  of  the  eleven  inarticulate  millions  to  the 
care  of  that  class,  believing  that  the  possible  sufferings  caused 
to  the  peasantry  will  not  be  so  considerable  as  the  pains  endured 
by  the  Egyptian  patriot  who  sees  his  country  ruled  by  the 
foreigner. 

Thirdly  we  have  the  policy  of  the  guiding-pressure,  the  policy, 
that  is  to  say,  which  directs  the  Egyptians  along  the  path  upon 
which  they  ought  to  tread,  but  brings  strong  pressure  to  bear 
upon  them  at  all  times.  This  is  the  policy  which  was  pursued 
by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government 
and  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  it  is  the  policy  in  which  all  serious 
students  of  Egyptian  affairs  should  acquiesce,  so  long  as  Egypt  is 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  incorporation  in  our  own 
Empire  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  powerful  circumstances.  The 
policy  gives  the  Egyptians  a  certain  control  over  their  own  affairs, 
but  it  holds  the  power  of  veto  unquestionably  with  England.  It 
feels  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  Egypt’s  freedom  from  her, 
so  long  as  that  freedom  is  not  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
believes  that  England  has  a  certain  right  to  be  in  Egypt,  and 
it  would  deem  it  correct  to  ensure  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
right  were  the  country  threatened  with  interference  from  Turkey 
or  any  Western  Power.  The  English  officials  are  urged  to  deal 
sympathetically  with  their  native  colleagues,  but  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  them,  and  to  exert  to  the  full  their  powers  in  suppressing  evil 
practices.  The  policy  states  that  Egypt  is  not  ripe  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  preservation  of  order  without  the  aid  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  ;  but  it  endeavours,  nevertheless,  to  give  the  native 
every  chance,  and  to  place  him  in  any  post  which  can  be  safely 
given  to  him.  It  feels  that  the  most  simple  definition  of  its 
conduct  is  that  which  explains  that,  owing  to  England’s  high 
sense  of  the  rights  of  subordinate  nations,  Egypt  is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  series  of  small,  thoroughly  supervised  experiments 
in  self-government,  preparatory  to  possible  larger  ones:  but  that, 
though  the  trials  will  be  continued  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
results  are  not  yet  sufficiently  encouraging  to  allow  of  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  status  quo  during  the  present  generation.  Meanwhile 
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it  endeavours  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  British  control  as 
palatable  as  possible  to  the  Egyptians;  hut,  believing  that  the 
effendiat  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  nation,  it  feels  that 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  real  or  unanimous  expression  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  Occupation  as  such. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  this  policy  involves  the  making  of 
experiments,  the  giving  and  withdrawing  of  certain  liberties,  and 
the  constant  changes  of  portfolios  ;  and  it  must  he  understood  that 
the  Egyptians  are  such  a  docile  race  that  government  under  these 
conditions  is  a  ])ossibility,  provided  that  the  guiding-pressure  is 
firm  and  the  controlling  hand  sufficiently  known  to  be  recognised. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  giving  the  native  General  Assembly  and  Legislative 
Council  greater  powers,  a  step  which  was  very  severely  criticised 
hy  a  section  of  the  British  residents,  who  did  not  realise  that  it 
was  a  tentative  move  forced  upon  the  Agent  by  a  sense  of  fair 
play.  The  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  it.  In  his  last  report  he  turned  upon  the 
erring  native  politicians,  and  gave  them  as  straight  a  lecturing 
as  any  national  body  has  ever  received  :  and  it  was  with  evident 
relief  that,  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Government,  he  felt 
himself  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  experiment.  The  attempts  to 
increase  the  scope  of  the  Provincial  Councils  met  with  greater 
success,  and  no  retrogression  has  been  necessary.  Both  Lord 
Cromer  and  Sir  Eldon  made  experiments  in  allowing  native 
Ministers  a  certain  freedom  of  action  in  their  Ministries,  not 
always  controlled  hy  the  English  Advisers  ;  and  this  has  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  mischief,  though  the  policy  is  hy  no  means 
a  failure. 

But  while  measures  such  as  these  were  giving  the  Egyptians 
the  opportunity  of  showing  their  powers  and  failings,  there  were 
two  matters  which  called  for  some  show  of  the  iron-grip  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Agent.  Owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  retirement  of  Lord  Cromer,  crime  in  the 
provinces  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  were 
many  cases  of  pure  brigandage  with  which  the  police  seemed  to 
be  powerless  to  cope.  In  1909,  therefore,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  intro¬ 
duced  the  much  discussed  exile  laws,  hy  which  a  certain  class 
of  undesirable  was  liable  to  be  transported  to  a  criminal  colony 
in  an  oasis  amidst  the  wastes  of  the  western  desert.  The  effect 
of  this  law  was  instantaneous,  and  the  crime  returns  at  once 
began  to  go  down.  In  the  same  year  the  Press  Law  was  revived, 
and  was  applied  on  a  few  occasions  against  journals  which  had 
published  extremely  inflammatory  matter.  This  also  had  a  good 
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cftect,  and  the  native  papers  became,  for  a  time,  considerably  less 
prone  to  frenzied  and  often  obscene  ravings. 

The  fact  that  Sir  Eldon  gently  pressed  laws  such  as  these  into 
existence  through  the  regular  channels  of  native  legislation,  and 
applied  them  with  very  considerable  caution,  led  the  public  to 
give  him  little  credit  for  these  measures ;  but  he  did  not  on  any 
occasion  invite  recognition,  and  for  some  time  he  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  be  misunderstood  on  all  subjects.  It  was  only  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  when  illness  had  affected  his 
equanimity,  that  he  showed  resentment  in  this  regard.  It  is 
true  that  he  ahvays  disliked  that  class  of  men  who,  not  always 
without  reason,  sneered  at  him  from  the  recesses  of  the  Turf  Club, 
and  that  he  was  pretty  “short”  with  them;  but  except  by  an 
obvious  irritation  of  manner,  his  annoyance  was  not  marked. 
His  last  report,  however,  written  during  the  agonies  of  his  terrible 
illness,  shows  that  the  continuous  misrepresentation  of  his  actions 
was  beginning  to  affect  him.  He  was  aware  of  his  unpopularity 
with  the  majority  of  the  English,  who  did  not  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  whose  one 
idea  and  desire  was  to  act  as  though  Egypt  were  a  British  posses¬ 
sion  (which,  it  cannot  he  too  emphatically  stated,  it  is  not).  In 
his  report  he  points  out  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
rule  Egypt  by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  bnt  that  such  a  policy  is 
undesirahle  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  English  officials,  for  the  most  part,  failed  to  realise  this 
undcsirahility,  and  accused  Sir  Eldon  of  weakly  pandering  to 
Democracy,  while  the  carelessness  of  his  personal  manners  was 
cited  as  an  indication  of  his  lack  of  political  dignity.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  scoff  at  him,  and  Sir  Eldon’s  keen  eyes  could  not 
fail  to  observe  this  attitude  of  hostility  towards  himself  and  his 
policy.  “The  task  of  one  race  controlling  the  destinies  of  another 
race  of  entirely  different  qualities,”  he  wrote  bitterly  in  his  last 
report,  “is  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  complexity,  and  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  solved  by  copy-book  maxims  and  high-sounding 
platitudes.” 

When  the  fatal  nature  of  his  illness  was  announced  to  him 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  die  as  soon  as  possible;  but  wdien,  after 
lingering  for  some  time,  his  death  was  at  last  imminent,  he  told 
those  around  him  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  pain  endured,  he  was 
glad  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  discover,  after  all,  how’  much 
he  was  beloved  by  his  colleagues.  At  the  same  moment  the  news 
of  his  enforced  resignation  was  being  received  in  Cairo  with  an 
almost  general  sigh  of  relief. 

His  four  years  as  British  Agent  in  Egypt  were  so  occupied  with 
the  larger  problems  of  administration  and  with  the  breaking-up 
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of  the  united  opposition  to  the  Occupation  that  most  of  the 
Departmental  work  was  left  outside  the  range  of  his  personal 
supervision.  The  Ministry  of  Interior  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Arthur  Chitty,  who  interpreted  the  pro-Egyptian  policy  of 
the  Government  in  such  an  extreme  manner  that  the  English 
inspectors  under  his  command  were  made  to  take  a  very  back  seat. 
He  was,  however,  soon  replaced  by  Mr.  Ronald  Graham,  whose 
policy  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  excellent,  upholding,  as  he 
does,  the  dignity  of  the  English  officials  on  the  one  hand,  and 
showing  cordiality  to,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
other.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  placed  in  the  charge  of 
Sir  Paul  Harvey,  but  in  some  of  the  Ministries  the  English 
Advisers  were  perhaps  not  very  first-rate  men,  and  a  number  of 
evil  practices  have  crept  in  without  attracting  their  notice,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  delay  in  settling  minor  points  of  business,  the 
receiving  of  bribes  by  native  officials,  and  so  forth.  These  are 
the  matters  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  new  Agent,  and 
which,  indeed,  were  beginning  to  receive  Sir  Eldon’s  attention 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Having  cleared  up  the  political 
situation.  Sir  Eldon’s  grip  was  tightening  at  all  points;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  misconception  which 
led  to  the  following  criticism  made  in  a  native  paper: — “The 
difference  between  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and  Lord  Cromer,”  wrote 
A1  Abram,  “is  that  the  latter  interested  himself  in  every  detail 
and  did  not  compromise  with  the  officials  in  their  internecine 
feuds,  the  interests  of  England  all  the  while  being  carefully 
guarded.  In  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  days  these  interests  were  as 
jealously  guarded,  but  everything  outside  them  met  with  little 
attention.  It  w’as  as  if  he  had  said,  ‘  This  does  not  concern  me.’ 

.  .  .  The  opening  of  a  new'  canal  w’as  Lord  Cromer’s  greatest 
pride ;  the  killing  of  the  Nationalist  movement  was  Sir  Eldon 
Ciorst’s  great  aim.” 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  introduce  a 
new  policy,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  he  will  carry  on  with  conviction  the  same  doctrines  preached 
by  his  predecessor,  freed,  by  reason  of  his  reputation,  from  the 
opposition  of  native  Ministers,  and  from  the  babel  of  conflicting 
criticisms  which  at  first  almost  drowmed  Sir  Eldon’s  voice,  and 
only  began  to  die  dowm  when  his  remarkable  powers  commenced 
to  be  felt.  He  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  put  Egyptians  into 
Government  positions  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  to  an  unbiased  mind  that  the  appointment  of  an 
Englishman  w’ould  be  morally  and  practically  more  desirable. 
Tjike  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  he  will  tell  the  English  officials  that  they 
must  teach  at  the  same  time  that  they  help  to  govern  ;  that  they 
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must  remember  that  they  are  lent  to  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Egyptians  as  well  as  for  the  good  name  of  Britain,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  any  way  employed  by  the  Home  Government  for  the 
profit  of  the  British  Empire.  He  will  doubtless  declare  that 
England  has  no  intention  of  annexing  Egypt,  except  under  an 
extraordinary,  and  at  present  w’holly  unforeseen  and  undesired, 
combination  of  circumstances  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  scrutiny  and  inspection  of  its 
Government  officials  must  be  continued  indefinitely,  though 
perhaps  on  increasingly  liheral  lines. 

A  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  rule  of  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  and  Tjord  Kitchener  will  probably  be  apparent  from  the 
outset.  Lord  Kitchener,  hy  the  power  of  his  great  name,  and 
by  the  awe  in  which  it  is  held  in  Egypt,  will  he  able  to  keep  the 
country  quiet  without  exertion  ;  whereas — and  this  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  understood — Sir  Eldon,  having  at  first  no  particular 
reputation  amongst  the  natives,  had  no  great  chance  in  four  brief 
years  to  make  himself  felt;  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  only 
in  1910  and  1911  that  the  strength  of  his  arm  was  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged.  Had  he  been  spared  for  a  few  years  longer, 
the  clearer  political  atmosphere,  brought  about  to  a  large  extent 
by  his  acuteness,  would  at  last  have  given  him  the  opportunity, 
of  which  Lord  Kitchener  now  reaps  the  benefit,  of  overhauling 
the  machine  of  Government,  and  setting  it  working  smoothly 
once  more.  The  hand  of  Death  has  removed  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  beginning  to  launch  out,  secure  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  and  pitfalls,  and  confident  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  that  line  of  policy  from  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  he  had  not  once  deviated. 

The  two  great  questions  which  Lord  Kitchener’s  regime  will 
have  to  answer  are,  firstly,  Ts  it  possible  to  make  the  machine  of 
Government  work  properly,  as  it  must  certainly  be  made  to  work 
at  all  costs,  while  native  Ministers  and  officials  take  a  large  part 
in  the  administration^;  and,  secondly.  Can  we  prevent  “unrest” 
in  Egypt  at  the  same  time  that  we  give  Egyptians  sufficient  scope 
to  develop  their  administrative  abilities?  It  is  probable  that  the 
answers  will  still  prove  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  as  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Lord  Cromer’s  rule. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  cannot  morally  evacuate  Egypt,  and 
our  conscience  does  not  permit  us  to  annex  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  a  middle  course,  acting  as  though  we 
had  no  intention  of  doing  either.  Tt  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
allow’  Egyptians  to  take  at  least  as  large  a  share  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  they  are  now  doing  ;  but  England  should  demand,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  extremest  ability  and  tact  from  the  men  she 
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sends  to  Egypt  (she  takes  their  incorruptibility  for  granted),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  has  the  right  to  ask  for  honesty,  brains, 
and  activity,  in  the  native  officials.  Deficiency  in  these  qualities 
should  be  punished  with  instant  dismissal. 

In  this  [X)licy  of  a  firm  guiding-pressure  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  may  acquiesce,  and  even  Democracy  may  demand 
that  the  status  quo  be  not  altered.  For  if  we  have  any  pity  for 
suffering,  if  we  have  any  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  if  we  have 
any  hatred  of  class  tyranny,  then  we  must  postpone  that  day 
when  eleven  millions  of  people  will  be  governed  by  a  small  and 
utterly  unsympathetic  upper  class,  who  desire  nothing  but  their 
own  profit  and  gain.  We  must  hold  on  to  Egypt,  not  for  the  greed 
of  land,  not  for  the  strategic  value  of  the  position,  not  for  the 
filling  of  our  coffers,  but  because  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  recurrence  of  unspeakable  misery  from  which 
Ibigland,  and  England  alone,  has  saved  the  Egyptian  people. 

W. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 

A  Foreign  Statesman’s  Point  of  View. 

Paris,  August  12. 

In  the  present  muddle  of  English  politics  it  is  necessary  to  go 
some  years  back  to  understand  the  origins  of  the  case.  In  fact, 
the  responsibility  of  this  muddle  belongs  to  the  Conservative 
I’arty,  or  rather  it  was  determined  by  the  absence  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party. 

The  split  of  the  Liberal  Party  caused  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  not  such  old  history.  Most  of  the 
leaders  of  that  period  have  disappeared  from  the  political  scene, 
but  they  have  been  replaced  by  others  who  had  an  active  share 
in  the  drama,  the  consequences  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day. 

After  the  split  there  stood  three  parties — the  Conservatives,  the 
Tiiberal  Unionists,  and  the  orthodox  Tjiberals,  respectively  led  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Ralislniry,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  most  ardent  and  active — if  the  term  were  not  disrespectful 
for  such  a  remarkable  statesman  I  should  say  the  fussiest — of  the 
Liberal  Unionists. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone,  defeated  in  the  House  of  Tiords,  dissolved 
Parliament,  he  had  to  resign  in  face  of  the  majority  composed  by 
the  Conservative  and  Tnberal  Unionist  parties.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  organise  a  homogeneous  Con¬ 
servative  Cabinet  supported  by  the  Lihiu-al  TTnionists.  Instead 
the  new  administration  consisted  of  members  of  the  two  Unionist 
parties.  The  consequence  of  this  mistake  was  the  fusion  of  both 
in  one  Unionist  Party,  and  consequently  the  disappearance  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  again  the  most  active 
of  the  members  of  the  Unionist  Party,  as  he  had  been  of  the 
Tjiberal  Party.  Now,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  never  a  Conservative. 
He  was  more  of  a  Radical  than  anything  else.  He  was  strongly 
authoritarian.  But  a  Radical  is  always  an  authoritarian  upside 
dowm.  Make  him  stand  on  his  feet,  he  naturally  becomes  a 
dictator.  Political  opinions  are  very  much  a  question  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  A  man  at  the  lower  end  is  impatient  of  authority  from 
above.  Place  him  on  the  top,  he  will  be  impatient  of  resistance 
from  below.  Authoritarianism  has  no  more  to  do  with  political 
principles  than  political  opinions  have.  In  politics,  principles  and 
opinions  are  different  things.  Principles  are  absolute,  opinions 
must  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  A  man’s  political 
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opinions  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  in  open  conflict  with  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  just  giving  us  an  example  of  this. 
We  shall  see  about  it  later  on. 

So  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  strong  breath  imi)elled  the  Unionist 
Party  along  the  way  of  Imperialism.  His  was  a  great  and 
patriotic  idea,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Conservative  Party 
actually  disappeared.  There  remained  the  Unionist  and  the  Home 
Pule  Parties.  I  do  not  mention  the  Irish  and  Labour  Parties, 
for  they  were,  and  are,  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  organise 
an  administration.  Oratorical  power  is  not  sufiicient  to  rule  a 
country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Unionists 
weakened  the  Liberal  Party.  Of  course,  that  might  be  expedient 
for  immediate  political  purposes,  but  it  was  a  tremendous  mistake 
in  the  long  run.  The  next  consequence  of  that  inconsiderate 
policy  w’as  to  make  Home  Rule  the  hinge  of  British  politics. 
This  simple  fact  changed  the  whole  system.  The  Conservative 
Party  ceased  to  be  Conservative — it  became  simply  Unionist.  The 
Ijiberal  Party,  with  the  severance  of  the  more  sober-minded  part 
of  its  members,  headed  by  that  most  sober-minded  of  English 
statesmen,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Radicals  and  their  allies — the  Irish  and  Labour 
Parties.  On  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement,  the  Crown  tried  to  use 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  brake.  But  the  experiment  failed.  Not 
only  because  Lord  Rosebery  had  not  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  fact  certainly  contributed  to  the  failure.  Had 
not  that  far-seeing  statesman  been  a  peer,  he  might,  perhaps,  by 
his  personal  magnetism  and  strong  intellectual  powers  have 
delayed  the  march  of  events.  But  even  those  qualities,  supported 
by  natural  pluck  and  Scotch  shrewdness  and  obstinacy,  could  not 
stop  them.  Putting  speculation  aside,  the  fact  is  that  Lord 
Rosebery  had  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the  party.  The  Liberals 
were  for  some  years  headless — or  rather  too  headful,  acephalous 
let  us  call  it,  and  this  naturally  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the 
most  advanced  opinions  among  them. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  stcp]>ed  into  office,  he  did  so  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  his  side.  We  mean  exactly  that.  There  were 
really  two  Prime  Ministers.  We  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  slightest 
doubt  about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  loyalty  towards  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  born  leader.  As  long  as 
he  was  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership  that  natural  tendency 
of  his  character  could  hardly  assert  itself.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
far  above  him.  The  G.O.M.’s  stubbornness  was  supported  by 
the  unmatched  prestige  he  had  acquired  by  great  and  recognised 
services  and  a  long,  noble,  and  strenuous  life.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
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was  ou  a  par  with  his  irrepressible  colleague.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  became  rather  troublesome.  He  carried  Imperialism 
to  its  logical  conclusions.  He  finally  conceived  his  masterful 
scheme  of  an  Imperial  federation.  The  idea  of  a  Zollverein  im¬ 
posed  itself  as  the  only  practical  means  to  carry  it  out.  Having 
a  deep  insight  into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  started  the  Protectionist  policy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  could  not  say  it  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  country.  If  it  raised  any  enthusiasm,  however 
mild,  such  enthusiasm  was  particularly  remarkable  for  a  certain 
lack  of  unanimity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  feel  it.  Mr. 
lialfour’s  feelings  on  the  subject  were  certainly  of  a  calmer  nature. 
'L’he  opinions  of  the  party  seemed  divided.  Then  Mr.  Balfour 
made  the  greate.st,  the  most  far-reaching  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  times  in  British  politics.  He  dared  not  appeal 
to  the  country.  He  probably  feared  a  split  of  his  party  over  the 
tariff  question.  But  a  party  had  better  be  broken  than  cracked. 
The  Conservative  leader  did  not  think  so.  And  having  a  large 
majority  in  both  Houses,  he  resigned.  His  resignation  placed 
the  Crown  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  choose  him  a  suc¬ 
cessor  without  any  constitutional  indication.  The  King  naturally 
sent  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  genial  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  forming 
a  Cabinet. 

Sir  Henry  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  evidently  a  very 
modest  one.  Equally  modest  seemed  to  be  the  Liberal  Party. 
Neither  knew  how  strong  they  were.  That  is  not  surprising,  con¬ 
sidering  they  found  no  support  or  encouragement  in  the  London 
Press.  Therefore,  that  amiable  and  popular  gentleman,  whom 
his  friends — and  he  had  no  enemies — called  familiarly  C.  B., 
organised  a  Cabinet  visibly  tainted  with  Radicalism  and  Socialism. 
Sir  Henry  and  the  Tjihernls  thought  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  Government  business  without  the  support 
of  the  extreme  elements.  Such  a  misconception  of  the  real  position 
of  the  Liberal  Party  would  never  have  occurred  but  for  the  mistake 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Cabinet  preceding  the  General  Elec¬ 
tions.  Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  for  many  years.  It  was 
against  the  present  conception  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
result  showed  how  much  wiser  it  would  have  been  to  follow  the 
trodden  path.  The  Unionists,  divided  by  the  tariff  question,  lost 
the  hold  they  had  on  the  country.  The  polls  returned  a  crushing 
liiberal  majority  far  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Government,  independent  of  the  support  of  the  demagogues. 
W'lic'n  the  fact  was  realised  it  was  a  little  bit  too  late. 

Everybody  knows  that  every  collective  body  is  necessarily  led 
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by  those  of  its  members  that  profess  the  extremest  views.  If 
its  tendencies  arc  conservative  one  reactionary  will  make  it  re¬ 
actionary.  If  they  are  liberal,  one  demagogue  will  make  it 
distinctly  demagogic.  The  reason  is  that  multitudes — like  in¬ 
dividuals — are  led  by  their  passions,  not  by  their  virtues.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Democracy  is,  it  can  satisfy  the 
evil  instincts  of  a  greater  number. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reckless  Imperialism  and 
INIr.  Balfour’s  lack  of  energy  at  a  critical  point  gave  birth  to  a 
demagogic  administration. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  w'as  the  obvious  outcome  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  Its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  raised  the 
constitutional  question. 

This  constitutional  question,  even  in  its  present  form,  is  not 
new.  When  Lord  Bosebery  introduced,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Si]-  William  Hareourt’s  Budget,  with  progressive  succession 
duties,  some  thought  the  Lords  would  not  pass  it.  Foreseeing 
that  the  then  Bi-emier  contested  the  Lords’  right  to  defeat  a 
money  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  took  up  the  challenge.  He  declared 
that  the  House  of  Ijords  had  the  same  rights  as  the  House  of 
Commons  wdiere  a  money  Bill  was  concerned,  as  well  as  any 
other  Bills.  The  Ijords  for  some  time  past  had  found  it  inex¬ 
pedient  to  interfere  with  money  Bills.  It  was  a  question  of  policy, 
not  of  right.  The  Imrds’  rights  were  unaffected  by  it.  He  still 
adhered  to  that  policy  of  abstention,  and  advised  their  Ijordships 
to  vote  the  Budget.  This  was  just  after  the  Lords  had  rejected 
the  Home  Buie  Bill.  This  Bill  w^as  voted  by  the  Commons, 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement  in  and  out  of  Westminster,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  full.  The  crowd  around  Westminster  was  dense,  and 
seemed  unanimous  against  the  Bill.  The  clubs  were  crowded 
with  men  who  had  been  unable  to  gain  admittance  into  the  House. 
The  Bill  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  12.  The  number  of  the 
Irish  was  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  forty.  I  am  writing 
abroad,  without  documents  or  notes,  trusting  only  my  pretty 
good  memory.  There  may  be  some  inaccurate  details.  The 
principal  facts  are  certainly  true. 

The  Home  Buie  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
hy  Lord  Bosebery  in  a  half-hearted,  sceptical  way.  Lord  Bosebery 
anticipated,  and  graciously — was  it  gladly? — accepted  defeat. 
’Fhere  was  no  doubt  then  that  the  Upper  House,  defeating  the 
Bill,  echoed  the  real  voice  of  the  nation.  The  Lords  were  then 
exceptionally  strengthened  by  preventing  hasty  legislation  that 
the  country  at  heart  disapproved  of.  So  Lord  Salisbury  was  at 
that  moment  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  uphold  the  rights 
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of  the  Lords  in  principle.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  masterful 
stroke  of  political  tactics  to  give  way  on  the  Budget  question.  It 
showed  the  Lords  would  not  abuse  their  rights.  Did  the  future 
justify  this  move?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  had  the  long¬ 
standing  question  of  the  Lords’  rights  been  settled  when  their 
usefulness  was  evident  and  their  prestige  at  its  highest?  But 
it  was  not.  And  the  Lords  are  to  this  day  hated  by  the  Irish  on 
account  of  Home  Buie,  hated  by  the  demagogues  on  account  of 
being  peers  more  than  anything  else.  Lord  Eosebery  was  the 
first  English  statesman  who  raised  the  question  of  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  suggestion  at  the  time  was  unheeded. 
Was  it  premature?  Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  then  ; 
it  might  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Unionist  Party.  It  was  not, 
and  what  might  have  been  made  by  thoughtful  evolution  was  by 
necessity  made  by  revolution.  Politics  is  the  science  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Not  opportunism.  Opportunism  is  the  w'eak  policy  of 
a  weak  man,  who  does  what  is  dictated  to  him  by  circumstances, 
or  by  mob,  or  the  rotten  ideas  of  the  day.  Politics  should  obey 
principles  and  doctrines,  and  steer  among  circumstances,  availing 
itself  of  favourable  opportunities  so  as  to  go  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  immutable  principles.  The  blind  course  of  following 
invariably  the  straight  way  of  principles  means  wTeck.  The 
foolish  course  of  ignoring  them  means  aimless  drifting  among 
shoals  and  final  foundering  in  mud. 

So  the  political  situation  in  England  came  to  this  crucial  point, 
from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape  without  that  breaking  of 
traditions  that  is  generally  called  a  revolution  and  is  really  a  mess. 

The  present  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  absolutely  un¬ 
constitutional.  It  cannot  stand.  It  must  give  place  to  another 
reform. 

The  mistake  came  from  considering  the  House  of  Lords  just 
as  an  ordinary  second  chamber.  The  House  of  Lords  is  entirely 
sui  generis.  The  Peers  have  the  right  of  direct  personal  inter¬ 
ference  wdth  the  political  and  administrative  affairs  of  the  country, 
while  the  Commons  only  have  that  right  through  their  elected 
representatives.  That  is  why  Lord  Lansdowne’s  scheme  of  a 
plebiscite  to  settle  the  conflicts  arising  between  Tiords  and 
Commons  was  as  revolutionary  as  Mr.  Asquith’s  limitations 
of  the  Lords’  power.  A  dissolution  should  he  sufficient  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  Parliament  still  represented  public  opinion  or  not. 
A  plebiscite  would  mean  as  much  or  nothing  at  all.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  Lord  Lansdowne’s  conserva¬ 
tive  principles  and  his  revolutionary  opinion  on  the  subject.  A 
mistake  always  breeds  mistakes.  This  one  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
was  a  thoroughbred  issuing  from  a  long  pedigree  of  them.  It 
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weakened  the  situation  of  the  Lords,  placing  them  on  most 
unsteady  ground,  since  it  admitted  the  principle  of  the  masses 
being  the  arbiter  in  a  conflict  between  themselves  and  what  are 
absurdly  called  the  classes. 

There  is  no  reason,  other  than  arithmetical,  for  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Commons.  The  Lords,  though  less  numerous, 
represent  wider  and  more  general  interests.  Besides,  the  vote  of 
the  Lords  represents  undoubtedly  and  exactly  the  thought  and 
will  of  a  certain  class  of  the  British  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  be  the  true 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  And  this 
for  several  reasons.  The  majority  of  the  members  under  the 
English  electoral  system,  especially  if  that  majority  be  not  a 
large  one,  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  majority  of  the 
voters.  Take  five  members.  Suppose  three  were  elected  by 
5,001  voters  against  4,999  each,  and  the  other  two  by  9,000 
against  1,000  each.  The  majority  represents  16,997  electors, 
while  the  minority  represents  27,998  electors.  In  the  meantime 
the  vote  of  three  hundred  Peers  means  the  vote  of  three  hundred 
British  subjects.  A  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  majority 
of  an  important  and  influential  section  of  the  country. 

The  electoral  vote  is  not  imperative.  Gentlemen  are  elected 
to  Parliament  on  general  grounds.  Sometimes  each  elector  votes 
on  a  different  ground.  As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  electors  vote 
only  on  sentimental  or  selfish  grounds.  I  mean  when  they  vote 
consciously.  For  one  the  question  in  his  mind  is  education,  for 
another  Home  Pule,  for  another  Tariff  Eefonn,  for  another  the 
liquor  question  or  the  agricultural  question,  or  fear  of  Germany. 
You  cannot  expect  every  elector  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  man 
he  votes  for  on  all  of  those  questions.  When  he  has  approved  of 
him  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  just  the  one  that  worries  him 
most,  his  vote  is  acquired.  But  then,  once  in  Parliament  another 
question  arises  and  the  vote  of  the  member  is  not  the  vote  of  the 
elector.  The  House  of  Commons  only  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  electorate  with  the  strongest  inservations. 

And  that  is  where  the  Unionist  Party  made  another  mistake. 
The  mind  of  the  electorate  is  ('lemental.  Too  many  questions 
should  not  be  subnntt('d  to  tlu'ni.  1  ])ersonally  do  not  believe 
they  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  ndorin  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  When  Mr.  As({uith’s  Cabinet  api>ealed  to  the  country 
it  stood  on  the  House  of  Lords  platform.  Why  did  not  the 
Opposition  leave  it  there?  Why  did  not  they  fight  the  battle 
on  the  very  grounds  the  Cabinet  had  chosen?  They  got  instead 
another  platform  of  their  own.  A  negative  platform  would  have 
been  the  best  one  from  a  tactical  point  of  view.  But  the  Unionists 
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preferred  to  stand  on  the  Tariff  Keform.  The  result  was  that 
the  elector  found  himself  faced  by  two  equally  radical  reforms — 
one  political,  the  other  economical.  The  English  as  a  people 
are  naturally  conservative.  They  abhor  sudden  changes.  They 
can  walk  or  even  run.  But  leaping  is  distasteful  to  them — to 
say  nothing  of  somersaults.  Now,  what  was  required  of  them 
was  a  somersault.  The  direction  of  that  gymnastic  feat  was  left 
to  their  choice.  They  might  turn  head  over  heels  on  the  political 
carpet  or  on  the  financial  carpet.  But  one  or  the  other  they  must 
choose.  They  chose  what  they  deemed  the  softer  carpet  to  fall 
on — the  one  on  which  the  smallest  number  of  ribs  had  a  chance 
of  being  broken.  They  were  not  Lords.  The  question  that 
affected  the  Lords  directly  only  affected  them  indirectly  through 
its  possible  remote  consequences.  The  personal  inconvenience  for 
them  was  rather  doubtful  in  the  dim  future.  On  the  other  side 
the  Tariff  Beform  would  affect  their  pockets,  which  are  much 
nearer  their  souls  than  their  feelings  or  their  j)olitical  convictions. 
The  Lords  might  have  the  veto  or  not.  The  electors  would  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  food  and  their  drink  and  their  clothes. 
That  was  a  serious  affair — much  more  serious  than  the  Lords’ 
veto.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  last  election  turned  rather 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  than  the  constitutional  change.  In  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  what  were  the  actual  motives 
when  they  had  to  decide  on  two  vital  and  quite  different  ques¬ 
tions.  How  woidd  a  man  vote  who  would  be  for  the  House  of 
liords  and  against  Fiscal  Beform? 

There  are  only  two  way^  of  considering  the  result  of  an  election. 
Either  the  candidate  stands  on  his  own  merits,  or  his  mandate 
is  more  or  less  imperative.  The  first  t\as  the  old  conception,  and 
it  was  the  basis  of  English  representative  government.  The 
jieople  were  supposed  to  choose  the  best  among  themselves  to  run 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  Members  of  Parliament  should 
represent  the  j^K'ople’s  interest  and  rights,  not  their  political 
opinions.  Democracy  has  made  great  steps  in  England  during 
these  last  few  years.  Imperialism  has  set  its  seal  on  the  politics 
of  the  day.  The  intermediate  Member  of  Parliament  is  fast 
disappearing.  Instead  Parliament  gets  a  sort  of  imperative 
mandate.  It  is  a  fact,  and  discussions  on  the  right  and  wTong 
of  fads  are  utterly  useh'ss.  But  then,  when  you  consult  the 
electorate  the  consultation  must  be  made  on  simple,  concreb^ 
points  if  you  want  to  get  at  the  real  opinion  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  Moreover,  you  cannot  consult  him  about  different  points, 
particularly  not  about  conflicting  questions.  If  you  do  you  get 
into  a  muddle.  To  have  a  true,  imperative  mandate  you  wmuld 
have  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  every  new  question,  or  adopt 
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Lord  Lansdovvnc’s  scheme  of  referendum.  This  is  the  decadence 
of  Parliament.  It  is  the  final  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  system. 
And  it  is  just  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  losing  its  authority 
and  its  power  that  the  mixed  majority  of  Home  Eulers  want  to 
make  this  House  uppermost. 

The  British  Constitution  gives  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time 
it  precludes  them  from  the  possibility  of  ever  entering  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
House  of  Lords  and  all  the  Upper  Houses  in  the  world.  People 
are  not  granted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  granted 
the  honour  of  a  peerage.  Such  an  honour,  which  in  other  countries 
would  only  mean  a  title,  in  England  confers  on  them,  not  only 
a  title,  but  some  privileges,  one  of  which  is  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House.  They  pass  from  one  class  of  the  population  to  another. 
Therefore,  they  forfeit  the  political  rights  of  the  class  they  leave. 
There  is  no  choice.  They  can  decline  the  honour  of  a  peerage. 
But  if  they  accejit  it,  the  fact  that  they  take  their  seat  or  not 
means  absolutely  nothing.  They  cannot  sit  among  the  Commons. 
When  the  peerage  is  inherited  the  case  is  still  harder.  A  man 
who  by  right  of  birth  succeeds  to  a  peerage  cannot  refuse  it. 

I  think  it  w'as  Lord  Selborne  who,  some  years  ago,  made  a  test 
case  by  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  had  come  into 
his  title.  He  was  then  supported  by  iNfr.  George  Curzon,  now 
Lord  Curzon.  Mr.  Labouchere  called  the  Speaker’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  Peer  was  sitting  among  the  Commons.  Lord 
Selborne  declared  he  would  not  use  his  right  to  sit  with  the 
Lords.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
a  Peer  used  his  rights  or  not,  he  could  in  no  case  enjoy  those 
of  a  Commoner.  Lord  Selborne  was  unseated.  So  the  position 
of  a  Peer,  according  to  the  British  Constitution,  is  even  more 
binding  than  the  King’s.  The  King  can  abdicate.  A  Peer 
cannot.  Lord  Selborne  was  sentenced  to  hard  peerage  for  life. 

According  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  the  Lords  cannot  vote  money 
Bills.  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  resign  their  functions  to 
become  Members  of  Parliament,  not  even  electors.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  taxed,  and  more  and  more  heavily  taxed  every  year. 
This  is  how  a  Liberal-Eadical  Parliament  makes  a  law  in  the  most 
iniquitous,  unconstitutional,  un-British  tf'rnis  of  taxation  without 
representation.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  Till  now  it  was 
a  matter  of  choice.  The  Lords  had  a  right  to  vote  the  money 
Bills.  They  asserted  their  right  at  the  vote  of  the  last  Budget. 
If  they  found  it  expedient  to  let  money  Bills  pass  undiscussed, 
they  used  the  right.  But  after  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  they  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  thirteen  colonies  of  North 
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America  under  George  III.  The  colonies  therefore  proclaimed 
their  independence.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Asquith  thought  of 
creating  some  scores  of  peers  ready  to  proclaim  their  own 
dependence.  And,  after  all,  who  know’s  what  might  have 
happened  ? 

Anyhow,  this  constitutional  reform  has  done  away  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  Such  a  crippled,  helpless  branch  of  Parliament 
cannot  live.  The  Lords  cannot  accept  for  themselves  the  principle 
of  taxation  without  representation,  w’hich  no  other  class  of  British 
society  would  submit  to.  The  consequences  of  the  Constitutional 
Bill  will  be  a  serious  reform  of  the  Upper  House.  In  what  sense 
such  a  reform  w'ill  be  made,  it  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  foresee. 
The  only  certain  thing  is  that  such  a  reform  w’ill  be  made  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Upper  House  will  become  stronger  than  it 
has  been  for  ever  so  long. 

As  I  was  finishing  this  article  the  telegraph  brought  me  the 
news  that  Lord  Morley’s  motion  had  been  adopted  by  the  Lords. 
As  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  forcibly  put  it,  this  is  not  the  end 
of  the  constitutional  struggle.  Five  hundred  British  subjects 
cannot  remain  subject  to  taxation  without  representation ,  even  if 
they  are  Peers.  Till  now  the  Lords  have  yielded  their  rights  to 
keep  their  privileges.  Since  their  rights  are  denied  them,  they 
are  sure  to  yield  their  privileges  and  claim  a  new’  Bill  of  Bights. 
.\n  honour  that  deprives  a  man  of  his  political  rights  is  very  much 
like  a  condemnatory  sentence  passed  by  a  severe  judge  on  a 
relapsing  criminal.  The  House  of  Tjords  w'ill  make  room  for  a 
Second  Chamber  having  no  historical  or  traditional  roots.  So 
far  the  British  Constitution  has  been  the  natural  growth  and 
development  of  national  institutions.  By  placing  five  hundred 
men  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  the  Badicals  have  up¬ 
rooted  it.  The  new^  thing  will  be  made  like  any  Continental 
Second  Chamber.  It  w’ill  have  to  be  Conservative  or  it  will  be 
the  fifth  w’heel  of  a  cart.  It  will  be  Conservative  and  it  will 
be  pow’erful,  w’hile  the  House  of  Lords  w’as  Conservative  and 
pow’erless.  Will  anybody  be  the  better  for  it?  England  w'ill  h.ave 
a  few  more  professional  politicians.  English  politics  will  no  doubt 
be  livelier.  And  still,  for  many  a  year  to  come,  it  w'ill  continue 
turning  on  the  same  pivot — Irish  Home  Buie. 


Zeno. 
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AiKivov,  AiXivov  fine,  to  i‘  ev  viKaroi. 

That  which  the  foreseeing  have  long  foreseen,  which  even  1  have 
predicted,  like  Cassandra,  to  ears  deaf  or  deafened,  is  upon  us. 
We  are  fast  passing  through  trickery  to  tyranny.  The  Revolution 
is  in  progress  and  will  soon  bo  in  swing.  A  Revolution  not  of 
idealism,  but  of  greed ;  not  high,  but  low.  A  Revolution  without 
})hysical  risk  to  its  conspirators,  without  passionate  demand  from 
the  nation,  without  voluntary  assent  from  “the  People,”  coerced 
and  misled  by  a  Tradc-Union-Socialist  alliance  that  cooks  opinion 
and  self-righteously  misrepresents  positions,  a  Revolution  that 
has  little  to  do  with  the  “privileges  ”  of  peers  as  peers,  but  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  privileges  usurped  by  aggressive  Ministers  and 
twisted  by  a  subservient  House  of  Commons  ;  a  Revolution  backed 
by  a  second  violent  minority  that  has  no  sympathy  either  with  the 
Socialists  or  their  antithesis — Great  Britain  ;  a  cunningly  manu¬ 
factured,  engineered,  suiK'rimposed ,  unpardonable,  unearned 
Revolution;  a  Itevolution  at  once  unreal  and  as  yet  unrealised, 
yet  one  that  must  he  the  parent  of  many  more. 

It  may  he  well  to  take  stock  of  the  broad  emergencies  quite 
apart  from  the  technical  aspects  of  the  monu'nt,  though  these, 
too,  require  review.  Liberty,  security,  everything  that  makes 
for  grit  and  sinew,  as  opposed  to  aiuTmic  sloppiness,  all  that 
unites  and  keeps  compact,  as  against  every  solvent,  everything 
that  conc('rns  freedom,  national  and  individual,  are  at  stake.  It 
is  so  easy  to  demolish  in  haste,  so  hard  to  rebuild  at  leisure.  The 
still  virile  country  has  been  overbalanced  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  mechanical  deputies,  and  for  the  nonce  the  nation  has  ab¬ 
dicated  to  “the  People.”  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  abject 
stroke,  the  ])retext  by  which  their  majority  was  concocted,  is 
Home  Rule,  with  all  the  disruptions  in  its  train.  But  that  is 
not  the  main  lever  to  secure  the  despotism  of  our  Jacobin 
oligarchs  or  to  forward  their  long  list  of  predatory  bribes.  It  is 
a  proletarian  Cabal  enjoying  and  promising  (what  no  true  Socialist 
would  peianit)  pseudo-Socialism  in'fh  real  sn]arie.<}.  And  its  main 
object  is  no  less  than  U^niversal  Suffrage.  Only  that  will  content 
or  suffice  it.  That  alone  will  keep  them  in  office,  and  the  country 
in  a  perjX'tual  flux  of  hasty  upheavals.  That  alone  will  usher  in 
the  reign  of  roughs  outside  the  one  House  left  us,  and  of  ruffians 
inside  to  drive  and  browbeat  it.  Unless  resistance  is  tough. 
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organised,  and  resolute,  this  hour  is  at  hand.  We  are  m.arching 
towards  it  blindly.  Let  ns  open  onr  eyes. 

They  compass  the  enslavement  of  the  educated  to  the  un¬ 
educated,  of  brains  to  bulk,  of  wisdom  or  steadiness  to  the  ignorance 
and  caprice  of  wants  or  theories,  of  insight  to  the  selfish  lack 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  who  most  arrogate  its  monopoly,  of 
government  to  occasion,  of  patriotism  to  party,  and  of  party  to 
caucus,  of  monarchy  to  dictatorship.  They  would  plunder  one 
half  of  the  nation  to  pau]X'rise  the  other,  and  their  bureaucrats 
will  persecute  the  “people”  whom  they  will  profess  to  enrich. 
The  Lower  Chamber  will  prove  a  Star-Chamber,  and  a  secular 
Inquisition  will  be  established.  The  “Constitution,”  which  really 
means  the  preclusion  of  absolutism  and  the  free  interplay  of 
element, <1,  makes  small  appeal,  I  know,  to  the  crowd.  It  seems 
a  learned  abstraction  without  shape  or  substance.  But  that  crowd 
will  bitterly  repent  its  removal  when  the  substitute  is  in  working 
disorder,  without  let  or  hindrance.  “Democracy”  is  an  element, 
not  a  elass,  and  “privilege”  belongs  to  the  voter  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative  as  well  as  to  social  responsibility.  All  this,  how'ever, 
has  been  neglected,  and  is  quite  forgotten  in  the  general  scramble. 
For  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  real  onslaught  is 
aimed  not  at  “privilege,”  but  at  property,  and  brigandage  easily 
becomes  popular  in  Lobin  Hood’s  forest  or  poor  little  Bed  Biding- 
hood’s  village.  The  sleepiness  of  our  middle  class,  the  laxness  of 
our  upper,  the  bewilderment  of  a  lower  class,  trained  to  read 
without  understanding,  deluded  by  demagogues  and  played  on  by 
the  crude  logic  of  wants,  the  lack  of  intelligible  converse  between 
the  gentlemen  who  ought  to  lead  and  the  people,  the  consequent 
force  of  agitators  and  anarchs,  the  degradation  of  our  present 
parliamentary  system,  now  aggravated  by  payment  of  members, 
the  sheer  and  cynical  materialism  pervading  the  community — all 
these  are  handles  in  the  ^Ministerial  grasp,  a  mediocre  grasp  if 
only  bullying  were  confronted  by  courage.  Tjet  us  not  be  deceived. 
T^niversal  Suffrage  is  purposed,  and  purposed  by  the  very  men 
who  never  tire  of  denouncing  class-legislation.  They  have 
abolished  the  trusteeship  of  the  Tjords  and  its  referring  powers 
to  the  nation.  They  desire  now,  and  right  speedily,  to  give 
private  “privileges  ”  at  the  public  expense  to  the  proletariat  wdiose 
votes  maintain  them  and  their  friends  in  offices  and  emoluments. 
They  would  let  that  proletariat  fancy  itself  a  sultan,  w^hile  they 
play  the  ]iart  of  his  grand-vizier.  But 

“  Who  is  the  grand-vi/.ier,  and  who  the  king, 

Bod  tdess  us  all,  that’s  quite  another  thing.” 

They  are  so  short-sighted  that  for  a  brief  orgy  of  Oriental  power 
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they  will  sacrifice  their  own  despicable  future.  Lot  them  beware. 
What  has  just  been  manoeuvred  is  a  catastrophe,  but  Lniversal 
Suffrage  will  be  a  cataclysm  eventually  overwhelming  even  its 
authors,  as  Frankenstein  was  destroyed  by  the  mechanical  monster 
that  he  had  constructed.  The  “Strike”  may  teach  them. 

If  they  will  not  hear  the  philosophers  even  of  their  own  sect, 
will  they  listen  to  the  historian?  Mill  has  rebuked  them,  but 
IMacaulay — the  Whig-radical  who  revered  the  Constitution — re¬ 
bukes  them  more  severely,  far  more  hrilliantly  and  effectively 
than  the  pedagogue  of  the  Useful.  And  Macaulay  was  well  versed 
in,  had  weighed  and  rejected  all  the  Socialist  arguments  of  his 
day,  arguments  which  have  not  been  pushed  further  hy  more 
violent  supports,  arguments  with  less  pretext,  moreover,  from  our 
present  conditions  than  from  those  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  ’forties.  The  very  word  “Socialist”  was  then  in 
use,  and  Macaulay  has  used  it.  He  knew  that  a  burglar  could 
flatter  himself  as  a  redistributor  of  wealth,  that  neither  wealth 
nor  poverty  connote  virtue  or  vice,  and  that  if  the  State  were  to 
absorb  private  means  at  the  public  cost,  and  set  up  its  erring 
fiat  as  the  standard  of  merit,  the  inequalities  would  begin 
again  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  favouritism,  and  without  the 
sanction  either  of  law  or  nature.  Hear  Macaulay,  then,  in  his 
fine  speech  on  the  Chartist  Petition,  delivered  in  May,  1842, 
before  a  thrilled  House  of  Commons,  and  applicable,  every  word 
of  it,  to-day.  He  will  vindicate  our  contentions,  nor  can  he 
merely  he  quoted  piecemeal.  With  the  Chartists,  apart  from  their 
agitators,  he  sympathised.  With  some  of  their  demands  he 
agreed.  But  against  universal  suffrage  he  set  his  face  inflexibly 
as  thinker,  historian,  citizen,  and  patriot.  He  was  a  profound 
mistruster  of  “ignorant  crowds”  moved  hy  sh.allow  or  interested 
persuaders.  He  regarded  things  as  a  whole,  and  only  in  the  whole 
would  he  recognise  justice.  “My  firm  conviction.”  he  urged  after 
irrefutable  reasons,  “is  that  in  our  country  universal  suffrage 
is  incompatible,  not  with  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but 
with  all  forms  of  government,  and  with  everything  for  the  sake 
of  which  forms  of  government  exist ;  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
property,  and  that  it  is  consequently  incompatible  with  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  arguments  which  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  on  the  security  of  property  civilisation  de¬ 
pends ;  that  where  property  is  insecure  no  climate,  however 
delicious,  no  soil,  however  fertile,  no  convenience  for  trade  and 
navigation,  no  natural  endowments  of  body  or  of  mind,  can 
prevent  a  nation  from  sinking  into  barbarism;  that  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  men  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has 
been  created  by  their  industry  and  laid  up  by  their  self-denial. 
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Society  will  advance  in  arts  and  in  wealth,  notwithstanding  the 
sterility  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  heavy  taxes  and  destructive  wars.  Those  persons  who  say 
that  England  has  been  greatly  misgoverned,  that  her  legislation 
is  defective,  that  her  wealth  has  been  squandered  in  unjust  and 
impolitic  contests  with  America  and  w’ith  France,  do,  in  fact, 
hear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  doctrine.  For 
that  our  country  has  made,  and  is  making,  great  progress  in  all 
that  contributes  to  the  material  comfort  of  man  is  indisputable. 
If  that  progress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  w'hat  can  w'c  ascribe  it  but  to  the  diligence,  the  energy, 
the  thrift  of  individuals?  To  what  can  we  ascribe  that  diligence, 
that  energy,  that  thrift,  except  to  the  security  w’hich  property 
has  during  many  generations  enjoyed  here?  Such  is  the  powder 
of  this  great  principle  that  even  in  the  last  war,  the  most  costly 
war,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  ever  was  waged  in  this  world, 
the  Government  could  not  lavish  wealth  so  fast  as  the  productive 
classes  created  it.  If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the  institution  of 
property  the  well-being  of  society  depends,  it  folloirs  surely  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  give  supreme  power  in  the  State  to  a  elass 
which  icould  not  be  lilxcly  to  respect  that  institution .  And,  if  this 
be  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  7  entertain  no  hope  that,  if 
we  place  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  males  of  one -and -twenty  told  by  the  head,  the 
institution  of  property  will  be  respected.  If  T  am  asked  why  T 
entertain  no  such  hope,  T  answer  because  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  males  of  twenty-one  w^ho  have  signed  this  petition  tell 
me  to  entertain  no  such  hope,  because  they  tell  me  that,  if  T  trust 
them  with  power,  the  first  use  which  they  wull  make  of  it  will 
he  to  plunder  every  man  in  the  kingdom  w’ho  has  a  good  coat 
on  his  hack  and  a  good  roof  over  his  head.  .  .  .  They  tell  us  that 
nothing  wull  ‘unshackle  labour  from  its  misery,  until  the  people 
possess  that  power  under  w’hich  all  monopoly  and  oppression  must 
cease ;  and  your  petitioners  respectfully  mention  the  existing 
monopolies  of  the  suffrage,  of  paper  money,  of  machinery,  of  land, 
of  the  public  Press,  of  religion,  of  the  means  of  travelling  and 
transit,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
arising  from  class  legislation.’”  There  w’e  get  a  catalogue  over 
seventy  years  old  for  the  programmes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald,  for  the  aims  and  provocations  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  privilege  one  class  alone  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest.  But  Macaulay  is  not  the  dupe  of  such  fallacies,  and  disposes 
of  their  implications  with  ease.  “Absurd,”  he  proceeds,  “as  this 
hubbub  of  words  is,  part  of  it  is  intelligible  enough.  What  can 
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the  monopoly  of  land  mean  except  property  in  land?  The  only 
monoply  of  land  which  exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody 
can  sell  an  acre  of  land  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  And  what 
can  the  monopoly  of  machinery  mean  but  property  in  machinery  ? 
Another  monopoly  which  is  to  cease  is  the  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  travelling.  In  other  words,  all  the  canal  property  and  railway 
property  is  to  he  confiscated.  What  other  sense  do  the  words 
hear?  And  these  arc  only  specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in 
the  langu.aGfe  of  the  petition,  are  to  nnshachle  labour  from  its 
misery.  There  remains,  it  seems,  a  host  of  similar  monopolies 
too  nnmerons  to  mention  :  the  monopoly,  T  presume,  which  a 
draper  has  of  his  own  stock  of  cloth,  the  monopoly  which  a  hatter 
has  of  his  own  stock  of  hats ;  the  monopoly  which  we  all  have 
of  our  fiu'nitnre,  bedding,  and  clothes.  In  fthorf,  the  'petitioners 
ash  you  to  give  them  potcer  in  order  that  they  may  not  leave  a 
man  of  a  hundred  a  year  in  the  realm.  T  am  far  from  wishing  to 
throw  any  blame  on  the  ignorant  crowds.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  labouring  people  should  he  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  such  men  as  the  author  of  this  absurd  and  wicked  composition. 

.  .  .  iMen  of  great  knowledge  and  abilities  have  ruined  their 
estates  in  this  way.  How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that  men  less 
instructed  than  ourselves,  and  tried  by  privations  such  as  we 
have  never  known,  should  he  easily  misled  by  mountebanks  who 
promise  impossibilities?  Imagine  a  well-meaning,  laborious 
mechanic,  fondly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children.  Bad  times 
come.  He  sees  the  wife  whom  he  loves  grow  thinner  and  paler 
every  dav.  His  little  ones  erv  for  bread,  and  he  has  none  to  give 
them.  Then  come  the  professional  agitators,  the  tempters,  and 
tell  him  that  there  ?■'?  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  every¬ 
body,  and  that  he  has  too  little  only  heeause  landed  gentlemen , 
fund-holders .  hanhers,  manufarturers ,  railway  proprietors,  shop- 
heepers,  have  too  much.  Ts  it  strange  that  the  poor  man  should 
he  deluded?  ...  Tt  is  supposed  by  many  that  our  rulers  possess 
somewhere  or  another  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  from  mere  hard-hearted- 
ness  refuse  to  distribute  the  contents  of  the  magazine  among  the 
poor.  .  .  .  Thei’e  is  not  a  working  man  who  has  not  heard 
harangues  and  read  newspapers  in  which  these  follies  are  taught. 
And  do  you  believe  that  as  soon  as  you  give  the  u'orhing  men 
absolute  and  irresistible  power  they  u'ill  forget  all  this?  Yes,  sir, 
absolute  and  irresistible  vower.  ...  In  every  eonstituent  body 
eapital  will  be  plaeed  at  the  feet  of  labour ;  hnowledge  will  be  borne 
down  by  ignoranee.  .  .  .  What  eould  follou'  but  one  vast  spolia¬ 
tion  ?  One  vast  spoliation.  That  would  be  bad  enough.  That 
would  be  the  greatest  ealamity  that  ever  fell  on  our  eountry.  Yet 
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would  that  a  single  vast  spoliation  were  the  worst!  No,  sir;  in 
the  lowest  deep  there  would  he  a  lower  deep.  The  first  spoliation 
would,  not  he  the  last.  How  eould  it?  All  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  first  spoliation  would  still  operate.  They  would 
operate  more  powerfully  than  hefore.  The  distress  would  he  far 
greater  than  hefore.  The  fences  which  now  protect  property 
would  all  hare  heen  hrohen  through,  Icrelled,  swept  away.  The 
new  proprietors  would  hare  no  title  to  shoio  to  anything  that 
they  held  except  recent  rohhery.  With  what  face,  then,  could 
they  complain  of  heing  rohhed  ?  What  would  he  the  end  of  these 
things?  .  .  .  We  can  only  guess.  My  guess  is  that  we  should 
see  something  more  horrihle  than  can  he  imagined — something 
lile  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  a  far  larger  scale.  There  would  be 
mauy  millions  of  human  beinfjs  crowded  in  a  narrow  space, 
deprived  of  all  those  resources  which  alone  had  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  exist  in  so  narrow  a  space  ;  trade  gone  ;  manufactures 
"one ;  ci'cdit  ffone.  What  could  thej^  do  but  fight  for  the  mere 
sustenance  of  nature,  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces  till  famine, 
and  pestilence  following  .  .  .  famine,  came  to  turn  the  terrible 
commotion  into  a  more  terrible  repose?  The  best  event,  the  very 
best  that  T  can  anticipate — and  what  must  the  state  of  things  be, 
if  an  Englishman  and  a  Whig  calls  such  an  event  the  very  best? — 
the  very  best  event,  T  say,  that  T  can  anticipate,  is  that  a  strong, 
military  despotism  will  arise,  and  that  the  sword,  fij’mly  grasped 
by  some  roueh  hand,  may  give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  miserable 
wreck  of  all  that  immense  prosperity  and  glory.  But  as  to  the 
nohle  institutions  under  which  our  country  has  made  such  progress 
in  liherty,  in  wealth,  in  hnoudedge,  in  arts,  do  not  deceive  your¬ 
selves  into  the  heliej  that  we  should  ever  see  them  again.  We 
should  never  see  them  again.  We  should  not  deserve  to  see  them. 
All  those  nations  which  envy  our  greatness  would  insult  our 
downfall  .  .  .  which  would  he  all  our  own  worh ;  and  the  history 
of  our  calamities  would  he  told  thus:  England  had  institutions 
which,  though  imperfect,  yet  contained  within  themselves  the 
means  of  remedying  every  imperfection ;  those  institutions  her 
legislators  wantonly  and  madly  threw  away :  nor  could  they  urge 
in  their  excuse  even  the  wretched  plea  that  they  were  deceived 
hy  false  promises;  for  in  the  very  petition  with  the  prayer  of 
ivhich  they  were  weak  enough  to  comply,  they  were  told,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  public  ruin  would  he  the  effect  of  their 
compliance.” 

Is  it  not  well  to  repeat,  to  press  home,  this  clear-sighted, 
eloquent,  and  alas!  too  verifiable  prophecy,  which  T  could  parallel 
by  many  other  pronouncements  of  wisdom,  including  Disraeli’s? 
From  a  combination  of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  has  heen 
the  short-siehted  W('akn('ss  of  opposition  both  within  and  without 
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the  walls  of  Parliament,  cunning,  masked  before  ignorance  by  the 
constitutional  forms  which  it  erases  but  parades,  has  contrived  to 
defraud  each  of  us  of  our  birthright.  The  solo  Chamber  that  now 
decrees  destiny  has  been  debased  beyond  expression  by  the  sordid 
process  of  betrayal.  The  payment  of  members  will  swell  the 
ranks  of  oligarchs  and  bureaucrats  who  insult  the  very  name  of 
“Democracy,”  though  in  some  recent  proceedings  this  “Demo¬ 
cracy”  has  insulted  not  only  itself,  but  every  part  of  the  nation. 
Many  know'  that  the  ancient  payment  by  their  constituencies  of 
members  was  required  by  the  great  distance  from  Tjondon  when  no 
member  was  rich.  The  cry  of  revived  tradition,  then,  w'ill  not  do, 
and  these  rewards  are  forced  even  on  those  who  would  gladly  dis¬ 
pense  with  them.  Everyone  knows  that  payment  will  not  intro¬ 
duce  independent  legislators  of  light  and  leading,  or  leaven  the 
prejudiced  ignorance  of  the  uninstructed  w’ho  still  predominate. 
Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  hardihood  to  use  the  shallow  argu¬ 
ment  that  modern  conditions  demand  trained  politicians  who 
devote  their  time  to  profound  problems.  Trained !  Where 
trained?  In  schools  of  thought  or  discipline?  In  patient  con¬ 
sideration?  No!  They  are  trained  at  the  street-corners;  in  the 
fustian  courts  of  causes  prejudged  ;  in  the  sawdust  arenas  where 
he  abused  peers  as  an  argument  for  abolishing  the  only  Chamber 
where  independence  could  discuss,  delay,  and  refer  to  reason 
and  conscience  as  well  as  to  clamour  and  folly — the  Chamber 
w'hich,  even  in  the  face  of  those  unworthy  expedients,  the 
Premier’s  effrontery  preserves  hereditary  but  helpless.  Everyone 
knows  that,  w'hile  the  House  of  Tjords  has  been  turned  into  an 
automaton,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  mainly  reinforced 
by  the  tub-thumpers  who  can  exchange  a  pittance  a  w’cek 
for  four  hundred  a  year,  and  will  be  riveted  in  allegiance  and  the 
dread  of  meeting  their  electors.  Trained  for  problems  I  Trained 
for  what?  To  pass  precipitate  measures  varnished  with  noble 
titles,  but  riddled  w'ith  defects  from  every  point  of  view,  under 
a  system  that  stifles  inconvenient  debate  and  resents  unbiased 
criticism.  Yet  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  for  the 
nonce  to  temporise  with  the  exorbitance  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
Tn  undoing  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons  has  truly 
undone  itself.  In  losing  self-respect  it  has  lost  respect  at 
large.  The  free  forcers  of  bad  strikes  prove  of  what  conditions 
organised  (of  disorganised),  if  unskilled,  labour  can  avail  itself. 
Our  wonderful  police,  in  the  last  resort  our  abused  soldiers,  are 
the  sole  defence  against  chaos.  T'nivcrsal  service,  all  discipline, 
is  pooh-poohed  by  the  Pharisees  who  are  looked  upon  as  labour’s 
representatives.  And  if  the  police  were  to  “strike.”  or  the  army 
— what  then?  Where,  then,  would  go  the  rewards  and  pensions 
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of  Ministers  and  their  limpets,  the  salaries  of  the  countless 
officials  that  their  “reforms”  involve?  The  Veto  of  the 
“People”! 

It  is  a  pretence  to  prate  of  independence,  as  it  is  a  pretence  to 
haver  of  “constitutional  development,”  as  it  was  a  mere  pretence 
to  style  the  Budget  of  1909  “humdrum”;  as  it  was  a  shocking 
pretence  to  come  in  under  the  cry  of  “Chinese  Labour,”  as  the 
whole  series  of  changing  cries  and  tactics  for  the  last  half-decade 
have  been  a  dissolving-view  of  pretences.  We  are  governed  by 
pretence — a  proud  position  for  a  great  Empire.  It  is  hard  that 
the  Constitution  should  perish,  but  harder  still  that  it  should 
I)erish  by  pretence  both  from  within  and  without,  and  by  pretences 
tliat  have  dragged  the  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  the  mire. 
Universal  suffrage,  universal  spoliation  (in  the  friendly  guise  of 
rates  and  taxes)  are  at  hand.  Freedom  is  imperilled.  Mob-law 
has  acted.  And  not  from  necessity,  but  from  pretence. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these  pretences  skulking  under 
the  effigies  of  tradition.  The  pretences  of  the  penultimate  election 
may  be  left  alone,  the  pretence  that  the  great  “People’s”  Budget 
did  not  initiate  a  revolution  and  was  a  Budget,  the  pretence  on 
the  other  side  that  it  was  not  welcomed  by  a  section,  the 
pretence  that  its  imposts  were  not  revengeful,  but  remedial,  the 
pretence  of  one  issue — that  new  pretence  which  will  soon  become 
a  custom  ;  the  falsities  of  the  hustings,  the  manufactured  hatreds 
and  envies,  the  abuse  up  hill  and  down  dale  that  did  duty  for 
argument.  These  were  flagrant,  but  not  so  flagrant  as  those  at  the 
last  trial  of  skill  after  the  Conference  had  called  a  truce  refreshing 
to  all  but  glib  ranters  and  wire-pullers.  Then  followed  complot 
and  design.  Recur  to  November,  1910.  Some  months  before, 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  not  a  Prime  Minister,  but  a  Mime 
Minister  (a  chameleon  coloured  by  opportunity) ,  this  chief 
changer,  I  repeat,  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  effect  that  no  con¬ 
stitutional  Minister  could  exact  pledges  in  advance.  He  then 
demanded  them.  That  was  pretence  number  one.  We  now  gather 
that  the  King  w’as,  in  some  w^ay  or  other,  “isolated  ” — that  somehow 
he  was  precluded  from  availing  himself  of  extraneous  advice  at 
a  time  of  gravid  national  crisis,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Premier 
that  he.  acted  always  as  his  constitutional  Minister.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  incompatible,  and  this  is  pretence  number  two.  The 
King  has  an  ab.solute  right,  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  calling 
at  any  time  for  any  advice  that  he  may  think  fit,  so  long  as  he 
acts  judicially  and  w'ith  no  party  bias.  Indeed,  if  we  reflect, 
where  such  momentous  issues  are  involved,  he  can  scarcely  so  act 
AAuthout  consulting  the  inner  case  of  the  Opposition  leaders ; 
newspaper  discussions  will  not  suffice  :  he  must  survey  the  whole 
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ground  to  come  to  any  fair  or  solid  conclusion,  and  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  never  contemplated  that  a  Patriot  King  should  be  in  pawn 
to  any  clique  or  party.  He  stands  above  and  beyond  them,  and 
he  symbolises  the  whole  nation.  More  than  this,  he  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  advise  his  Ministers,  and  even,  should  he 
deem  it  requisite,  to  dissolve  Parliament,  or  to  counsel,  should 
he  think  ht,  that  Ministers  with  a  large  majority  should  go  on 
governing  the  country  on  their  merits  without  recourse  to  the 
polls  until  crucial  measures  adequately  discussed  necessitate  either 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  or  the  resignation  of  Ministers.  For 
what  is  the  King’s  constitutional  place?  He  is  unrepresented 
in  the  Constitution  except  by  his  prerogatives.  They  alone  form 
his  representative  faculty.  He  is  not  a  marionette  to  be  danced 
on  the  ^Ministerial  wires.  And  of  these  prerogatives  the  Crown, 
last  November,  would  appear  to  have  been  shorn.  Nor  does 
the  matter  rest  there.  If,  as  unhappily  is  now’  the  case,  an 
operative  Upper  House  be  undone ;  if,  for  four  years  at  any  rate, 
the  nation  must  be  mute ;  if  the  will  of  the  nation  be  limited  to 
the  perturbations  of  one  election  without  power  to  reflect  and 
reconsider,  then,  surely,  those  other  prerogatives,  that  have  only 
lain  dormant  because,  up  to  now,  two  Chambers  have  eventually 
and  effectively  declared  the  national  will,  in  unison  with  which 
he  gladly  reigns,  should  revive.  He  should  have  the  right,  that 
George  the  Third  exercised  in  1788  with  the  national  approval, 
of  dismissing  the  ^Ministers  of  a  faction.  He  should  be  able  to 
appeal  with  considered  and  considerate  force  to  the  country  at 
large,  to  warn  it  of  peril,  to  state  full  reasons  respecting  the 
common  welfare,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  his  loyal  subjects, 
to  act  on  them  and  issue  a  manifesto.  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that 
such  a  removal  of  checks  and  transformation  of  balance  does  not 
also  alter  the  position  of  the  Crown.  Two  estates  of  the  realm 
are  practically  unrepresented — the  Lords  temporal  and  spiritual. 
The  other — the  Commons — is  deprived  of  expression  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  their  representatives  (or,  rather,  coercive 
Ministers)  are  inordinately  aggrandised.  Where,  then,  does  the 
Throne  stand,  and  how  under  such  a  system  can  it  animate  our 
domestic  economy?  To  speak,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the 
Crown’s  constitutional  ])lace  is  a  transparent  hypocrisy.  And  this 
is  pretence  number  three.  But  deep  calls  to  deep;  pretence 
number  four  is  worse,  fl’lie  Home  Secretary  has  been  forced 
to  admit  that  the  King  was  informed  that  Home  Buie  for  Ireland 
would  be  the  first-fruits  of  the  so-called  Parliament  Bill.  That 
was  before  the  last  election.  But  no  one  can  pretend  that  the 
nation  at  large,  tired  of  professional  politics,  disgusted  with  an 
election  wantonly  hurried  on  amid  the  arrogances  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  and  the  panics  of  the  House  of  Lords,  hurried  on, 
too,  before  the  issues  of  the  “Veto”  had  been  threshed  out  or 
even  properly  mooted,  were  so  cognisant.  If  this  be  so,  the  King 
under  the  Ministerial  pressure  realised  what  Ministers  hardly 
suffered  the  entire  nation  to  realise,  and  what  none,  in  November, 
could  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  unable  to  realise  ;  while  with 
equal  bewilderment  a  by  no  means  decisive  majority  voted  away 
the  national  right  to  have  any  of  the  Veto  Bill’s  subversive 
sequels  referred  to  the  country.  And  this  though  the  King  and 
the  Nation  are  one.  Was  that  fair  play  or  plain  dealing?  Or  is 
the  phrase  a  political  imposture  too  severe  for  the  subtleties  of 
the  contrivance?  Yet  again,  could  the  Government  have  known, 
or  the  King  or  the  nation,  in  November,  what  amendments  the 
Lords  would  frame  in  the  succeeding  summer  as  vital,  if  meagre, 
safeguards  to  the  Bill?  All  this,  however,  the  Ministers  disre¬ 
garded  in  their  unscrupulous  zest,  now  defended  as  not  abnormal. 
And  this  is  pretence  number  live.  Pretence  number  six  is  like 
unto  it.  At  last,  and  with  some  face  of  formality,  the  Bill  was 
solemnly  debated.  All  this  time  Mr.  Asquith  held  in  his  pocket 
the  means  of  creating  as  many  parasites  as  would  overbear  resis¬ 
tance.  He  played  the  part  of  Queen  Eleanor  with  the  choice  of 
the  dagger  or  of  the  bowl.  Not  a  word  of  his  pocket-poison 
till  the  very  eve  of  the  last  scene  in  a  farce-tragedy  that  leaves 
Fair  Rosamond  embalmed  but  lifeless,  an  “unreformed”  suicide, 
with  all  her  imputed  sins  upon  her  head — “unhouseled,  un¬ 
anointed,  unaneled.”  That  was  a  cold,  calculating  mockery 
to  which  no  words  of  righteous  indignation  can  do  justice.  Y^et 
“  unctuous  rectitude  ”  is  still  the  ply  of  its  promoters.  Those 
sturdy  democrats  who  scorn  “charity,”  who  “don’t  arst  for 
nothink,”  yet  gladly  take  their  four  hundred  a  year  with  extended 
palm,  are  not  more  unctuous.  Surely,  it  is  Tartuffe  incarnate. 

And  all  this  was  done  to  remove  every  barrier  to  absolutism  under 
the  pretext  that  “progress”  was  blocked.  When  the  “popular” 
Budget  was  sent  back  for,  if  possible,  the  cooler  pronouncement 
of  the  country,  it  was,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(but  at  any  rate  it  was  one  of  the  leaders)  who  exclaimed  that  the 
Lords  should  “pay  the  uttermost  farthing.”  And  this  feminine 
spite  poses  as  democratic  statesmanship  !  Pretence  number  seven. 
Well,  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  tbe  Constitution  has  been  violated. 
How?  By  the  “Will  of  the  People”  cry  the  INIinisters,  by  the 
stern,  unbending  “Will  of  the  People.”  This  pretence  number 
eight,  if  not  the  most  savage,  is  perhaps  the  most  sickening  of 
all.  Does  Mr.  Redmond,  by  the  cant  of  coincidence  coalesced 
with  such  incompatibles  as  the  interests — the  grasping  interests — 
cheered  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Snowden,  form  the 
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“Will  of  the  People”?  Does  an  engrossing  Cabinet  represent 
the  “Will  of  the  People”?  Was  an  election  so  flurried,  so  per¬ 
turbed,  so  indirect — an  election  where  Socialists  were  called 
Liberals,  where  Liberals  appealed  to  the  whole  range  of  riotous 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  yet  where  their  majority  so  found  and 
constituted  amounted  to  so  little,  where  on  the  polling  strength 
only  six  percent,  made  up  its  over-balance — was  such  an  election, 
on  a  concern  crucial  for  Great  Britain,  the  “Will  of  the  People”? 
If  so,  it  was  its  last  “Will”  and  testament,  its  delegation  of 
order,  property,  and  freedom  to  Ministers  as  executors  and 
trustees — to  Ministers  who  seem  the  assignees  of  latter-day  Trade 
Unionism.  And  this  is  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  “mandate” 
which  surrenders  will,  heart,  soul,  and  judgment  to  men  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  unseen  “ticket,”  which  proclaims  the  dogma  of 
]Ministerial  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  which  compels  its 
votaries  to  be  stricken  before  they  hear,  instead  of  hearing  before 
they  strike.  And  perhaps  “strike  ”  is  not  a  bad  Eadical  word  for 
labour  developments.  But  there  was  a  ninth,  an  unconscious, 
an  undesigned,  an  innocent,  if  harmful,  pretence,  this  time  on 
the  Unionist  side,  and  a  double  pretence.  Everyone  desires  a  full, 
free,  social  betterment,  but  no  wise  man  wishes  to  instal  want 
infallible  and  all-powerful,  or  to  speed  the  indignity  of  universal 
suffrage.  Yet  down  on  their  knees  went  the  peers  to  “Democracy  ” 
— not  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  fellows,  but  to  the  fetish  of 
an  abstraction.  Democracy  will  not  believe  them.  The  attitude 
is  too  insincere  on  both  sides.  Democracy,  primed  by  Ministers, 
scents  endless  game  in  transferred  coverts,  and,  to  repeat  a  Erench 
proverb,  “  the  appetite  comes  in  eating.”  Democracy  must  be  sym¬ 
pathetically  helped  and  guided,  but  it  must  also  be  restrained, 
unless  force  and  civil  war  are  to  be  the  ultimate  upshot.  It  is 
now  confessed  that  the  Conservatives  are  here  to  restore  order 
and  liberty  and  security.  How,  then,  can  they  afford  to  outbid 
the  demagogues?  They  are  national  trustees,  not  professional 
tribunes.  At  least  they  have  independence  of  expression  in  the 
lethal  chamber  which  alone  survives.  Let  them  use  it.  And 
the  other  unconscious  and  innocent  pretence  was  that,  though  the 
choice  lay  between  bowl  and  dagger,  the  dagger  seemed  more 
decorous;  it  was  better  to  bleed  lingeringly  to  death  in  the  dark 
than  to  let  their  murderers  be  shown  up  in  the  light  of  day  as 
burlesque-assassins.  It  was  more  decorous.  It  glossed  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  the  facts.  It  was  a  Sunday  method — long,  dull,  and 
spiritless  as  the  Cromwell  Eoad  (the  Cromwell  Road)  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  mean  no  disrespect  when  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
geese  have  not  saved  the  Capitol. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  the  pretences.  Take  those  of  the 
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l)rccedents.  They  were  ludicrous.  The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  had 
been  amply  and  fully  discussed,  long  and  passionately  demanded. 
Where  was  the  national  clamour  for  a  Bill  that  preserves 
emasculated  heredity,  and  will  only  one  day  perhaps  “reform” 
it  (if  the  arguments,  their  last  inheritance,  should  perchance  reach 
the  ears  of  “the  People”),  to  reform  it  wholly  away,  to  out- 
democratise  a  House  of  Social-Democrats?  Lord  Grey,  again,  was 
most  reluctant,  even  under  the  storm  of  circumstance,  to  press 
the  exercise  of  prerogative  on  an  unwilling  King,  while  Lord 
Ih’ougham  went  so  far  as  to  confess  that  he  seriously  doubted  if 
ho  himself  would  ever  have  jeopardised  the  Constitution.  But, 
much  more  than  these  technicalities,  the  Eeform  Bill,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  was  a  particular  measure.  The  Veto  Bill 
is  a  universal  measure.  And  a  particular  measure  resembles  a 
letter;  this  universal  measure  is  like  a  stamp  (one  of  the  “sup¬ 
pressed  ”  stamps)  with  the  King’s  image  on  it.  The  stamp  can 
be  affixed  to  any  invisible  or  unconsidered  Bill.  It  is  an  engine 
of  universal  destruction. 

Of  the  1711  precedent  to  ensure  the  great  Peace  of  Utrecht 
T  have  also  spoken  elsewhere.  Bolingbroke,  as  well  as  Harley,  was 
impeached  for  the  creation  of  the  twelve  peers,  but  it  was  Harley’s 
own  expedient  to  prop  his  waning  popularity  and  to  counteract 
a  plot  betw'een  Prince  Eugene,  who  came  over,  and  the  Whigs — 
to  stem  a  revolution,  not  to  contrive  one.  The  Whigs  and  Marl¬ 
borough  conspired  to  wrest  the  Peace  from  the  Queen’s  hands. 
Yet  Bolingbroke,  in  his  letter  to  Wyndham,  acknowledges  that 
the  step  was  inexcusable  except  for  the  necessity,  “and  hardly 
by  that.”  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  extolled  by  Voltaire  as 
tbe  grandest  negotiation  of  the  age.  Disraeli  persisted  in  its 
praises,  and  Professor  Seeley  characterises  it  as  the  greatest  land¬ 
mark  in  the  expansion  of  England  next  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  How  can  it  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  “  Madame 
Veto  ”  and  the  guillotine? 

After  all,  our  main  concern  must  be  restoration  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  An  absolutely  united,  organised  front  is  indispensable. 
Party,  Disraeli  said,  means  organised  opinion.  We  are  now  being 
“governed”  by  submission  to  disorganised  instinct;  and  if  w'c 
must  choose  betw^een  bare  instincts,  those  of  intelligent  heredity 
are  preferable  to  those  of  the  present  franchise.  “Down  with 
privilege  !  ” — but ,  as  I  have  said ,  voters  are  privileged ,  members 
are  privileged,  Ministers  are  highly  privileged  as  w’ell  as  highly 
salaried.  Their  bureaucracy  is  in  the  same  position.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  against  “privilege,”  but  against  ptoperty,  authority, 
stability.  To  meet  this,  Unionist  peers  and  members  must  gain 
the  ears  of  the  hand-workers.  They  must  speak  wdth  conviction 
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in  language  understanded  of  the  people,  and  I  only  wish  that 
these  poor  words  of  mine  could  reach  the  ears  of  the  proletariat 
below  them,  and  strike  some  chord  in  their  hearts.  Wealth  is  not 
increased  by  distribution,  and  unjust  taxes  only  multiply  the  un¬ 
employment  that  evokes  fresh  taxes  to  sop  it.  The  process 
becomes  eternal  if  Ministers  thrive  on  annual  revolutions.  While 
the  hurricane  rages,  we  are  intent  on  patching  our  broken 
windows  with  pieces  of  brown  paper.  Mliat  is  wanted  is  a 
better,  a  more  intelligent  franchise,  one  that  takes  count  of  thrift 
and  education,  one  that  will  ensure  some  projwrtion,  and  justly 
defend  the  rights  of  minorities.  Ministers  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  Popes,  and  the  bad  system  of  caucus  must  be  shattered. 
Order,  firmness,  and  interdependence  must  be  reconciled  to 
national  progress  and  popular  aspirations. 

To  these  ends  the  Conservatives  must  establish  a  Press,  pro¬ 
vincial  as  well  as  urban,  that  will  make  a  genuine  appeal  to  the 
toilers.  They  must  drop  the  classics.  They  must  explain,  reason, 
enkindle.  They  must  send  capable  missionaries  to  withstand  all 
the  loose  incentives  to  raj)ine  that  are  preached  every  Sunday  in 
streets  and  spaces.  They  must  in  every  way  concentrate,  knit 
themselves  together,  and  focus  their  energies  against  the  wdles 
of  despoilers.  The  self-respecting  poor  are  eager  for  such 
leadership,  nor  do  they  relish  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
The  Labour  leaders  do  not  trust  the  Ministers  whom  one  day  they 
propose  to  supplant.  In  such  disunion  lies  triumph  for  the  party 
of  service  more  than  of  payment,  of  discipline  rather  than  of 
pauperism — in  a  word,  of  ordered  and  sympathetic  individual 
independence,  of  national  life  instead  of  embittered  existence. 
“Collectivism”  is  there  to  collect  everyone’s  property  and  hand 
it  over  to  the  hard,  the  griping  “State.”  But  we  are  not  yet  a 
“State,”  but  a  nation.  The  nation  must  be  induced  to  care  for 
these  things,  to  feel  their  supremacy  before,  if  ]X)ssible,  the  pinch 
of  expropriation  and  oppression  constrains  them.  The  hand- 
w'orker  is  intelligent  and  responsive  when  emancipated  from  his 
“leaders.”  It  is  all  along  the  hourqcoisic  that  has  been  the 
stupidest  and  the  most  inert,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  an 
extreme  German  organ  regarding  the  Veto  Bill  as  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  bourgeoisie  was  emancipated  by  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832,  and  a  nice  hash  it  has  made  of  it.  Let  us 
march  forward,  then,  firm,  free,  with  heart  and  imagination  to 
knit  this  great  nation  into  a  corporate  and  coherent  wdiole.  But 
the  “Sunday”  methods  will  no  longer  do  for  Unionists.  There 
must  be  Monday  mornings  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

Then,  petitions  must  be  encouraged  as  well  to  the  presence  of 
the  King  as  to  the  House  of  Commons.  And  there  is  also  one 
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legislative  means  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  claws  of  the 
Veto  enactment.  The  House  of  Lords  still  has  the  power  to 
initiate  Bills.  Let  them  employ  that  power  to  the  full  in  striving 
to  remedy  the  glaring  blemishes  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
to  promote  franchises  for  education  and  thrift,  and  real  discussion 
for  all.  And,  next  let  Conservatives  do  their  utmost  to  forward 
the  candidature  of  men  of  brains,  let  them  sympathise  with  and 
assist  their  younger  supporters. 

Universal  suffrage  must  be  withstood  at  all  costs  and  by  every 
possible  procedure.  It  means  death  and  damnation,  rebellion  or 
extinction.  Let  me  conclude  with  another  and  earlier  extract 
from  Macaulay,  who,  in  defending  the  Eeform  Bill,  believed  that 
it  would  prevent  what  is  now  actually  occurring.  This  is  how  he 
spoke  on  October  10,  1831,  in  forwarding  that  hope,  after  de¬ 
nouncing  “the  common  barrators  in  politics,  dregs  of  society, 
which  in  times  of  violent  agitation  are  tossed  up  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  and  which  in  quiet  times  sink  again  from  the  top 
to  their  natural  place  at  the  bottom  ”  :  — 

“To  these  men  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  a  prospect  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  orders  of  the  State.  A  crisis  like  that  which 
now  makes  every  honest  citizen  sad  and  anxious,  fills  these  men 
with  joy  and  with  a  detestable  hope.  And  how  is  it  that  such 
men,  formed  by  nature  and  education  to  be  objects  of  mere  con¬ 
tempt,  can  ever  inspire  terror?  .  .  .  The  secret  of  their  power 
lies  in  the  indolence  or  faithlessness  of  those  who  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  redress  of  public  grievances.  The  wLole  history 
of  low  traders  in  sedition  is  contained  in  that  fine  old  Hebrew 
fable  w'hich  we  all  have  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  trees 
meet  to  choose  a  king.  The  vine  and  the  fig  tree  and  the  olive 
tree  decline  the  office.  Then  it  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
forest  devolves  upon  the  bramble ;  then  it  is  that  from  a  base 
and  noxious  shrub  goes  forth  the  fire  that  devours  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.” 

Too  true.  Let  us  wipe  away  that  reproach.  Where  much  seems 
dark  and  mean  and  crooked,  let  us  go  forth  in  the  open  and  fight 
for  a  restored,  refreshed,  reorganised  England.  Let  the  “Collec¬ 
tivist  ”  aims  of  State-monopoly  and  individual  extinction  be 
understood  and  exposed.  Let  no  one  confuse  the  mind  of  true 
workmen  with  the  methods  of  their  leaders.  Rather,  let  concilia¬ 
tion  with  fellow-feeling  work  the  spells  of  nobler  leadership  and 
higher  discipline.  But  in  no  event  let  universal  suffrage  be  enter¬ 
tained.  It  would  ring  the  death-knell  to  character,  prosperity, 
and  Great  Britain.  Servitude  and  hypocrisy  could  no  further  go. 

Walter  Sichel. 
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The  first  but  by  no  means  the  last  or  most  crucial  stage  of  our 
twentieth  century  Revolution  has  now  been  completed ;  the  old 
Constitution,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  adaptable  and  con¬ 
venient  system  of  government  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  is 
definitely  at  an  end ;  the  powers  of  an  ancient  Assembly  have 
been  truncated  with  a  violence  that  in  any  other  land  would  have 
spelt  barricades  and  bloodshed  long  ago ;  and  the  road  has  been 
cleared,  or  partially  cleared,  for  developments  that  must  pro¬ 
foundly  affect,  and  that  in  all  probability  will  absolutely  transform, 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  British  State.  Thus  far,  with  their 
usual  effective,  good-humoured,  short-sighted  common  sense,  with 
f(3W  pauses  for  inquiry,  and  with  a  characteristically  indifferent 
grasp  on  the  ultimate  trend  of  things,  have  our  politicians  brought 
us.  Our  politicians,  I  say,  and  not  our  people,  because  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Revolution  so  far  is  that  it  has  been 
a  political  rather  than  a  popular  movement.  It  did  not  originate 
in  the  constituencies,  but  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  not  forced  upon 
the  caucus  by  an  aroused  and  indignant  country,  but  by  the  caucus 
upon  the  country ;  nine-tenths  of  its  momentum  has  been  derived 
from  above  and  not  from  below' ;  the  true  centres  of  excitement 
throughout  its  polite  and  orderly  progress  have  been  the  lobbies 
of  the  House  and  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Times',  it 
was  only  at  the  last  that  the  urbanities  of  the  struggle  between 
Cue  “  Di(‘-Hards  ”  and  their  fellow'  Unionists  furnished  the  public 
as  a  whole  wdth  material  for  a  mild  sporting  interest.  When 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  w’ere  lining  up  for  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
a  Warwickshire  squire  w'as  observed  betw'een  the  opposing  forces 
placidly  drawing  the  coverts  for  a  fox.  The  British  people  during 
the  past  tw'enty  months  have  seemed  more  than  once  to  resemble 
that  historic  huntsman.  They  have  answ'ered  the  screaming 
exhortations  of  the  politicians  with  whispers  of  more  than  Delphic 
ambiguity ;  they  have  gone  unconcernedly  about  their  pleasures 
and  their  businesses,  to  all  appearances  unvexed  by  the  din  of 
Revolution  in  their  ears;  they  have  presented  the  spectacle,  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England,  of  a  tranquil  nation  wdth 
agitated  legislators.  Returning  home  in  June  after  a  five  months’ 
absence  abroad,  I  was  assured  on  all  hands  that  the  discussion  of 
the  Parliament  Bill  in  Committee  and  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Reconstruction  scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  proceeded  amid 
a  universal  apathy  and  without  a  flicker  of  popular  emotion  one 
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way  or  the  other.  The  Ministerial  explanation  of  this  lethargy 
and  indifference  is  that  the  people  had  no  occasion  to  grow' 
excited;  their  “mandate”  w'as  being  fulfilled,  they  were  getting 
w'hat  they  wanted,  demonstrations  w^ere  superfluous.  But  no  one 
w'ho  has  read  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  183*2  or  of  the 
Chartist  movement  or  who  remembers  the  passions  stirred  up  by 
the  Franchise  agitation  and  the  Home  Rule  struggle  of  the 
’eighties,  w’ill  swallow  that  explanation  without  mentally  choking. 

The  truth  probably  is,  first,  that  the  multiplication  of  cheap 
distractions  and  enjoyments  and  of  cheaper  newspapers  has  not 
only  w'eakened  the  popular  interest  in  politics,  but  has  impaired 
that  faculty  of  concentrated  and  continuous  thought  w'hich  used 
to  invest  affairs  of  State  with  an  attractiveness  not  so  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  football ;  secondly,  that  for  the  great  masses  of 
the  democracy  the  politics  of  bread  and  butter  have  completely 
ousted  the  politics  of  ideas  and  abstractions  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
Constitutional  issue  w’as  precisely  the  kind  of  issue  in  which  our 
people  had  had  no  previous  training,  either  actual  or  theoretical, 
and  w'hich  found  them  therefore  w'ithout  any  intellectual  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  advent.  Up  till  the  end  of  1909  wo  had  alw'ays  taken 
the  Constitution  for  granted,  and  were  for  the  most  part  com¬ 
fortably  unaware  that  it  even  existed.  We  had  never  as  a  nation, 
or  never  rather  w'ithin  living  memory,  troubled  ourselves  about 
“theories  of  State,”  or  w'hetted  our  minds  on  the  fundamentals  of 
government.  There  is  nothing  in  our  educational  curriculum  that 
corresponds  with  the  instruction  cirique  of  the  French  schools, 
nor  have  we  the  privilege  which  the  Americans  enjoy  of  carrying 
a  co])y  of  our  organic  Act  of  Government  in  our  pockets,  of  reading 
it  through  in  tw'enty  minutes,  and  of  hearing  it  incessantly 
expounded  in  the  class-room  and  the  Press,  debated  in  the  national 
legislature,  and  interpreted  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
land.  When  therefore  w'e  w'ere  suddenly  called  upon  to  decide 
the  infinitely  delicate  problems  of  the  place,  powders,  and  com¬ 
position  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  our  governing  system,  the  task 
proved  as  bewildering  as  it  w'as  unappetising.  Any  nation  w'hich 
regarded  its  Constitution  as  a  vital  and  familiar  instrument  would 
have  heavily  resented  .so  gross  an  infraction  of  it  as  the  Lords 
perpetrated  in  rejecting  the  1909  Budget.  But  our  owm  electorate, 
so  far  from  punishing  the  party  responsible  for  the  outrage,  sent 
them  hack  to  the  House  over  a  hundred  stronger,  a  result 
impossible  in  a  country  with  any  vivid  sense,  or  any  sense  at  all, 
of  Constitutional  realities,  and  only  possible  in  Great  Britain 
because  the  people  adjudged  the  importance  of  the  various  issues 
submitted  to  them  by  standards  of  their  own,  and  placed  the 
Constitutional  problem  at  the  bottom,  or  near  the  bottom,  of  the 
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list.  In  no  single  constituency  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  was 
the  House  of  Lords  question  the  supreme  and  decisive  factor  at 
the  election  of  January,  1910.  It  deeply  stirred  the  impartial 
intelligence  of  the  country,  but  it  failed  to  move  the  average  voter 
even  in  the  towns,  while  in  the  rural  parts  it  fell  unmistakably 
flat.  Even  at  the  election  of  last  December,  when  all  other  issues 
were  admittedly  subordinate  to  the  Constitutional  issue,  it  was 
exceedingly  ditticult  to  determine  how  far  the  steadfastness  of  the 
electorate  to  the  Liberal  cause  was  due  to  a  specific  appreciation 
and  approval  of  the  Parliament  Bill  and  of  all  it  involved,  and 
how  far  it  was  an  expression  of  general  distrust  of  the  Unionists, 
of  irritation  with  the  Lords,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  social  and 
fiscal  policies  pursued  by  the  Coalition.  That  the  Liberals  were 
justified,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  party  game,  in  treating  the  result 
of  that  election  as,  for  all  political  and  Parliamentary  purposes, 
a  direct  endorsement  of  their  proposals,  may  be  freely  granted. 
It  was  as  near  an  approach  to  an  ad  hoc  Eeferendum  as  w^e  are 
ever  likely  to  get  under  our  present  system.  Party  exigencies,  or 
at  any  rate  party  tactics,  it  is  true,  hurried  on  the  election  before 
the  country  was  prepared  for  it,  before  it  had  recovered  from 
the  somnolence  induced  by  the  Conference,  and  before  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  had  time  or  opportunity  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  their  alter¬ 
native  plan.  But  though  the  issue  was  incompletely  presented,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  ])aramount  issue  put  before  the  electorate, 
and  the  Liberals  were  fairly  entitled  to  claim  that  their  policy  in 
regard  to  it  had  the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Whether,  however,  this  backing  represented  a  reasoned  view 
of  the  Constitutional  points  involved  and  of  the  position,  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  organisation  of  a  Secoiid  Chamber  in  the  framewoi’k 
of  British  Government,  whether  it  implied  that  our  people  were 
really  interested  in  and  had  deeply  pondered  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Single  and  Double  Chamber  systems,  is  much  more 
doubtful.  “When  he  was  told,”  said  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  on  August  10th,  “that  the  people  of  England  were  very 
anxious  to  abolish  the  House  of  liords,  his  reply  was  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  question,  and  did  not  care  two  brass 
farthings  about  it.”  That  perhaps  is  putting  it  somewhat  too 
strongly.  The  country  within  the  last  two  years  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  felt  more  vividly  than  ever  before  the.  anomaly  of  an  hereditary 
U]^per  Chamber  embedded  in  democratic  institutions.  It  has  been 
stirred  by  Mr.  TJoyd  George’s  rhetoric  to  a  mood  of  vague 
exasperation  with  the  House  of  Tiords  and  of  ridicule  of  the  order 
of  the  Peerage.  It  has  accepted  too  readily  the  Liberal  version  of 
the  central  issue  as  a  case  of  Peers  versus  People.  But  while 
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it  was  satisfied  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  I  do  not  believe 
it  realises  pi’ecisely  what  has  been  accomplished  in  its  name  or  the 
consequences  that  must  follow  from  the  passing  of  the  Parliament 
13ill.  There  are  no  signs  that  it  regards  the  abridgment  of  the 
powers  of  the  Upper  House  as  a  great  democratic  victory.  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  manifold  signs  that  it  has  been  bored  and 
bewildered  by  the  wdiole  struggle,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
lassitude  with  which  it  watched  the  debates  was  a  true  reflex  of 
its  real  attitude.  The  point,  though  not  of  immediate  importance, 
is  of  the  first  moment  w'hen  one  speculates  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  For  if  this  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  is 
even  approximately  correct,  if  the  Parliament  Bill  is  the  result 
of  a  political  rather  than  a  popular  agitation,  if  it  has  been  passed 
in  the  dark  so  far  as  a  genuine  understanding  of  its  provisions  and 
of  its  inevitable  implications  and  of  the  possible  alternatives  to 
it  is  concerned,  if  it  represents  no  real  depth  of  knowdedge,  feeling, 
and  conviction  among  the  masses  who  for  other  and  better  reasons 
support  the  Liberal  Party,  then  the  question  of  its  repeal  is 
brought  at  once  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  We  shall 
need,  no  doubt,  the  sight  of  it  in  actual  operation  before  full 
enlightenment  comes.  We  shall  need  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
tremendous  question  as  Home  Pule  removed  from  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  and  the  effective  judgment  of  popular  opinion  and  settled 
by  the  politicians  with  no  more  than  verbal  regard  for  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  represent,  before  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  revolution  w'rought  by  the  Parliament  Bill  is  borne  in  upon 
the  national  consciousness.  We  shall  need  the  object  lesson  of  a 
vital  and  contentious  issue  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
democracy  and  decided  virtually  by  executive  decree  before  it  is 
completely  realised  that  w'hat  has  been  accomplished,  under  cover 
of  restricting  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  really  the 
elimination  of  the  British  people.  The  Parliament  Bill  will 
perform  by  itself  the  function  of  educating  the  nation  in  its 
fundamental  defect.  On  that  score  there  can  hardly  in  the  long 
run,  unless  all  political  instinct  has  vanished  from  us,  be  any  room 
for  doubt  or  uneasiness.  But  is  there,  even  now,  a  single  man 
w’ho  regards  it  as  embodying  the  final  and  definitive  form  that 
the  relations  between  the  tw’o  Houses  ai’c  to  assume?  It  is 
difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  the  Liberals  either  in  this  or  in 
any  other  Parliament  wall  voluntarily  undertake  the  reform  of 
the  Upper  House.  They  have  carried  their  main  point,  and  with 
that  they  wall  rest  satisfied  ;  the  Parliament  Bill  is  the  sole  con¬ 
tribution  that  can  be  expected  from  them  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  Uonstitutional  issue.  But  T  should  question  whether  even 
the  most  sanguine  enthusiast  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  can 
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possibly,  in  his  calmer  moments,  expect  it  to  prove  other  than 
a  makeshift  solution.  Certainly  for  myself  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  reaffirming  the  conviction  that  no  one  Party  can  permanently 
change  and  twist  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  to  suit  merely 
its  own  views  and  interests ;  that  there  can  be  no  enduring 
adjustment  of  our  present  difficulties  which  does  not  command 
the  assent  of  all  Parties ;  and  that  after  I  know  not  how  long  a 
period  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution ,  of  one  partisan  settle¬ 
ment  enforced  for  a  while  and  then  repealed  and  succeeded  by 
another  partisan  settlement,  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  wdll 
reassert  itself  over  the  limitations  and  one-sidedness  of  faction  and 
compel  the  unescapable  compromise. 

When  that  time  comes  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  essence  of  this 
whole  controversy  is  the  demand  of  the  Ijiberals  to  be  placed  on 
an  equality  of  legislative  effectiveness  with  the  Conservatives. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  politician  of 
any  prominence  who  to-day  disputes  the  justice  of  that  demand. 
“The  answer  to  it,”  he  informed  the  House  on  August  8th,  “was 
quite  a  simple  one.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  proposal 
that  different  people  ought  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  no  possible  canon  of  justice  or  equity  could  say 
that  different  people  ought  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of  doing 
different  things.  To  put  an  illustration,  which  was  often  more 
intelligible  than  an  abstract  proposition,  it  did  not  follow  because 
tlie  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Education  Bill  of  1902  that  there¬ 
fore  Home  Buie  was  to  pass  with  equal  facility.  (An  Hon. 
Member  :  Why?)  Because  Home  Buie  was  quite  a  different  sort 
of  thing.”  There  is,  of  course,  much  that  might  be  said,  and 
in  Utopia  no  doubt  would  be  said,  for  Ijord  Hugh’s  thesis. 
However  composed,  and  whatever  its  powers,  a  Second  Chamber 
must  always  have  a  greater  bias  in  favour  of  things  as  they  are 
than  the  Lower  House.  An  Upper  House  consistently  Badical 
in  tone  and  opinions  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
function  of  any  and  every  Second  Chamber  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
legislative  brake,  and  the  Party  that  most  frequently  invites  the 
application  of  the  brake  is  necessarily  the  Party  of  change,  of 
experiment,  of  attack,  and  of  Constitutional  amendment.  No 
statute  or  scheme  of  reconstruction  can  ever  in  this  country  put 
Ijiberals  on  an  absolute  equality  with  the  Conservatives.  They 
may  be  artificially  provided  w'ith  what  to  all  appearances  are 
identical  Parliamentary  and  electoral  facilities  and  opportunities, 
but  the  structure  of  English  society,  the  whole  bent  of  the  English 
mind  in  politics,  must  always  prevent  those  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  being  equally  available.  Even  in  the  Parliament 
Bill  the  Liberals  recognise  that  they  cannot  expect  the  same 
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freedom  of  action  that  the  country  hitherto  has  willingly  permitted 
their  opponents.  A  contentious  Conservative  measure  in  the 
futm’e  as  in  the  past  may  still  be  assured  of  instantaneous 
acceptance  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  a  contentious  Liberal  measure 
will  still  have  to  wait  two  years  before  it  can  reach  the  Statute 
Book.  In  that  provision  there  is  an  acknowledgment  of  part,  at 
least,  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  contention,  that  the 
Conservatives  on  the  whole  legislate  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  settled  instincts  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  while  the  Liberals 
legislate  in  accordance  wdth  its  haphazard  and  irregular  aspira¬ 
tions,  that  the  disparity  in  the  outlook  and  tendencies  of  the  two 
Parties  is  such  as  to  justify  handicapping  the  one  more  heavily 
than  the  other,  and  that  a  licence  permissible  because  rarely 
abused  in  the  case  of  the  Conservatives  might  easily  prove 
disastrous  to  the  State  if  it  were  placed  at  the  unhampered  disposal 
of  the  Liberals.  13ut  the  electorate  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Ijiberal  Party  have,  1  fear,  scant  patience  with  the  subtleties  of 
political  metaphysics ;  and  even  men  of  moderate  mind  have  been 
coerced  into  admitting  that  the  unquestionable  disabilities  under 
which  Liberalism  has  hitherto  sulfered,  and  the  excessive  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  which  their  control  of  the  Upper  House  has 
hitherto  given  to  the  Conservatives,  should  now  be  wholly,  or 
at  any  rate  very  largely,  redressed.  There  has  been,  to  be  sure, 
a  preposterous  exaggeration  of  the  Liberal  case  against  the  Lords, 
and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  them  iqDon 
Jiiberal  measures  and  policies.  None  the  less,  the  impartial 
intelligence  of  the  country  has,  I  believe,  from  the  beginning 
accepted  the  Liberal  claim  to  a  greater  political  equality  as  valid 
and  reasonable,  and  to  that  extent  has  approved  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  Parliament  Bill;  nor  has  there,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  been  any  wavering  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
by  statute  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
all  matters  of  finance. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that,  speaking  broadly,  there  were 
only  two  ways  in  which  the  Liberal  determination  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  opponents  could  be  gratified.  One, 
the  way  the  Liberals  chose,  was  so  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  would  be  equally  or  almost  equally  impotent 
whatever  party  was  in  office.  The  other  was  to  reform  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
might  have  an  equal  chance  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  it.  Both 
ways  im])lied  a  gigantic  revolution.  Indeed,  if  one  restricted 
oneself  simply  to  assessing  the  amount  of  change  and  disturbance 
involved,  one  could  not  stay  long  in  doubt  that  reconstituting  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  far  bigger  and  more  drastic  undertaking 
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than  paring  away  its  prerogatives,  and  that  the  Government  chose 
the  most  direct,  the  most  effective,  and  the  easiest  method  of 
carrying  out  their  purpose.  But  in  measuring  a  revolution  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  benefits  or  otherwise  to  the  State,  one  has  to 
take  account  not  merely  of  its  scope,  of  the  number  of  alterations 
and  readjustments  it  brings  about,  but  also  of  its  quality  and 
its  derivative  consequences,  and  the  methods  employed  in 
enforcing  it.  Its  size  is  really  of  minor  moment,  A  “small” 
revolution,  affecting  only  a  comparatively  few  points  in  the 
political  organism,  may  none  the  less  represent  a  complete  and 
violent  break  in  the  traditions  and  workings  of  a  State ;  while  a 
“large  ”  revolution,  covering  a  wider  superficial  area,  and  involving 
apparently  a  greater  upheaval,  may  end  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  government.  It  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  the  purpose  to  argue,  as  so  many  Liberal  journals 
have  argued,  that,  revolution  for  revolution,  the  Parliament  Bill 
is  less  comprehensive  and  unsettling  than  Loi’d  Lansdowne’s 
Beconstruction  Bill.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  tendency 
and  effects  of  each  measure  as  they  add  to  or  take  away  from 
the  smoothness,  stability,  and  representative  character  of  our 
institutions.  It  should,  however,  be  premissed  that  a  moderate 
Liberal  like  myself  could  hardly  accept  Lord  Lansdowne’s  scheme 
as  a  satisfaction  in  full  of  the  Liberal  claim  to  equality.  It  may 
be  welcomed  as  a  step,  and  a  long  one,  towards  that  elective 
Second  Chamber  wBich  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  inevitabilities  of 
the  future,  but  its  fancifulness  and  complexity  and  the  fact  that 
it  provides  for  the  retention  of  a  much  reduced  but  still  permanent 
ITnionist  majority  in  the  Upper  House  make  it  impossible  for 
Liberals  to  regard  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  their  view^s 
and  needs.  The  true  comparison  lies  betw^een  the  Parliament  Bill 
and  such  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  will  make  a  Liberal 
majority  in  it  at  all  times  an  electoral  possibility. 

Can  anyone  doubt  which  of  these  two  plans  is  the  more 
consonant  wdth  the  theories  of  a  democratic  State  and  with  the 
special  characteristics  of  British  public  life?  The  Parliament 
Bill  buttresses  and  perpetuates  that  very  weakness  in  our  system, 
which  so  long  as  it  operated  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Conservatives  was  the  favourite  theme  of  Liberal  denunciation — 
the  weakness  which  made  the  passage  of  a  Bill  thi’ongh  the  House 
of  Commons  practically  equivalent  to  its  passage  into  law.  It 
is  true  that  the  two  years’  interval  provided  for  in  the  Bill,  so 
long  as  it  remains  unrepealed,  furnishes  a  safeguard  of  sorts.  But 
the  precise  value  of  that  safeguard  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  expe¬ 
rience.  On  the  one  hand,  a  Government  will  be  disposed  to 
yield  much  rather  than  suspend  the  operation  of  one  of  its  principal 
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measures  for  a  couple  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  Government  that  represents  rather  a  congeries  of 
groups  than  a  homogeneous  party,  there  is  a  distinct  Parlia¬ 
mentary  advantage  to  be  gained  by  prolonging  the  negotiations 
with  the  Lords  to  the  full  statutory  limit,  for  no  faction  will 
desert  the  Ministry  or  create  trouble  for  it  in  the  interval  between 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  which  it  is  particularly  interested 
and  its  final  presentation  to  his  Majesty  with  or  without  the 
assent  of  the  Lords.  On  the  one  hand,  again,  the  two  years’ 
grace  allows  time  for  outside  opinion  to  declare  itself,  for  bye- 
elections  to  register  the  trend  of  that  opinion,  and  for  the 
interests  prejudicially  affected  by  a  given  measure  to  gather  round 
in  effective  remonstrance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rigidity  of 
Party  sentiment  inside  the  House,  the  instability  of  sentiment 
outside  it,  and  the  remorseless  pressure  than  can  be  brought  to 
bear  when  a  Ministry  depends  for  its  very  existence  on  the  loyalty 
of  some  special  group,  are  just  as  likely  to  make  an  uncom¬ 
promising  course  the  easiest  for  the  Government  to  pursue.  But 
whatever  proves  to  be  the  precise  value  of  the  two  years’  interval, 
nothing  can  disguise  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill  a  measure  introduced,  it  may  be,  under  the  compulsion 
of  a  determined  minority,  involving,  it  may  be,  a  sweeping  change 
in  our  social  or  Constitutional  structure,  and  by  its  nature  secure 
against  the  possibility  of  2>eaccful  repeal,  can  in  future  reach  the 
Statute  Book  without  the  electorate  being  given  a  chance  of 
l^ronouncing  on  its  provisions.  That  is  not  reju’esentative  govern¬ 
ment  as  I  understand  it,  but  its  absolute  negation.  Take,  for 
examjde,  the  present  jiosition  and  the  immediate  prospects  of 
Home  Buie.  It  is  true  that  in  a  general  way  every  man  who 
voted  for  the  Libei’als  last  December  w^as  aware  that  the  first 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill  would  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  measure  of  Homo  Rule.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  country  has  not  spent  ton  minutes  in  serious  and  sustained 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  Irish  government  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  that  it  has  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  Home 
Rule  means  and  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  It  is  also 
true,  as  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1007  abundantly 
showed,  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  betw^een 
approving  the  policy  of  a  Party  as  a  whole  and  approving  the 
particular  measures  in  which  that  policy  is  embodied.  The 
Ijiberals  in  lOOG  had  a  clear  “mandate'”  to  effect  a  reform  in  the 
licensing  system  and  were  tbemselvc's  impatient  to  act  upon  it ; 
yet  few  Bills  ever  presen t('d  to  and  ]>assed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  more  generally  unpopular  than  the  Bill  in 
which  they  gave  legislative  form  to  “the  will  of  the  people.”  So 
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it  may  be  with  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule  that  is  now  on  the 
anvil — and  Home  Rule,  remember,  is  not  a  mere  incident  of 
ordinary  politics,  is  not  a  measure  that,  once  passed,  can  be 
repealed  ;  it  is  a  project  that  for  good  or  ill — in  my  own  judgment 
for  good — must  affect  the  forms  and  machinery  of  the  State  and 
the  whole  course  of  British  politics  more  intimately  and  deeply 
than  even  the  Parliament  Bill  itself.  Yet  whatever  antagonism 
and  resentment  it  may  arouse,  and  however  sharply  the  country 
may  realise,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  more  or  less  abstract 
endorsement  of  Home  Rule  as  an  idea  or  principle  is  one  thing, 
and  approving  a  specific  Home  Rule  Bill  is  another  and  very 
different  thing,  the  matter  will  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the 
people’s  hands,  the  Bill  wdll  be  passed  in  w’hatever  form  commends 
itself  to  Mr.  Redmond  and  perhaps  four  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  British  jx'ople  will  have  no  more  effective  voice  in  deciding 
one  of  the  most  fateful  issues  in  their  history  than  if  they  were 
mediaeval  Venetians  living  under  the  despotism  of  the  Council  of 
Ten.  It  somewhat  taxes  one’s  patience  to  be  asked  to  believe  that 
legislation  which  deliberately  seeks  to  make  such  a  procedure 
inevitable  is  the  sublimation  of  the  democratic  spirit.  Boring  a 
subterranean  tunnel  through  all  the  maxims  and  practices  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  self-governing  State  in  order  to  evade,  or  at  least  with 
the  effect  of  evading,  the  arbitrament  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  is 
not  democracy.  Extending  and  strengthening  that  baneful 
development  which  has  already  made  the  Cabinet  the  autocrat  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  legislation  by  executive  decree  almost 
the  normal  hahit  of  our  policy,  is  not  democracy.  Facilitating  the 
manipulation  of  the  law-making  power  by  minorities  whose 
eohesiveness  is  the  product  less  of  jxditical  agreement  than  of 
log-rolling  deals  and  accommodations,  is  not  democracy.  The 
more,  indeed,  the  Parliament  Bill  is  reflected  upon,  and  the  more 
closely  its  operations  are  studied  in  practice,  the  more  clearly 
wall  it  be  seen  that  its  spirit  is  essentially  oligarchical,  and  that, 
so  far  from  endowing  the  people  with  new  powers  or  opportunities, 
it  deprives  them  of  the  very  right  which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  main  tests  and  safeguards  of  an  autonomous 
community. 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  practicable  alternative  of  reforming 
with  absolute  fairness  to  both  parties  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  practicable  alternative,  but,  I  need 
hardly  say,  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  efforts  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  in  that  direction  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
shown  that  it  is  an  insoluble  problem  so  long  as  the  attempt  to 
combine  the  hereditary  and  elective  elements  is  maintained,  and 
so  long  as  a  Conservative  majority,  however  small,  is  artificially 
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preserved  in  the  reformed  Chamber.  There  is  the  history  of 
innumerable  experiments  to  show  that  a  legislative  Assembly 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  or  permanently  constituted  on  a  two-fold 
franchise.  You  jeannot  in  the  long  run  have  some  members 
sitting  in  it  on  a  semi-hereditary  basis  and  others  by  popular 
election  ;  some  life  members  and  others  chosen  for  limited  terms  ; 
some  elected  indirectly  and  others  directly ;  some  representing 
special  interests  or  orders  and  others  repesenting  the  voters  at 
large.  In  the  special  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  it  seems  to 
me  little  less  than  axiomatic  that  a  reconstituted  Second  Chamber 
must  be  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other,  either  wholly  hereditary  or 
wholly  elective ;  and  which  of  the  two  it  will  be  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  when  even  the  Conservatives — with  what  degree  of 
political  wisdom  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine — have  aban¬ 
doned,  or  at  least  strongly  diluted,  the  hereditary  principle,  and 
when  even  the  Peers  themselves  have  surrendered  the  distinctive 
jUTvilege  that  marked  out  the  British  from  all  other  aristocracies. 
To  such  developments  there  can  be  but  one  climax ;  and  though 
the  task  of  framing  a  Second  Chamber  equally  accessible  to  all 
parties,  chosen  on  a  different  basis  and  probably  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  Lower  House,  powerful  but  not  so  powerful  as 
to  be  the  equal  in  authority  of  the  popular  Chamber,  is  a  task 
of  great  delicacy  and  risk,  and  involves  the  entire  supersession 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  we  have  hitherto  known  it,  it  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  be  faced.  To  discuss  the  precise  composition  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  such  a  Chamber  is  outside  my  present  purpose. 
What,  however,  I  wish  most  firmly  to  emphasise  is  that  the 
policy  of  reforming  the  Upper  House  is  a  policy  far  more  in 
accordance  wdth  the  essence  of  democracy  and  far  less  at  w'ar  with 
the  settled  precepts  of  our  Constitution  than  the  forcible  restriction 
of  the  legislative  prerogatives  of  one  estate  of  the  realm  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  other  two.  Easy  as  it  would  be  to  show 
that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  scheme,  for  all  its  boldness,  fails  to  meet 
the  legitimate  grievance  of  Liberalism,  there  is  yet  this  to  bo 
said  for  it,  that  every  clause  and  feature  of  it  involves  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  some  vested  interest,  and  widens  the  political  power  of 
the  people  without  disturbing  any  of  their  existing  rights.  What¬ 
ever,  again,  one  may  think  of  the  Eeferendum  or  of  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  our  system  of  Cabinet  responsibility,  it  is  undeniably  a 
device  that  enshrines  the  ultimate  theory  of  popular  self- 
government.  A  dispassionate  study  of  the  courses  pursued  by 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  throughout  the  Constitutional 
controversy  shows,  indeed,  that  the  Conservatives,  for  all  their 
fumblings  and  hesitations  and  irresolute  leadership,  have  definitely 
evacuated  their  old  entrenchments  of  political  privilege,  and  have 
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adopted  a  programme  more  logical  and  reasonable,  with  a  greater 
promise  of  finality,  and,  above  all,  more  democratic  than  that 
of  their  opponents;  while  the  Liberals,  for  all  their  protestations 
of  deference  to  “the  will  of  the  people,”  have  in  effect  taken  every 
pains  to  make  the  second  thoughts  and  considered  judgment  of 
the  nation  inoperative  and  void.  The  difference,  in  short, 
between  a  constructive  and  a  destructive  revolution  has  rarely 
been  more  clearly  exemplified. 

But  the  advantages  in  favour  of  proceeding  by  way  of  a  reform 
of  the  Upper  House  rather  than  by  an  abridgment  of  its  functions 
are  far  from  ending  there.  The  former  is  a  policy  that  can  be 
prosecuted  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Constitution ;  the  latter 
was  a  policy,  as  events  have  proved,  that  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  by  a  fatal  employment  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative.  The 
true  objection  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  invocation  of  the  reserve  power 
of  the  Crown  is  not  that  he  in  any  way  coerced  or  misled  the 
Sovereign.  On  the  contrary,  his  dealings  both  with  King 
Edward  and  with  King  George  would  seem  to  have  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  uniform  and  scrupulous  consideration  for  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy.  Nor  is  it 
that  he  deceived  either  the  Parliament  or  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  he  laid  his  cards  o]K'nly  on  the  table;  he  gave  ample 
warning  of  the  course  he  intended  to  follow ;  he  even  invited  his 
opponents  to  settle  with  him  at  a  round  table  Conference  ;  and 
I  cannot  imagine,  after  the  Prime  Minister’s  precise  and  reiterated 
statements  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  that  any  rational 
person,  with  the  least  interest  in  politics,  voted  for  the  Liberals 
last  December  without  being  aware  that,  if  the  necessity  arose, 
the  opposition  of  the  Tjords  to  the  Parliament  Bill  would  be  over¬ 
borne  by  a  forced  creation  of  Peers,  and  that  the  Sovereign  had 
already  given  his  conditional  assent  to  that  drastic  proceeding. 
At  no  point,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  was  a  surprise  sprung  upon 
either  the  Crown  or  the  Legislature  ;  at  no  point  was  the  Sovereign 
or  the  country  taken  unaw’ares  or  unfairly  pressed  for  a  sudden 
decision ;  while  the  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  manufacture  a 
grievance  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  last  November  did  not 
resign  office  and  advise  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Balfour  seems 
to  me,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  reach  the  high-water  mark 
of  ineptitude — the  circumstances  being  not  only  that  no  alternative 
Government  was  possible,  but  that  Mr.  Asquith’s  resignation 
would  have  meant  first  that  the  King  had  refused  his  request  for 
“guarantees,”  secondly  that  the  Crown  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  throwing  in  its  lot  with  a  Party  that  was  in  a 
palpable  minority,  and  thirdly,  that  the  very  result  which  all 
Parties  desired,  but  which  Mr.  Asquith  alone  was  in  a  position 
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to  secure — namely,  that  the  action  of  the  Sovereign  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  controversy — would  have  been 
rendered  impossible  of  achievement.  It  may  as  well  be  plainly 
affirmed  that,  given  the  conditions,  neither  the  Sovereign  nor  the 
Prime  Minister  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did  act. 
The  true  objection  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  procedure  lies  not  in  the 
manner  or  the  methods  by  which  he  prosecuted  his  policy,  but 
in  the  policy  itself.  It  lies  in  this,  that  he  invoked  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  was  only  intended  for  use  in  the  direst  national 
emergency,  when  every  other  way  of  carrying  on  the  King’s 
Government  had  been  exhausted  or  when  by  no  other  expedient 
could  the  country  be  saved  from  some  appalling  convulsion — that 
he  invoked  this  instrument  when  no  national  crisis  but  only  a 
party  crisis  existed,  when  nearly  half  the  electorate  were  hotly 
against  its  employment,  when  the  purposes  for  which  he  sought 
its  possession  wore  altogether  factional  in  their  spirit  and  aims, 
and  when  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  used  could  not 
be  foreseen  or  precisely  laid  down  at  the  time  when  the  request 
for  its  employment  was  made  and  granted.  For  what  was  it  that 
divided  the  two  Parties  wdien  the  crucial  moment  came?  It  was 
not  the  question  of  the  absolute  and  unqualified  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  all  matters  of  finance ;  it  was  simply  and 
solely  the  question  whether  the  forthcoming  Home  Pule  Bill  was 
or  was  not  to  be  referred  to  the  electorate  before  becoming  law. 
If  the  Government  had  been  willing  to  exclude  Home  Pule  from 
the  operation  of  the  Parliament  Bill  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  approach  the  King  with  a  reminder  of  his  promise  of  last 
November,  and  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  sacrificed  all  their 
other  amendments  without  a  murmur.  What  it  comes  to, 
therefore,  is  that  the  Poyal  Prerogative  was  held  over  the  heads 
of  the  Lords  in  order  that  Home  Pule — a  matter  on  which  the 
real  opinions  of  the  kingdom  are  almost  wholly  unknown — might 
be  passed  without  the  intervention  of  the  electorate.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  electorate  favours  Home  Pule  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  few  of  those  who  helped  to  return  the  Liberals  to  power 
last  December  foresaw  that  the  creation  of  five  hundred  Peers  was 
to  be  threatened,  or  could  conceivably  take  place,  merely  that 
Home  Pule  might  be  spared  the  ordeal  of  a  popular  pronounce¬ 
ment  at  the  ]X)lls.  The  sole  benefit  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  abuse  of 
the  Poyal  Prerogative  is  the  certainty  that  it  can  never  again  be 
used  or  abused  by  anyone.  He  has  effectually  killed  it ;  and 
whatever  form  our  Constitution  is  destined  to  assume,  one  may 
be  sure  that  the  monstrous  manoeuvre  we  have  just  witnessed 
wdll  never  be  repeated,  and  that  no  Premier  will  again  have  it  in 
his  power  to  bend  the  Upper  House  to  his  will  under  pressure  of  a 
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compulsion  that  is  an  outrage  on  every  sane  principle  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  stability. 

What  other  course,  asked  Mr.  Asquith,  was  left  to  him?  “If 
the  House  of  Lords  will  not  give  way,  what  outlet,  what  way  of 
escape,  is  there  open  to  us?”  One  might  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Prime  Minister  never  tried  to  find  out  how  far 
the  Lords  would  give  w^ay,  his  invariably  shrewd  political  instinct 
forewarning  him  of  the  danger  of  letting  it  be  too  patently  obvious 
that  the  sole  issue  between  the  Government  and  the  Upper  House 
at  the  end  was  whether  next  year’s  measure  of  Home  Rule  should 
or  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament 
Bill.  Secondly,  one  might  answer  that  the  people  last  December 
returned  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  partly  at  any  rate  because 
they  had  had  no  chance  of  weighing  at  leisure  the  alternatives  to 
it  and  without  any  prevision  that  the  contest  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  narrowed  down  to  the  single 
point  of  Irish  Home  Rule ;  and  that  at  no  time  has  there  been 
such  a  decisive  manifestation  of  popular  interest  in  or  sympathy 
with  its  provisions  as  would  justify  a  Government  in  straining  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  place  it  on  the  Statute  Book.  Thirdly, 
and  with  far  greater  emidiasis  and  assurance,  one  might  answer 
that  it  is  no  defence  of  a  revolutionary  policy,  aiming  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  political  upheaval  and  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  a 
single  party  and  its  Parliamentary  allies,  to  protest  that  it  has 
produced  a  situation  insoluble  by  ordinary  Constitutional  methods. 
As  well  might  a  burglar  plead  the  right  of  self-defence  after 
shooting  a  householder  who  had  caught  and  attacked  him  ;  his 
presence  in  a  house  not  his  own  would  still  require  justification. 
INIr.  Asquith  throws  the  responsibility  for  his  use  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  Constitution.  It  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  thrown  on  his  adoption  of  a  policy  that,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  could  only  succeed  by  a  resort  to  such  a  violent  and 
abnormal  expedient.  Is  it  not,  in  short,  at  length  clear  to  all 
men  that  the  Liberals  replied  to  the  Constitutional  outrage  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1909  by  perpetrating  a  greater 
Constitutional  outrage  of  their  own  ;  that  they  could  have  secured 
the  legislative  equality  they  rightly  insist  upon  if  they  had  devoted 
themselves  to  reconstituting  the  Second  Chamber  instead  of  to 
paring  away  its  powers ;  that  the  State  to-day  would  thereby 
have  gained  in  stability  all  that  it  has  actually  lost ;  that  after  all 
this  humiliating  turmoil  and  Cromwellian  arbitrariness  nothing 
enduring  has  been  built  up,  while  everything  has  been  unsettled ; 
and  that  the  course  on  which  the  Liberals  refused  to  enter  is  the 
course  which  the  nation  and  all  parties  in  the  nation  will 
ultimately  be  driven  to  adopt?  The  Conservatives  will  not  be  out 
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of  office  for  ever ;  the  Parliament  Bill  is  no  permanent  addition  to 
our  Statute  Book ;  unbridled  partisanship  is  not  to  have  the  final 
voice  in  determining  these  tremendous  issues ;  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair  of  that  Constitutional  Convention,  representative  of  all 
parties,  to  which  alone  from  the  first  inception  of  this  controversy 
moderate  men  have  looked  for  its  lasting  and  equitable  settlement. 

It  will  doubtless  for  long  be  a  matter  of  ardent  debate  whether 
the  Lords  were  well  or  ill  advised  in  accepting  the  Bill.  From 
the  national  standpoint  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  much  question 
that  they  did  right.  They  extricated  the  Sovereign  from  the 
repulsive  necessity  of  redeeming  the  pledge  that  circumstances 
had  forced  upon  him ;  they  warded  off  the  unendurable  spectacle 
of  the  degradation  of  a  venerable  Assembly ;  they  saved  the 
country,  once  thought  to  be  a  country  with  a  certain  aptitude  for 
political  common  sense  and  compromise,  from  being  turned  into 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe ;  and  they  preserved  the  Peerage 
from  a  blow  which,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  dispute  or 
derogate  from  the  ingrained  and  unconquerable  flunkeyism  of  our 
people,  must  still,  I  think,  have  sorely  damaged  its  social  prestige. 
As  Peers  and  as  subjects  of  the  King,  those  who  voted  for  the 
Bill  and  those  who  abstained  from  voting  at  all  earned  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen  when  they  refused  to  compel  the 
Government  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Are  they  equally  entitled 
as  Unionists  to  the  gratitude  of  their  Party?  The  Spectator, 
which  added  one  more  to  its  many  public  services  by  the  powerful 
and  persuasive  pertinence  of  its  campaign  on  behalf  of  allowing 
the  Bill  to  pass,  acclaimed  the  result  as  “a  Unionist  victory,” 
arguing  that  the  swamping  of  the  House  by  Liberal  Peers  would 
have  destroyed  the  last  chance,  such  as  it  is,  of  defeating  the 
coming  Home  Rule  Bill.  And  apart  from  the  consideration  that  a 
course  of  action  advantageous  to  the  Crown,  the  country,  and 
the  whole  order  of  the  Peerage  is  not  likely  to  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  Party  which  adopts  it,  there  is  the  obvious  fact  that 
Unionists  as  such  could  gain  nothing  from  wilfully  throwing  away 
their  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  But  as  against  this  there 
must  be  reckoned  the  bitter  and  deep-seated  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file  throughout  the  country  with  the  whole 
policy  of  non-resistance.  In  a  weighty  and  temperate  letter 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  July  27th,  Sir  John  Rolleston 
warned  his  Unionist  fellow-members  that  an  indiscriminating 
public,  inclined  to  be  apathetic  and  with  only  an  intermittent  and 
superficial  interest  in  politics — a  public  which  has  “already  for¬ 
gotten  which  Party  introduced  free  education  ” — would  not  readily 
discern  the  difference  between  passing  the  Bill  and  passing  it 
under  protest,  and  woTild  fail  to  understand  why  a  measure  that 
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for  eighteen  months  had  been  denounced  on  every  Unionist  plat¬ 
form  in  the  land  should  be  saved  from  defeat  and  rejection  by 
the  active  or  passive  support  of  Unionist  Peers.  For  the  time 
being,  at  any  rate,  his  warning  has  been  abundantly  verified.  At 
this  moment  there  is  virtually  no  such  thing  as  the  Unionist 
Party ;  and  one  has  only  to  read  the  letters  and  articles  that  are 
being  published  by  scores  in  the  more  militant  section  of  the 
Unionist  Press  all  over  the  country  to  feel  pretty  well  convinced 
that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  action  has  been 
received  by  the  bulk  of  their  supporters  with  a  stupefied  con¬ 
sternation  and  disgust,  and  that  Lord  Halsbury,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  recommended  the  policy  that 
appealed  to  seven  Unionist  voters  out  of  every  ten.  But  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that  the  dissensions  in  the  Unionist  ranks  will 
outlive  the  first  clear  summons  to  take  up  the  fight  against  Home 
Pule,  or  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  continue  to  be  other  than  the 
indispensable  leader  of  his  Party.  There  is,  on  the  w'hole, 
small  reason  to  fear  that  the  confusions  of  our  politics  are 
going  to  be  worse  confounded  by  the  disablement  of  the 
Opposition.  I  see,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  few  signs  that  after 
the  hard  shock  of  their  experiences  during  the  past  few  months 
the  Unionists  before  long  are  likely  to  be  revivified  by  a  spirit 
of  aggressiveness  and  energy — even  if  it  be  partially  the  energy 
of  despair — such  as  has  not  been  theirs  since  the  memorable  fight 
against  the  Budget  of  1909.  And  never  was  there  a  time  when 
a  strong,  sane,  and  vigilant  Opposition  w^as  more  sorely  needed. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Bill  we  begin  a  new  and 
abstruse  chapter  in  our  politics,  a  chapter  that  in  all  probability 
will  bring  considerably  less  comfort  to  the  Government  than  they 
expect.  The  House  of  liords  is  atrophied  ;  the  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple  is  dead,  or,  if  you  like,  has  committed  suicide;  the  historic 
balance  of  the  Constitution  has  been  i>erverted  ;  the  House  of 
Commons  has  raised  itself  to  a  predominance  it  has  only  once 
before,  and  then  to  the  grievous  harm  of  the  nation,  reached  in 
British  history.  The  moi’e  need,  therefore,  since  we  are  to  live 
for  a  while  under  the  all  but  unlimited  rule  of  a  Single  Chamber, 
that  that  Chamber  should  he  made  as  true  a  mirror  of  the  national 
mind  as  possible,  that  plural  voting  should  be  abolished,  that  the 
grotesque  anomalies  of  our  electoral  system  should  be  done  away 
with,  that  minorities  should  be  duly  represented,  and  that  the 
House  should  be  freed  from  the  encumbering  mass  of  local 
business  which  it  has  neither  time  nor  knowledge  to  despatch 
with  even  moderate  care  or  efficiency.  To  each  of  these  tasks 
the  call  is  urgent,  and  though  it  is  hardly  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  expect  the  Unionists  to  embrace  them  all,  though  the 
Opposition  must  continue  to  suffer  from  its  hopeless  entanglement 
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with  Protection,  from  its  lack  of  any  definite  and  attractive  social 
programme,  and  from  the  want  of  driving-power  in  its  councils, 
yet  I  am  confident  that  the  lowest  ixiint  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Party  has  already  been  touched,  and  that  an  upward  movement 
has  begun.  Parties,  it  is  true,  flourish  as  a  rule  not  on  their 
own  merits,  but  on  the  demerits  and  blunders  and  predicaments  of 
their  opponents ;  and  however  much  Unionists  from  now  onwards 
may  succeed  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  new  democracy,  their 
return  to  power  must  for  the  most  part  depend  on  the  reflex 
action  of  Lilieral  mistakes  and  misfortunes  and  on  the  gathering 
desire  of  the  country  for  a  quiet  time  by  its  own  fireside.  And 
in  those  quarters  the  outlook  is  not,  I  think,  so  gloomy  as  many 
Unionists  have  persuaded  themselves.  There  is  the  diffused 
reaction  which  sooner  or  later  in  Great  Britain  always  follows  on 
such  a  tornado  of  reforming  energy  as  has  swept  over  us  for  the 
past  six  years ;  there  are  the  specific  apprehensions  aroused  by 
the  paralysing  industrial  disorders  of  the  last  few  weeks ;  there  is 
the  probability  that  the  Coalition,  hitherto  held  together  with 
marvellous  constancy  by  the  common  interest  of  all  its  groups 
in  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  will  gradually  lose  its 
cohesion  as  each  faction  jostles  for  the  reward  of  its  services ; 
there  is  the  bracing  certainty  of  a  vigorous  and  unresting  fight 
against  Home  lUile,  a  contest  from  which  Unionists  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain,  for  if  they  win  they  will  have  scored  a  transcendent 
triumph,  and  if  they  lose  and  an  Irish  Parliament  is  set  up  in 
College  Green,  they  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  diminished  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  means  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  Government  majority,  and  by  so 
much  furthers  the  chances  of  a  Unionist  victory  at  the  next 
appeal  to  the  country ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  deepening 
disquietude  of  tlie  working  man  and  of  many  powerful  Labour 
interests  at  the  prospect  of  compulsory  insurance.  All  these  are 
assets  or  opportunities  of  more  than  a  little  promise  if  only  the 
intelligence  is  forthcoming  to  turn  them  to  account,  if  only  the 
Unionists,  as  they  have  shown  of  late  some  signs  of  doing,  will 
leave  the  ramparts  of  privilege  and  property  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  boldly  and  frankly  ujxm  the  people,  from  whom  alone  they 
can  derive  any  lasting  strength.  No  I’arty  had  over  a  louder  or 
more  thrilling  summons  to  save  the  nation  by  first  of  all 
regenerating  its(4f,  for  upon  the  Unionists  is  laid  the  high  and 
fortifying  duty  of  rectifying  the  perilous  list  in  the  ship  of  State 
and  of  proving  that  if  it  is  now  impossible,  as  I  certainly  believe 
it  to  be,  to  restore  the  old  Constitution  in  anything  like  its  ancient 
shape,  a  new  Constitution  can  still  be  devised  on  a  stable,  a 
non-partisan,  and,  above  all,  a  democratic  and  equitable  basis. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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“The  King  must,  at  all  costs,  be  kept  out  of  it.”  Such  has  been 
the  burden  of  many  songs  during  the  recent  constitutional  crisis. 
The  anxiety  to  preserve  intact  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  allow  none  of  the  dust  of  party  strife  to  rest  upon 
it ;  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Privy  Councillor’s  oath ; 
to  hold  as  confidential  all  that  passes  between  the  Sovereign  and 
his  advisers — all  this  is  natural  to  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  English  constitutional  tradition,  and  will  be  recognised  on  all 
sides  as  entirely  laudable.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  application  of  a  wholesome  doctrine.  “To  keep  the  King 
out  of  it  ”  is  a  good  w’orking  maxim  for  the  man  of  afi'airs,  for 
the  legislator,  and  the  counsellor ;  but  not  even  for  him  is  its 
observance  invariably  possible ;  while  for  the  constitutional  jurist 
it  is  not  even  desirable. 

And  for  this  reason.  Of  all  the  elusive  subtleties  which  go 
to  make  up  that  curiously  compacted  thing  which  we  call  the 
“English  Constitution”  there  is  none  so  subtle  or  so  elusive 
as  the  Royal  Prerogative.  Blackstone  defined  Prerogative  as 
“that  special  pre-eminence  which  the  King  hath,  over  and  above 
all  other  persons,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common- 
law'  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity.”  The  most  distinguished  of 
Blackstone’s  successors  in  the  Vinerian  Chair  at  Oxford  has 
defined  it  as  “the  discretionary  authority  of  the  executive.”  The 
divergence  is  perhaps  no  more  than  what  is  natural  to  representa¬ 
tive  jurists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  respectively. 
A  constitutional  historian,  as  distinguished  from  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  is  constrained,  how^ever,  to  go  still  further  back  and  recall 
the  fact  that  the  w’hole  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  turned,  in  its  constitutional  aspect,  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Prerogative.  “The  King,” 
wrote  Dr.  Cowell,  “is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power”  ;  the 
“Prerogative  of  the  King  is  that  especial  pow'er,  pre-eminence, 
or  privilege  that  the  King  hath  in  any  kind,  over  and  above  other 
persons  and  above  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common  law,  in  the 
right  of  his  crown.”  ^  (The  slight  but  essential  difference  between 
Cowell  and  Blackstone — the  substitution  by  the  latter  of  “out 
of”  for  “above” — will  not  escape  notice.)  “The  King’s  powder,” 
so  Chief  Baron  Fleming  laid  it  down,  “is  double,  ordinary  and 
absolute,  and  they  have  several  law's  and  ends.  .  .  .  The  absolute 
(1)  Cowell’s  Interjneter  (ed.  1607),  ap.  Prothero  Statutes,  p.  411. 
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power  of  the  King  is  not  that  which  is  converted  or  executed  to 
private  use  to  the  benefit  of  any  particular  person,  but  is  only 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
is  solus  'popuU  .  .  .  and  this  powder  is  .  .  .  most  properly  named 
policy  and  government.”  ^  In  similar  strain  is  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Whitelocke  in  1610  :  — 

“It  will  be  admitted  for  a  rule  and  ground  of  state,  that  in  every 
commonwealth  and  government  there  be  some  rights  of  sovereignty,  jura 
majestatis,  which  regularly  and  of  common  right  do  belong  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  that  state  .  .  .  the  sovereign  power  is  agreed  to  be  in  the  King; 
but  in  the  King  is  a  two-fold  power;  the  one  in  parliament,  as  he  is  assisted 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  state;  the  other  out  of  parliament,  as  he  is 
sole  and  singular,  guided  merely  by  his  own  will.  And  if  of  these  two 
powers  in  the  King  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  and  can  direct  and  control 
the  other,  that  is  suprema  potestas,  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  other  is 
auhordinata," 

This  view  of  the  Prerogative  w-as,  of  course,  repudiated  in  the 
heat  of  the  political  struggle  by  the  Parliamentary  party  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  what  was  the  ultimate  issue  of  that 
struggle?  When  the  results  came  to  be  summarised  at  the  close 
of  the  century  in  the  great  constitutional  documents  of  the 
Bevolution — in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement — 
there  is  no  formal  repudiation  of  the  view  of  the  Prerogative 
as  laid  down  by  Fleming  or  Whitelocke,  or  even  by  Cowell. 
Nay;  the  great  jurist  of  the  eighteenth  century  can,  as  we  have 
seen,  adopt  Cowell’s  definition  with  a  small  though  essential 
qualification.  None  the  less,  the  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  effected  a  significant  change  in  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution.  To  avoid  tedious  pedantry,  let  it  be  said  in  brief 
that  the  essence  of  the  change  was  the  transference  of  the  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  from  a  personal  ruler  to  a  Ministerial  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Cabinet.  The  results  of  this  momentous  change  have 
now  been  accepted  without  challenge,  and  tedium  revolts  from 
the  task  of  defending  a  position  w’hich  is  not  assailed. 

But  how  far  does  the  frank  acceptance  of  this  principle  carry 
us?  Has  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  passed  entirely  from  the 
Crown  to  Parliamentary  Ministers ;  has  the  King,  to  employ 
crude  language,  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  puppet? 
“If  so,”  say  some,  ‘‘let  us  have  done  with  shams.  There  is  no 
danger  so  great  as  that  of  reliance  upon  props  which  are  rotten.” 
Such  language,  T  venture  to  suggest,  is  the  not  unnatural  outcome 
of  political  irritation  and  unreflective  haste.  To  this  effervescence 
T  would  oppose  the  words  of  a  statesman  saturated  with  the  best 
constitutional  tradition.  ‘‘Little  are  they  who  gaze  from  without 
(1)  Argument  of  Fleming  (C.B.).  Bates’s  Case,  1606. 
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upon  long  trains  of  splendid  equipages  rolling  towards  a  palace 
conscious  of  the  meaning  and  force  that  live  in  the  forms  of  a 
Monarchy,  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most 
solid  and  revered  in  all  Europe.  The  acts,  the  wishes,  the 
example  of  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  arc  a  real  power.  An 
immense  reverence  and  tender  affection  wait  upon  the  person 
of  the  one  permanent  and  ever  faithful  guardian  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  conditions  of  the  Constitution.”  ‘‘The  acts,  the  wishes, 
the  example  of  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  are  a  real  power."  ^ 

Was  Mr.  Gladstone  right?  If  so,  what  precisely  do  his  words 
involve?  Do  they  accurately  reflect  the  contemporary  working 
of  the  constitutional  machine? 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  review  the  course  of  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  light  of  constitutional  theory  and  of  the  best 
constitutional  practice.  It  is  obvious  that  any  such  attempt  must 
ho  attended  wdth  one  grave  disadvantage.  The  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  have,  with  the  gracious  assent  of  his  Majesty,  lately  lifted 
the  veil.  But  how  far  is  the  revelation  complete?  Do  we  know  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment?  The 
lending  journal  has  not  hesitated  to  characterise  the  revelation 
of  the  facts  as  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  finppreftsio  reri 
and  fftigriestio  jnhi.^  It  would  seem  to  be  at  least  ]'»remature  to 
adopt  this  language,  though  it  may  be  that  history  will  justify 
the  use  of  it. 

Meanwhile  there  is  much  that  w^e  desire  to  know  :  To  what 
precisely  did  Ijord  Crewe  refer  when  he  described  the  recent 
proceedings  as  an  ‘‘odious  business”?  Coming  as  and  where  it 
did,  the  phrase  seemed  to  be.  if  not  a  non  seqnilur,  at  least  a 
somewhat  unexpected  conclusion  to  the  preceding  argument.  Was 
it  the  natural  and  irrepressible  ebullition  of  a  sensitive  and  high- 
minded  man ,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  rdle  of  the  political 
partisan?  To  wdiat  precisely  did  Tjord  Posebery  refer  as  having 
given  ‘‘an  unpleasant  savour  to  the  whole  of  this  transaction”? 
Above  all,  what  gave  its  especial  point  to  the  singularly  impressive 
utterance  of  Lord  St.  Aldwyn?  To  these  questions  I  intend  to 
recur.  It  may  be  that  no  satisfactory  and  complete  answer  is 
attainable  at  present.  But  it  seems  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  posterity,  to  attempt  a  cool  but  critical  review  of  the  historical 
facts,  so  far  as  they  are,  or  can  be,  known  to  the  strictly  con¬ 
temporary  chronicler. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  start  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  famous 
df'claration  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Felu-uary,  1910. 

(1)  Gleanings  from  Past  Years.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

(2)  The  Times,  Ani'ust  14th. 
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The  circumstances  of  that  declaration  may  be  very  briefly  recalled. 
The  General  Election  of  January  had  given  to  the  Liberal  Party 
a  considerable,  though  composite,  majority.  Before  Parliament 
met,  some  of  the  more  advanced  supporters  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
Government  demanded  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  obtain 
guarantees  from  the  Crown  which  would  enable  the  Government 
to  pass  through  both  Houses  a  Bill  for  the  restriction  of  the 
so-called  “veto  ’’  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King’s  Speech,  read 
personally  by  King  Edward  on  February  21st,  announced  that 
proposals  would  be  made  to  Parliament  “to  define  the  relations 
between  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  secure  the  undivided 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  finance,  and  its  pre¬ 
dominance  in  legislation.”  It  was  in  the  debate  on  the  address 
that  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  “to  ask  in  advance  for  a 
blank  authority  for  the  indefinite  exercise  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative 
in  regard  to  a  measure  never  submitted  to,  or  approved  by,  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  a  request  which,  in  his  judgment,  no 
constitutional  statesman  could  properly  make,  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
cession  which  the  Sovereign  could  not  be  expected  to  make,” 

The  “veto”  resolutions  were  subsequently  introduced,  and 
were  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  Bill  founded 
upon  these  resolutions  was  introduced  into  that  House.  On 
April  14th,  1010,  Mr.  Asquith  made  a  second  and  not  less 
momentous  declaration.  He  said  :  “If  the  Tjords  fail  to  accept 
our  policy,  or  decline  to  consider  it  if  it  is  formally  presented 
to  the  House,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  immediately  to  tender 
advice  to  the  Crown  as  to  the  steps  which  will  have  to  be  taken, 
if  that  policy  is  to  receive  statutory  enactment  in  this  Parliament. 
What  the  precise  terms  of  that  advice  wull  be,  it  will,  of  course, 
not  be  right  for  me  to  say  now ;  but  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  ensure  that  statutory  effect  shall  be  given  to  that 
policy  in  this  Parliament,  wo  shall  then  resign  our  offices  or 
recommend  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament.  Let  me  add  this,  that 
in  no  case  shall  we  recommend  a  Dissolution  except  under  such 
conditions  as  will  secure  that  in  the  new  Parliament  the  judgment 
of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  elections  will  be  carried  into 
law.”  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  7th,  1911, 
Mr.  Asquith  stated  that  the  above  declaration  had  been  made 
“after  careful  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  in  language 
approved  by  them,  and  communicated  to  the  King,  who  was 
abroad.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  when,  on  May  7th,  King  Edward 
died.  The  truce  and  the  Conference  followed  ;  and  for  six  months 
there  is  silence.  On  November  lOth  the  Conference  finally  broke 
down;  and  on  November  15th  the  Cabinet  laid  their  ultimatum 
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before  the  Sovereign.  That  historic  memorandum  was  in  the 
following  terms  : — “His  Majesty’s  Ministers  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  a  Dissolution  unless  they  may  under¬ 
stand  that,  in  the  event  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  being 
approved  by  an  adequate  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
his  Majesty  will  be  ready  to  exercise  his  Constitutional  powers, 
which  may  involve  the  Prerogative  of  creating  peers,  if  needed, 
to  secure  that  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  decision  of  the  country. 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  King  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  and  electoral  con¬ 
troversy.  They  take  upon  themselves,  as  is  their  duty,  the  entire 
and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  policy  which  they  will  place 
before  the  electorate.  His  Majesty  will  doubtless  agree  that  it 
would  be  inadvisable  in  the  interests  of  the  State  that  any 
communication  of  the  intention  of  the  Crown  should  be  made 
public  unless  and  until  the  actual  occasion  should  arise.” 

For  our  knowledge  of  what  then  happened  we  must  rely 
primarily  upon  the  narrative  of  Lord  Crewe,  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords  on  August  Rth,  1011.  The  account  given  by  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Tjords  was  not  only  subsequent 
to  that  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  was  much  more  detailed.  On  Kovemher  16th,  1010,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Lord  Crewe  had,  we  learn,  an  interview  with  the 
King ;  and  there  and  then  placed  before  him  the  decision  at  which 
the  Cabinet  had  arrived.  What  exactly  passed  at  that  interview 
is  known  presumably  to  three  persons  and  to  three  persons  only. 
Lord  Crewe,  however,  explicitly  asserted  that  “since  this  question 
of  that  interview  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  comment, 
the  King  naturally  desires  that  the  facts  should  be  plainly  stated.” 
Lord  Crewe’s  plain  statement  is  as  follows  : — “The  effect  of  that 
interview  was  that  we  ascertained  his  Majesty’s  view  that,  if 
the  opinion  of  the  country  were  clearly  ascertained  upon  the 
Parliament  Bill,  in  the  last  resort  a  creation  of  peers  might  be 
the  only  remedy,  and  might  be  the  only  way  of  concluding  the 
dispute.  His  Majesty  faced  the  contingency  and  entertained  the 
suggestion  as  a  possible  one  with  natural,  and,  if  T  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  phrase,  in  my  opinion,  with  legitimate 
reluctance.  His  Majesty,  however,  naturally  entertained  the 
feeling — a  feeling  which  we  entirely  share — that  if  we  resigned 
our  offices,  having,  as  we  had,  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  result  could  be  an  immediate  Dissolution, 
in  which  it  would  practically  be  impossible,  however  anxious  we 
should  be,  to  keep  the  Crown  out  of  the  controversy.  The  mixing 
up  of  the  Crown  in  a  controversy  such  as  that  was  naturally  most 
distasteful  to  its  illustrious  wearer,  whom  we  may  regard  as  the 
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first  guardian  of  its  prestige,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  more  distasteful 
even  to  his  Majesty  than  to  myself  and  my  colleagues,  for  reasons 
which  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  dilate  upon.” 

Two  days  after  this  interview  the  Prime  Minister  announced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  King  had  accepted  the  advice 
of  the  Cabinet  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  interview  of 
November  16th  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  momentous  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  It  brings  us  to  the 
critical  moment  of  the  recent  controversy,  and  it  raises  the  most 
crucial  of  all  the  crucial  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with 
it.  That  day,  as  Lord  Rosehery  said  with  unerring  acumen, 
marked  “the  true  constitutional  crisis.”  What  precisely  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  interview  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  we  should 
know,  not  only  “plainly”  and  accurately,  but  in  full.  Can  it 
be  imagined  that  we  do?  This  question  was  thrust  home  by 
Tiord  St.  Aldwyn  in  his  memorable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  August  9th,  and  cannot  be  repeated  better  than  in  his  own 
impressive  words. 

Speaking  under  a  sense  of  high  responsibility,  as  one  who  had 
been  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  declared  that  according  to  his  belief  “the  action  of 
the  Government  has  deliberately  placed  him  (the  King)  in  the 
most  cruel  position  any  English  Sovereign  has  been  placed  in 
for  more  than  a  century.”  At  the  same  time  he  did  his  utmost 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom  and  to  extort  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  account  of  the  interview  which  should  not  be  merely 
accurate,  but  complete. 

“We  have,”  he  said,  “a  Minute,  but  nothing  beyond  that,  except  that 
his  Majesty  acquiesced  in  the  advice  ‘  with  legitimate  reluctance,’  and 
that  some  advice  tendered  by  Ministers  had  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty. 
Were  there  any  qualifications  to  the  first  acceptance?  Was  nothing  said 
as  to  the  possibility  of  reasonable  amendments  being  accepted,  as  to  the 
number  of  Peers  whom  his  Majesty  might  recommend  to  be  created,  and 
whom  he  would  assent  to  create?  We  have  not  the  whole  case  before  us, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  history  the  whole  case  ought  to 
be  before  the  country  arid  Parliament.  Ministers  might  have  thought  fit 
to  decline  to  make  any  communication  as  to  what  passed,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  make  a  partial  communication.  If  there  were  further  Minutes 
from  the  Ministers  or  from  the  King,  we  ought  to  have  them  before  us; 
and  until  we  have  them  before  us  we  cannot  fairly  understand  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  passed . We  are  really  feeling  in  semi-darkness  in 

all  these  matters.  But  I  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  his 
Majesty  was  told  that  if  he  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  Ministers, 
he  might  place  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  bringing  the  Crown 
into  the  party  controversy.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  ever  suggested  to  the  King  by  his  Ministers  as 
persons  who  might  be  asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Crewe, 
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to  the  best  of  their  power,  gave  an  honest  account  from  their  point  of  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  but  the  question  is  one  of  exceptional 
(litticulty  and  importance,  bearing  on  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Sovereign 
which  no  King  for  a  long  time  has  had  to  consider  and  to  confront.” 

To  the  exceedingly  grave  words  that  follow  I  venture  to  call 
special  attention  : — “The  King  ought  to  have  heard  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Ho  ought  to  have  been  told  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  hear  what  Lord  Tjansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  say  before 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  make  a  hypothetical 
promise.  This  question  was  not  answered  by  Ministers  last  night. 
Will  it  be  answered  in  the  course  of  this  debate?  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  things  show  in  the  gravest  light  the  manner  in  which 
Ministers  dealt  with  the  King  last  December.  If  they  had  had 
common  generosity  they  would  have  advised  the  King  to  do  what 
I  have  suggested,  viz.,  fully  to  inform  himself  on  both  sides  before 
committing  himself.  I  go  further  and  say,  not  only  generosity,  but 
it  would  have  been  common  honesty  from  the  advisers  of  the 
Sovereign  to  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  What  has  been  the  result? 
When  the  crisis  came  Ministers  tendered  certain  advice  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  he  accepted  it  But  he  was  previously  bound  by 
this  hypothetical  promise.  The  King  has  been  placed  by  the 
action  of  his  Ministers  in  the  most  cruel  position  in  which  any 
Sovereign  could  be  placed.” 

I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at  length  from  Ijord  St.  Aldwyn’s 
speech,  for  I  believe  that  words  of  graver  constitutional  signi¬ 
ficance  have  rarely  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished  public 
servant.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Tjord  Bosebery  declined  to 
accept  in  its  entirety  the  constitutional  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Tjord  St.  Aldwyn.  Tjord  Bosebery  appears  to  take  the  view  that 
Ministers  were  not  necessarily  bound  to  advise  the  Sovereign  in 
November  to  send  for  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord  Tjansdowne.  But  his 
own  view  of  the  constitutional  position  is  clearly  not  much  less 
grave  than  that  entertained  by  Tjord  St.  Aldwyn.  “I  think  myself 
it  would  have  been  open  to  the  Sovereign  to  say  that,  before  he 
acceded  to  so  enormous  a  demand”  (i.e.,  for  a  contingent 
guarantee  for  an  immense  creation  of  peers),  “he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  counsel  with  ex-Ministers  and  not  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  an  rx  parte  body  plead¬ 
ing  their  own  cause.  It  has  given  an  unpleasant  savour  to 
the  whole  of  this  transaction.  No  words  that  I  can  use,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  use  any  such  words,  would  exaggerate  the 
effect  that  such  a  transaction  would  produce  on  any  impartial 
and  thinking  man  in  this  country.”  The  sole  difference,  therefore, 
between  Tjord  Bosebery  and  Tjord  St.  .Mdwyn  would  appear  to 
be  that  the  latter  holds  that  the  King  ought  to  have  been  advised 
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tliat  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  ex-Ministers ;  while  Lotd 
■Rosebery  holds  that  it  was  open  to  the  Sovereign  himself  to  make 
the  suggestion.  Of  one  thing  w^e  may  be  sure,  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  jurist  of  the  future  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
content  with  anything  short  of  a  full  revelation  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  transaction. 

Was  the  King — or  was  he  not — advised  by  his  Ministers  to 
consult  Lord  Lansdowme  or  Mr.  Balfour,  in  November,  1910? 
Did  the  King  ask  his  Ministers  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
such  a  consultation?  If  so,  was  the  request  denied?  One  fact 
of  high  significance  has  already  transpired.  Lord  Morley,  in 
answer  to  a  question  pushed  home  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  declared 
himself  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  Crown  of  holding  any  communication  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe  or  Mr.  Balfour  in  November,  1910.  Upon  this  Lord 
Tiansdowne  categorically  affirmed  ;  “No  such  opportunity  was 
given.” 

T  am  well  aware  that  the  questions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
formulate  are  in  the  highest  degree  delicate  ;  but  they  are  questions 
which,  some  day,  wull  have  to  be  answ'cred  before  the  tribunal 
of  impartial  history.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
consider  whether  the  Sovereign  would  or  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  asking  for  leave  to  consult  ex-l\Tinisters  ;  and  whether 
or  not  Ministers  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  grant 
such  permission. 

We  touch  at  this  point  perhaps  the  most  subtle  spot  in  the 
delicately  poised  machinery  of  the  English  Constitution,  viz.,  the 
relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  confidential  advisers; 
between  the  formal  and  the  actual  executive  of  this  kingdom. 

The  available  authorities  on  this  question  are  necessarily  few. 
From  the  jurists  we  can  get  little  help.  Tt  is  natural,  however, 
to  turn  to  one  who  combines  in  a  unique  degree  constitutional 
erudition  and  experience  of  affairs.  “The  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
writes  Sir  William  Anson,  “are  entitled  to  its  full  confidence,  and 
this  means,  first,  that  the  Sovereign  shall  not  seek  or  take  advice 
from  others  in  matters  of  State  unknown  to  them ;  next,  that  he 
shall  not  give  public  expression  to  opinions  on  matters  of  State 
unadvised  by  them  ;  and  lastly  .  .  .”  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  in  the  above  passage  the  limiting  words,  “unknown  to 
them.”  These  would  seem  to  be  im.portant,  for  elsewhere  the 
same  eminent  authority  lays  down  with  equal  explicitness  the 
right  of  every  individual  Peer  (and  it  might  be  added,  every  Privy 
Councillor')  to  have  audience  of  the  Sovereign. 

“It  is  the  privilege  of  each  inrlividual  Peer  to  have  audience  of  the 
Sovereign.  Such  a  right  was  freely  exercised  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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when  parties  were  leas  coherent,  members  of  Cabinets  less  loyal  to  one 
another,  and  the  King  more  ready  to  listen  to  advice  given  to  him  by  others 
than  his  responsible  Ministers.  At  the  present  day  a  Peer  would  hesitate 
to  offer  counsel  to  the  Crown  on  any  matter  which  fell  within  the  province 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  the  King  has  a  right  to  demand, 
and  any  Peer,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland, 
has  a  right  to  offer  counsel  on  matters  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
public  welfare.”  And  Sir  William  Anson  adds  :  “  The  right  is  to  go  singly, 
and  the  application  for  such  an  audience  is  made  through  an  officer  of  the 
household,  not  through  the  Secretary  of  State.”  ^ 

Sir  William  Anson  would  doubtless  agree  that  the  existence, 
still  more  the  exercise  of,  such  a  privilege  on  the  part  of  a  Peer, 
involves  corresponding  rights  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  First  :  the  right  to  be  informed;  and, 
secondly,  the  right  of  protest,  protest  which  may  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  resignation. 

In  regard  to  a  matter  of  constitutional  precept  and  practice  so 
subtle  as  that  under  discussion,  it  may  be  thought  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  statesmen  who  have 
actually  been  called  upon  to  advise  the  Sovereign  rather  than 
upon  that  of  jurists,  how'ever  eminent.  And  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  put  into  the  witness-box  two  exceptionally 
distinguished  Prime  Ministers.  The  first  dictum  has  behind  it 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

“It  does  not  seem,”  he  writes,  “easy  to  limit  the  Sovereign’s  right  of 
taking  friendly  counsel,  by  any  absolute  rule,  to  the  case  of  a  husband. 
If  it  is  the  Queen’s  duty  to  form  a  judgment  upon  important  proposals 
submitted  to  her  by  her  Ministers,  she  has  an  indisputable  right  to  the  use 
of  all  instruments  which  will  enable  her  to  discharge  that  duty  with  effect; 
subject  always,  and  subject  only,  to  the  one  vital  condition  that  they  do 
not  disturb  the  relation,  on  which  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
hinges,  between  those  Ministers  and  the  Queen.  She  cannot,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  legitimately  consult  in  private  on  political  matters  with  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  Governrhent  of  the  day;  but  she  will  have  copious  public 
means,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  for  knowing  their  general 
views  through  Parliament  and  the  Press.  She  cannot  consult  at  all,  except 
in  the  strictest  secrecy,  for  the  doubts,  the  misgivings,  the  inquiries,  which 
accompany  all  impartial  deliberation  in  the  mind  of  a  Sovereign  as  well 
as  of  a  subject,  and  which  would  transpire  in  the  course  of  promiscuous 
conversation,  are  not  matters  fit  for  exhibition  to  the  world.  The  dignity 
of  the  Crown  requires  that  it  should  never  come  into  contact  with  the  public, 
or  with  the  Cabinet,  in  mental  dexhabille;  and  that  the  words  of  its  wearer 
should  be  ripe,  well  considered,  few.  For  like  reasons,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Sovereign  cannot  legitimately  be  in  confidential  communication  with 
many  minds.  Nor,  again,  with  the  representatives  of  classes  or  professions 
as  such,  for  their  views  are  commonly  narrow  and  self-centred,  not  freely 
swayed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  paramount  interests  of  the  whole  body 
politic.”  2 

(1)  Anson  :  Law  and  Custom,  II.,  1,  137. 

(2)  Review  of  Martin’s  Life,  of  the  Prince  Consort,  ap..  Gleanings  of  Past 
Years,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  72-3. 
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The  second  locus  classicus  is  of  even  greater  interest  and 
significance,  since  it  refers  not  merely  to  an  abstract  theory,  but 
to  an  actual  episode  of  recent  political  history. 

In  November,  1831,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  w^as  then 
in  acute  opposition  to  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  laid  before  the 
King  in  writing  certain  information  as  to  the  reported  supply  of 
arms  to  the  Birmingham  Political  Union.  Lord  Grey  resented — 
not  unnaturally — the  uninvited  intrusion  of  one  of  his  political 
opponents,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  resentment  from 
the  Private  Secretary  of  the  King.  “I  never,”  he  writes,  “was 
more  surprised  than  at  reading  these  communications,  the  object 
of  w’hich  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  the  propriety  and  con¬ 
stitutional  character  of  them  appear  to  me  more  than  question¬ 
able.”  1 

The  King,  without  consulting  his  Ministers,  intimated  to  the 
J)uke  that  he  thought  his  alarm  unnecessary,  but  he  never  ques¬ 
tioned  the  right  of  the  Duke  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
Sovereign.  On  the  contrary,  “his  Majesty  observed  when  he 
read  the  Duke’s  letter  that,  as  a  Peer  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  he 
had  a  right  to  address  to  him  by  letter  that  which  he  might  have 
communicated  in  a  private  audience  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  ask 
for  it.”  2  At  the  same  time,  the  King  flattered  himself  that  his 
reply  to  the  Duke  was  calculated  “to  show  that  he  relied  with 
confidence  upon  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  his  Government,” 
and  “  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  proceedings  of  his  confidential  servants.”  The  King  clearly 
thought  that  by  a  direct  and  immediate  answer  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  he  was  doing  a  service  to  the  Cabinet  and  bearing 
uninvited  testimony  to  the  “close  union  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Government.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  clear  that  Lord  Grey  and  the  Cabinet  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  to  leave  things  thus. 

In  a  final  letter  Ijord  Grey  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  King 
“for  the  kind  considerations  which  have  influenced  his  Majesty’s 
conduct  in  the  late  correspondence,”  and  his  sense  of  “both  the 
kindness  and  the  advantage  of  his  Majesty’s  first  answer  to  the 
Duke.”  At  the  same  time  he  lays  down  with  directness  and 
emphasis  what  appears  to  him  the  constitutional  doctrine  on  the 
matter  : — “It  certainly  might  in  many  cases  produce  incon¬ 
venience  if  his  Majesty  were  to  express  opinions  to  any  but  his 
confidential  servants  in  matters  which  may  come  under  their 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  advice  to  be  submitted  to  his 

(1)  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  November  11th,  1831.  Correspondence 
I.,  416.  (2)  Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Earl  Grey,  November  13th,  1831. 
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Majesty  upon  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  his  Majesty’s  having  resolved  to  confine  his  answers 
to  such  communications  as  those  lately  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  future  to  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  their 
reception.”  ^ 

What  is  the  bearing  of  these  dicta  upon  the  position  of  the 
Crown  during  the  recent  crisis? 

Two  conclusions  clearly  emerge.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
indubitable  that  in  November,  1910,  when  confronted  by  his 
confidential  advisers  with  a  demand  for  ‘‘contingent  guarantees,” 
the  King  had  a  perfect  right  to  seek  counsel  from  any  Peer  or 
T^rivy  Councillor.  We  have  it  from  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the 
King  did  not  avail  himself  of  that  right  in  respect  of  the  two  most 
obvious  Privy  Councillors — the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Lords  and  Commons  respectively. 

Conversely,  his  Majesty’s  confidential  servants  had,  on  their 
l)art,  an  equal  right  to  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  if  the  Sovereign  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of  consulting 
any  members  of  the  Opposition. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  of  nicety.  Admitting  the  constitutional 
soundness  of  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  w’ould  either  party  have 
been  justified  by  convention  in  asserting  to  the  full  the  formal 
rights  which  respectively  belong  to  them  ?  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  King  George  desired  the  leave  of  his  Ministers  to 
take  counsel  with  experienced  Privy  Councillors  adhering  to  the 
opposite  party.  But  if  he  did  desire  to  do  so,  and  if  his  desire 
was  frustrated  by  the  action  or  threatened  action  of  his  present 
advisers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  terms  sufficiently 
strong  to  stigmatise  their  conduct. 

Should  the  public  ever  learn  upon  authority  that  the  Ministry 
had  so  acted  towards  their  King,  a  new  force  and  inter¬ 
pretation  would  be  given  to  the  phrases  used  by  Lord  Crewe. 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  Lord  St.  Aldwyn.  An  ‘‘odious  business” 
the  whole  transaction  will  indeed  appear  to  posterity;  ‘‘an 
unpleasant  savour  ”  will  indeed  cling  for  ever  to  the  proceedings 
of  November,  1910;  then  indeed  will  history  subscribe  to  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  veteran  Conservative  leader.  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn,  and  will  declare  wdth  emphasis  that  ‘‘the  King  has 
been  placed  by  the  action  of  his  Ministers  in  the  most  cruel 
position  in  which  any  Sovereign  could  be  placed.”  That  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  within  their  formal 
Constitutional  right  in  declining  to  allow  the  King  to  consult 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  I  do  not  for  an  instant  deny. 
But  r  do  venture  to  assert  that  if  ever  there  were  circumstances 
(1)  Correspondence  between  William  IV.  and  Earl  Grey,  I.,  424. 
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which  would  have  justified,  and  even  demanded,  forbearance  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Ministers  towards  the  Sovereign,  and 
let  me  add  (though  it  is  irrelevant)  towards  political  opponents, 
they  were  those  which  obtained  in  November,  1910. 

The  King  was  still  uncrowned ;  he  was  still  mourning  a  revered 
father ;  he  had  not  had  time  to  grasp  firmly  the  reins  even  of 
such  power  as  the  conventions  of  the  Constitution  still  secure 
to  him.  The  country  had  expressed  itself  very  ambiguously  on 
the  main  issue  which  divided  Parties.  Public  opinion  in  the 
English  constituencies  was  obviously  undecided.  The  leaders  of 
the  two  great  Parties  had  for  months  past  been  in  close  and 
constant  communion  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  by 
consent  of  the  great  Constitutional  issue — perhaps  of  other 
matters  as  well.  What  could  have  been  more  proper  and  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  that  the  King  should  desire  to  hear, 
at  first  hand,  both  sides  of  the  question  or  questions,  which  had 
long  been  under  confidential  discussion  between  his  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers?  Might  he  not  even  have  desired  to  step  in  as  a 
conciliator,  and  attempt  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  which 
divided  the  members  of  the  Conference?  Whether  his  Majesty 
did  desire  to  take  counsel  of  the  Opposition  leaders  is  the  point 
which  recent  authorised  revelations  have  not  disclosed.  If  it 
should  prove  that  this  desire  was  thwarted,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  his  Ministers,  history  will  know  how  to  judge,  and 
will  undoubtedly  judge  with  the  utmost  severity,  conduct  w’hich  is, 
I  believe,  without  ])arallel  in  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to  pass  a  hypothetical 
censure  upon  the  basis  of  facts  which  have  not  been  established. 
Be  it  admitted.  But  no  one  can  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Ijords,  or  have  read  with  care  the 
report  of  it,  without  perceiving  that  the  question  pushed  home 
by  the  Opposition,  and  notably  by  Lord  Rt.  Aldwyn,  was  evaded 
by  Ministers.  “Yon  want  ns  to  produce  all  the  papers!  There 
are  none.”  Such  was  the  burden  of  Lord  Morley’s  reply.  And 
no  one  doubts  the  accuracy  or  good  faith  of  the  reply.  But  what 
the  public  wants,  and  what  history  will  extort,  is  not  “papers,” 
but  full  information.  Was  the  King  told  “that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  bear  what  Ijord  Ijansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  say 
before  making  up  bis  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  make  a 
hypothetical  promise.  This  question  was  not  answered  by 
^tinisters  last  night.  Will  it  be  answered  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  ?  ” 

It  was  not,  and  from  the  silence  of  Ministers  we  are  free, 
therefore,  to  draw  what  inferences  we  wdll.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
in  the  realm  of  inference.  We  know  from  Lord  Crewe  that  the 
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King  and  his  Ministers  were  alike  influenced  by  an  anxiety  “to 
keep  the  Crown  out  of  the  controversy.”  But  why,  given  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  would  it  have  been 
“practically  impossible”  to  do  so?  We  are  compelled  to  infer 
that  had  the  King  insisted  on  taking  counsel  with  ex-Ministers, 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  would  have  resigned,  and  that 
the  Sovereign  was  advised  that  if  they  resigned  it  would  be  “prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  keep  the  Crown  out  of  the  controversy.” 

If  the  inference  be  correct,  does  not  the  whole  business  become 
increasingly  “odious”?  Is  not  its  savour  exceptionally  “un¬ 
pleasant”?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  loaded  pistol  was  put 
at  the  King’s  head,  and  that  his  Majesty  was  told  that  although 
the  Ministers  would  not  pull  the  trigger  themselves,  somebody 
else  would? 

Another  point  of  great  Constitutional  significance,  raised  by 
the  recent  revelations,  remains  to  be  noticed.  How  far  were 
Ministers  justified  in  asking  for,  and  virtually  insisting  upon, 
“contingent  guarantees  ”?  in  obtaining,  may  we  not  say  extorting, 
from  the  Sovereign  a  “hypothetical  promise”?  We  know  what 
w'as,  in  February,  Mr.  Asquith’s  own  view  as  to  the  propriety 
of  “asking  in  advance  for  a  blank  authority  for  the  indefinite 
exercise  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative.”  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  measure  in  question  had  in  the  meantime  been  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  had  not  in  any  formal  or  final 
sense  been  approved  by  it.  That  the  “hypothetical  promise” 
given  in  November  placed  the  Sovereign  “in  a  cruel  position” 
in  July  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  must,  of  course,  be  conceded 
that  Ministers  owe  a  duty  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  King. 
These  duties  may  at  times  conflict ,  and  honourable  men  may  well 
differ  as  to  which  duty,  at  any  given  moment,  is  paramount. 
Much  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  essential  is  the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Did  that  situation  justify  the  demand  for  “guarantees”?  To 
this  question  no  conclusive  answer  can  be  given,  but  it  may  be 
instructive  to  recall  the  main  features  of  an  earlier  crisis  in  our 
political  history,  a  crisis  which  was  in  many  respects  precisely 
parallel  to  that  through  which  we  have  recently  passed. 

On  October  8th,  1831,  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Second 
Beform  Bill  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey.  A  third 
Bill  was  introduced  in  December,  passed  rapidly  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  the  end  of  March, 
1832,  was  launched  upon  its  perilous  voyage  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  What  would  happen  to  it  there?  Nobody  imagined  that 
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the  Liords  would  yield  without  coercion,  or  the  certain  prospect 
of  its  application.  If  they  gave  the  Hill  a  second  reading  it  would 
only  be  with  the  intention  of  emasculating  it  in  Committee, 
Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  forwards  in  the  Cabinet 
notably  Ijord  Durham  and  Sir  James  Graham  ^ — were  in  favour 
of  obtaining  from  the  King  an  immediate  guarantee  that  he  would 
assent,  if  necessary,  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  Peers  sufficient 
to  carry  the  Bill.  The  King,  however,  demurred ;  Lord  Grey 
himself  was  more  than  reluctant  to  put  pressure  upon  him,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  decided  to  forgo  the  demand  and  to 
await  events.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  The  Lords  passed 
the  second  reading  by  a  small  majority,  but  subsequently  accepted 
a  wrecking  amendment  from  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Thereupon  the 
Ministry  requested  the  King  to  exercise  the  lioyal  Prerogative  by 
creating  as  many  Peers  “as  might  ensure  the  success  of  the  Bill 
in  all  its  essential  principles.”  The  King,  though  favourable  to 
“extensive  Heform,”  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  a  coercion  of 
either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  Ministry.  Neither  Lyndhurst  nor  Manners- Sutton,  to  whom 
the  King  applied,  could  form  a  Government,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  willing  to  try  in  order  “to  save  the  Sovereign 
from  the  indignity  of  having  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  forced  upon  him.”  The  generous,  though  perhaps  Quixotic, 
loyalty  of  the  Duke  found  no  response  in  the  more  cautious  mind 
of  Peel ;  without  Peel  he  could  do  nothing,  and  the  Grey  Ministry 
was  perforce  recalled.  The  King  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the 
creation  of  Peers  should  necessity  arise  ;  the  Lords  gave  way,  and 
the  Bill  became  law. 

The  situation  offers  both  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  to  the  recent 
crisis.  In  the  General  Election  of  1831  the  constituencies  had 
declared,  quite  unequivocally,  in  favour  of  “the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  The  verdict  was  infinitely  more 
straightforward  than  that  obtained  by  Mr,  Asquith’s  Ministry  in 
January  or  in  December,  1910.  No  question  of  creating  Peers,  or 
of  obtaining  “contingent  guarantees”  from  the  King  was  even 
mooted  until  the  Bill  had  been  actually  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Even  then  the  Cabinet  refused  to  ask  for  “guarantees.” 
Only  when  a  third  Bill  had  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
and  been  wrecked  in  the  Lords  did  Lord  Grey  ask  the  Sovereign 
for  Peers.  Durham  and  Graham  had  an  infinitely  stronger  case 
for  “guarantees”  in  November,  1831,  than  had  Mr.  Asquith  in 
November,  1910.  Further,  when  in  May,  1832,  the  King 
demurred  to  the  actual  creation  of  Peers,  there  was  no  cackle— so 

(1)  Cf.  Confidential  memorandum  ap.  Parker  :  Lt’/e  and  Letters  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  1,  130  et  seq. 
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far  as  we  know — as  to  the  “practical  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
Crown  out  of  party  controversy.”  The  Ministry  simply  and 
straightforwardly  tendered  their  resignation,  and  had  the  King 
been  able  to  get  an  alternative  Ministry,  it  would  have  been 
accepted.  Finally,  in  1832,  as  in  1911,  the  Lords  submitted 
rather  than  force  upon  the  King  the  odious  necessity  of  applying 
actual  coercion  to  the  Upper  House. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  had  the  best  political  precedents 
been  followed,  the  course  of  recent  events  would  have  been  on 
this  wise.  On  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Asquith 
would  have  advised  a  Dissolution  or  resigned  office,  without  any 
reference  to  “guarantees.”  From  the  former  course  he  was  pre¬ 
cluded  by  his  own  ominous  and  unfortunate  “  Declaration  ”  of 
April  14th,  1910.  Against  the  latter  alternative  the  King’s  mind 
was  apparently  turned  by  a  scarcely  veiled  threat.  Had  Mr. 
Balfour  consented  to  take  office  a  Dissolution  would  have  followed , 
as  it  followed  the  retention  of  office  by  Mr.  Asquith.  But  into 
the  political  melee  the  Crown  would,  in  the  former  case,  have  been 
dragged.  Was  that  regrettable  result  altogether  avoided  in  the 
latter?  In  any  event,  there  would  have  been  one  clear  gain  to 
the  Crown,  from  recourse  to  an  alternative  Ministry  :  the  King 
would  have  been  able  to  face  the  crisis,  if  and  when  it  arose, 
nnentangled  and  unembarrassed  by  any  hypothetical  promises. 

In  the  above  pages  I  have  reviewed,  accurately,  I  trust,  histori¬ 
cal  events,  and  I  have  formulated  certain  questions  to  which  history 
will  unquestionably  demand  an  answer.  It  is  not  necessiiry 
to  attempt  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  moral.  But  one  further 
question  may  in  conclusion  be  asked.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  in 
the  working  of  the  British  Constitution  much  depends  upon  Con¬ 
vention  and  upon  Precedent,  comparatively  little  upon  written 
rule.  Does  a  review  of  recent  events  suggest  the  conclusion  that 
the  “unwritten”  Constitution  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy? 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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The  German  move  in  Morocco  has  at  least  compelled  the  public 
to  recognise  the  possibility  of  war  at  an  early  date  between  France 
and  Germany.  French  opinion  has  shown  immense  restraint 
in  face  of  the  Agadir  provocation^  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
forbearance  the  French  people  will  display  under  German 
bullying,  and  the  Berlin  Government,  knowing  this  as  well  as 
we  do,  is  satisfied  that,  if  and  when  war  suits  their  plans,  they  can 
have  it  by  one  further  turn  of  the  screw,  making  the  position 
intolerable  for  a  great  and  high-spirited  nation. 

A  Franco-German  war,  becoming  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
opening  a  general  European  war,  must  then  be  recognised  as  a 
possibility  of  the  near  future.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  deal  with  any  of  the  side  issues  or  incidental  contingencies, 
but  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  official  German  plan  of 
campaign  against  France,  and  by  so  doing  to  contribute  perhaps 
towards  its  being  baffled. 

The  main  German  idea  upon  which  the  plan  has  been  formed 
is  that  France  must  be  seriously  damaged  in  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  war,  so  that  Germany  may  find  herself  in  the  position  of 
victor  in  the  first  round  before  England  and  Eussia  have  entered 
the  field.  It  is  considered  that  the  effect  of  serious  French  defeats 
would  be  to  deter  England  from  landing  troops  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  induce  Russia  to  conceive  that  she  was  doing  all  she  need 
for  her  damaged  ally  by  waging  a  defensive  war  on  the  Vistula. 
The  German  mot  d'ordre  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
which  are  to  precede  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  will  be  at  all 
cost  to  get  well  established  on  French  soil,  and  concentrate  as 
large  an  army  as  possible  behind,  that  is  to  say  west  of,  the  line 
of  the  Vosges,  so  as  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reims  or  Chalons. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  chances  of 
a  direct  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Vosges  were  not  inconsiderable, 
and  that  weak  points  might  be  found  between  Belfort  and 
Verdun.  But  this  view  is  now  held  in  only  a  modified  degree, 
for  it  is  considered  that  the  best  chance  of  making  the  frontal 
attack  a  success  will  be  by  executing  a  disconcerting  and  menac¬ 
ing  offensive  movement  through  the  comparatively  open  country 
between  Verdun  and  Sedan.  All  the  French  plans  being  based 
on  the  concentration  of  the  national  forces  at  Neufchateau,  behind 
Toul,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  German  strategists  has  been  to 
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seek  a  line  of  attack  which  would  evade  that  base  of  concentration , 
render  it  inapplicable  to  the  situation  created  by  their  strategy, 
and  embarrass  the  French  to  devise  another  in  time. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  Germans  have  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  been  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  secure  that 
broadened  front  for  their  advance  which  is  essential  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  purpose,  and  these  preparations  are  now 
practically  completed.  The  line  of  the  Vosges  is  not  merely 
exceedingly  formidable  as  a  fortified  position,  but  it  is  also 
exceedingly  narrow.  From  Belfort  to  Verdun,  the  two  extremities, 
is  no  more  than  145  miles,  and  although  Belfort  might  be  turned 
by  the  violation  of  Swiss  territory,  the  invading  army  could  only 
operate  against  Lyons,  which  would  take  time,  and  exercise  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  first  phase  of  the  war.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  anything  too  positively  in  a  problem  which  must  become 
modified  by  fresh  factors  from  time  to  time,  but  unless  Austria 
can  be  induced  to  carry  out  an  offensive  movement  through 
Porrentruy  and  the  Ehone  Valley,  Germany  will  stand  on  the 
defensive  in  South  Alsace.  The  recent  fortification  of  several 
places  near  Mulhouse  points  to  this  conclusion.  Austria’s  ability 
to  send  troops  into  France  will  entirely  depend  on  Italy’s  action, 
and  on  what  happens  in  Galicia.  Yet  the  suspicion  cannot  be 
suppressed  that  Austria  would  be  very  willing  to  do  something 
else  than  the  supplemental  raid  into  France  to  prove  her  loyalty 
to  her  Prussian  partner. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  overwhelming  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  French  authorities  with  regard  to  what  may 
happen  south  of  Belfort.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  opening  for 
an  offensive  movement  seems  more  favourable  to  France  than 
to  Germany.  For  our  present  purpose,  which  is  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  war,  the  southern  scene  of  conflict  need  not  again  be 
referred  to. 

The  contracted  front  of  the  Vosges  is  almost  as  serious  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  army  acting  on  the  offensive  as  the  formidable 
character  of  its  defences.  The  lines  of  possible  advance  for  any 
considerable  body  of  troops  are  also  further  diminished  by  con¬ 
siderable  stretches  of  impossible  country.  For  instance,  any 
advance  between  Belfort  and  Epinal,  speaking,  as  we  are,  only 
of  large  operations,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There  are, 
indeed,  only  four  lines  of  advance  open  to  the  Germans  in  this 
quarter.  They  are  from  Metz  to  Verdun  (two  roads,  one  vid 
Conflans,  and  the  other  vid  Mars  la  Tour),  through  Pont  S, 
Mousson  to  Commercy,  through  Chateau  Salins  to  Nancy  and 
Toul,  and  from  Strasburg  to  Luneville.  The  two  last  named  are 
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available  for  a  combined  attack  on  Toul  and  its  system  of 
dependent  forts.  The  total  frontage  for  the  German  advance 
between  Verdun  and  Luneville  is  then  no  more  than  seventy 
miles.  In  this  restricted  space  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Germans  to  employ  more  than  half  a  million  men,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  reverse  or  break-down  in  the  execution  of  the  plan 
of  attack  the  Germans  would  find  themselves  exposed  to  heavy 
loss  before  they  could  get  outside  the  range  of  the  French  fortress 
artillery. 

Although  the  German  authorities  are  set  on  putting  the 
efficiency  of  the  Vosges  forts  to  the  test,  and  also  of  experimenting 
with  some  of  their  new  theories  for  the  capture  of  fortified  places, 
it  is  to  the  widened  front  that  they  are  mainly  looking  as  the 
scene  of  their  first  victories.  From  Luneville  to  Verdun  they 
have  seventy  miles  of  fortress,  fort,  and  battery  in  front  of  them. 
From  Verdun  to  Givet  there  are  seventy-five  miles  of  undefended 
country.  Longwy  and  Montmedy  do  not  count  as  fortresses. 
Givet-Charlemont  and  Mezieres,  both  on  the  Meuse,  are  more 
up  to  date,  but  from  Verdun  to  Mezieres  stretches  open  country 
with  a  frontage  of  fifty  miles.  This  is  Germany’s  objective. 

When  the  French  drew  the  line  of  the  Vosges  fortification  at 
Verdun  it  was  assumed  that  the  undefended  gap  south  of  the 
frontiers  of  ‘Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  was  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  any  considerable  German  advance  from  Thionville,  and 
that  if  it  were  undertaken  a  favourable  opportunity  would  offer 
for  their  assuming  the  offensive  under  promising  conditions.  It 
is  not  quite  evident  why  the  French  authorities  did  so,  but  they 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  Germany  would  respect  Belgian 
neutrality.  The  German  text-books  of  twenty  years  ago 
encouraged  this  view  by  representing  that  Germany  gained  by 
Belgian  neutrality.  These  passages  have  long  been  eliminated. 
They  were  made  ridiculous  by  the  elaborate  preparations  for 
taking  the  offensive  through  neutral  territory  from  Dalheim  to 
Treves. 

Fjven  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  strip  flanked  by  Dutch 
territory,  Germany  acquired  a  new  frontage  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  enormous  forces  that  will  be  employed  in  the  next  war  of 
100  miles  from  Thionville  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  By  a  converging 
movement,  leaving  the  Meuse  on  the  right  hand,  that  would  gain 
seventy  miles  of  practically  undefended  country  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  France.  The  roads  intervening  between  German  and 
French  territory  are  excellent.  There  are  several  useful  lines  of 
railway  joining  the  main  Brussels-Metz  line  at  Marloie,  Libra- 
mont,  Arlon,  and  Luxemburg.  Fjven  if  we  exclude  Namur,  the 
Germans  gain  six  direct  roads  to  the  French  frontier.  They  have 
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the  Ourthe  valley  route  to  Marche-Rochefort  and  to  Marche-Ciney, 
both  good  for  Dinant,  Beauraing  and  Givet ;  the  Viel  Salm,  La 
Roche  and  St.  Hubert  for  Bouillon  and  Sedan ;  the  Stavelot, 
Bastogne,  and  Libramont  road  for  Bouillon  and  Carignan ;  the 
St.  Vith-Gouvy  for  the  same  destination ;  the  Diekirch-Arlon- 
Virton  for  Montmedy ;  and  the  Treves-Luxemburg  road  for 
Longwy.  By  the  longest  of  the  roads  German  territory  is  only 
seventy  miles  from  French ;  by  the  shortest,  Treves  to  Longwy, 
it  is  only  thirty  miles. 

Having  conceived  the  plan,  the  German  authorities  did  not 
tarry  in  making  the  preparations  behind  their  own  frontier  to 
render  it  capable  of  execution.  For  the  last  seven  years  Germany 
has  been  entirely  engaged  in  providing  frontier  railways  flanking 
the  projected  front,  and  in  linking  them  up  with  the  two  bases  on 
the  middle  Rhine  at  Coblentz  and  Cologne.  In  addition  to  the 
railways,  double  lined  and  metalled  for  heavy  traffic,  sidings  have 
been  provided  at  all  the  stations,  and  at  suitable  points  between 
them.  Between  Montjoie  and  St.  Vith  landing  spaces  sufficient 
for  over  120,000  men  have  been  provided,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  that  force  could  be  thrown  across  the  Belgian  frontier 
between  Francorchamps  and  Goiivy  in  a  single  night  without  the 
Belgians  knowing  w'hat  was  coming,  the  troops  to  be  employed 
being  entrained  at  Coblentz,  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Gladbach. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  hoping  that  this  dispatch  of 
the  advance  force  of  the  invaders  would  miscarry.  Tf  the  whole 
corps  d'nrmee  were  not  over  the  border  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
at  least  a  sufficient  part  would  be  over  to  make  sure  of  the 
possession  of  Libramont  in  half  that  time.  Tt  is  declared  that  the 
four  cavalry  regiments  and  four  horse  artillery  batteries  at 
Rlsenborn  camp  during  six  months  of  the  year  could  be  at 
Libramont  within  six  hours  of  leaving  their  base. 

Under  the  present  system,  perhaps  under  any,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  Belgians  doing  anything  to  arrest  or  even  delay 
this  movement.  General  Hellebaut,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War, 
made  what  is  called  a  reassuring  statement  in  the  Brussels 
Chamber  a  little  time  ago.  He  referred  to  the  official  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  blowing  up  bridges  on  the  railways,  and  otherwise 
rendering  them  useless.  His  second  statement  was  even  more 
optimistic.  He  alleged  that  the  Stavelot  Malmedy  road  was 
commanded  by  the  fire  of  some  of  the  Tuege  forts,  and  could 
therefore  be  made  impassable  for  the  Germans.  T  shall  deal  with 
the  latter  statement  in  some  detail  further  on.  But  with  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  the  railways  in  Belgium,  it  must  first  of 
all  be  stated  that  for  the  initial  rush  Germany  would  not  use 
them.  With  Stavelot  and  Trois  Fonts  in  the  hands  of  the 
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German  cavalry,  can  the  Belgian  military  authorities  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  bridge  over  the  Ambleve  would  be  destroyed  ?  But 
even  if  it  were  destroyed  it  would  not  delay  the  German  advance, 
which,  so  far  as  Belgian  soil  is  concerned,  is  to  be  made  by  the 
roads  and  not  by  rail.  Belgian  railways  would  only  come  into 
use  for  the  purposes  of  supply  and  reinforcements.  Even  if  the 
Belgian  arrangements  for  placing  the  lines  out  of  use  worked  to 
perfection,  the  German  advance  would  not  be  retarded,  and  the 
German  railway  corps  could  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  line 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  To  talk  of  delaying  the 
German  advance  by  blowing  up  a  few  bridges  between  Stavelot 
and  Gouvy  may  be  compared  to  trying  to  stop  a  cannon-ball  with 
an  open  umbrella. 

But  the  new  suggestion  that  the  Liege  forts,  or  rather  two  of 
them,  command  the  Malm^dy-Stavelot  road  raises  a  yioint  of 
interest,  and  incidentally  General  TTellehaut  has  contributed  a 
new  fact  to  the  elements  of  this  important  question. 

When  the  forts  constructed  under  General  Brialmont’s  direction 
at  Liege  and  Namur  were  armed  in  1R96,  the  maximum  range 
of  the  guns  placed  in  them  was  twelve  miles.  Stavelot  is  18X 
miles  distant  as  the  crow'  flies  from  Rmhourg  or  Chaudfontaine, 
the  two  nearest  forts  of  the  Tuege  position.  As  General 
TTellehaut’s  statement  is  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
w'e  can  only  conclude  that  new  ordnance  possessing  the  maximum 
yet  attained  range  of  tw^enty-one  miles  has  been  placed  in  those 
forts  in  lieu  of  the  old.  But  if  the  Belgian  fire  from  them 
closes  the  direct  road  from  Malm^dy,  it  cannot  reach  the  road 
to  Viel  Salm  from  Montenau  and  Tjigneuville  or  that  from  Rt. 
Vith  to  Gouvy.  The  closing  of  one  road  does  not  close  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  Germans,  for  they  command  other  entrances. 

But  General  Hellehaut’s  admission  as  to  the  improved  arma¬ 
ment  of  Li^ge  does  supply  a  reason  for  the  taking  in  hand  of 
the  latest  of  Germany’s  strategic  railways  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 
A  miserable  little  line,  nine  miles  in  all,  has  hitherto  served  all 
the  requirements  of  Eupen.  This  loop  line  commences  at 
Herbesthal  on  the  main  line  from  Liege  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  &c., 
passes  through  Eupen  and  then  links  on  with  the  Aix-Rt.  Vith 
line  at  Eaeren.  It  is  now  in  course  of  being  converted  into  a 
double-railed  line  capable  of  supporting  heavy  traffic.  In  a  vague 
sort  of  way  it  was  felt  that  there  must  be  some  project  behind 
this,  but  beyond  the  general  principle  of  broadening  the  front  as 
much  as  possible  no  definite  importance  was  attached  to  it.  It 
seems  now  pretty  clear  that  the  design  is  to  seize  the  Baraque  de 
Michel,  the  highest  plateau  in  Belgium,  from  which  German 
siege  batteries  could  enter  into  a  duel  on  the  most  favourable 
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terms  with  Chaiidfontaine  and  Embourg.  In  this  way  at  least  the 
Belgian  artillerists  in  those  forts  would  have  other  work  to  do 
than  cannonading  the  Stavelot  route  at  a  range  of  eighteen  to 
nineteen  miles. 

The  practical  point,  which  is  for  the  moment  all  that  need 
be  considered,  is  that  the  Belgian  measures  described  by  the  War 
Minister  of  that  country  would  not  deter  or  delay  the  German 
advance  on  Libramont,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  first 
strategical  objective. 

In  violating  Belgian  neutrality  Germany  would  endeavour  to 
convince  the  Belgian  Government  and  people  that  she  was  not 
animated  by  any  hostile  spirit  tow'ards  them,  and  there  have  been 
some  indications  that  she  flattered  herself  that  her  persuasive 
utterances  would  be  accepted.  General  Hellebaut’s  statement 
must  then  have  administered  a  considerable  shock  to  the  German 
strategists,  w'ho  have  regarded  Belgium  as  a  quantity  neqliqiahle. 
The  fortified  position  of  Li^ge,  well  held,  with  its  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  open  to  Namur  and  Antwerp,  is  a  very  awkv/ard 
fact  for  the  invader  sweeping  across  the  Ardennes  for  France. 
It  would  not  perhaps  count  for  a  great  deal  if  all  went  well  at 
the  front,  but  a  retreating  German  army  would  be  a  very 
favourable  mark  for  the  resentment  aroused  in  Belgium  by  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  that  country. 

Decidedly  the  existence  of  Li^ge  is  a  material  fact  in  regard 
to  the  advance  across  the  Ardennes,  which  the  German  strategists 
must  include  in  their  calculations.  They  will  not,  even  for  that 
consideration,  defer  the  dash  on  Libramont,  but  it  will  be  coupled 
with  a  polite  but  firm  request  to  the  Belgians  delivered  by  another 
army  corps  from  that  hastening  to  the  Semois  to  allow  the 
Germans  to  take  care  of  the  Iji^ge  forts  for  them.  What  will  be 
the  Belgian  reply  to  that?  What  are  the  effective  arrangements 
in  the  forts  themselves  to  support  the  reply  with  deeds?  It  will 
not  be  such  a  simple  task  as  blowing  up  the  bridges  at  Trois 
Fonts.  At  least  we  must  assume  that  the  guns  at  Chaiidfontaine 
and  Embourg  will  have  other  wwk  to  do  for  a  long  time  than  to 
enfilade  the  road  from  Malm^dy  to  Stavelot. 

The  Germans  are  prepared  to  supplement  the  advance  through 
the  Belgian  Ardennes  with  a  movement  encompassing  the  six 
forts  of  Liege  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Some  of  those 
forts  are  very  strong,  others  are  not  so  strong,  but  what  is  not 
certain  is  whether  the  position  would  become  untenable  if 
Boncelles  or  Evegn^e  were  captured  or  demolished.  It  has  also 
to  be  remembered  that  if  the  German  siege  batteries  could  hold 
their  ground  round  the  Baraque  de  Michel  and  Gileppe,  their  fire 
would  reach  the  city  of  Liege  itself.  If,  however,  the  Belgians 
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display  the  moral  fortitude  to  hold  out  at  Liege  despite  the 
imposing  demonstration  that  the  Germans  intend  making  against 
it,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground  until  aid 
reached  them  from  both  France  and  England.  Even  if  they  could 
not  accomplish  so  much,  the  arrest  of  the  Germans  at  Li^ge  for 
a  few  weeks  would  secure  the  time  needed  to  organise  a  for¬ 
midable  interior  place  of  stand  reposing  on  the  fortified  position 
of  Namur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  lack  of  patriotic  devotion 
or  through  moral  degeneracy  Li^ge  succumbs  to  the  Germans  at 
their  first  summons,  Namur,  which  is  a  far  weaker  position  than 
Li^ge,  could  not  be  converted  in  time  into  an  adequate  base  for 
national  defence.  Besides,  the  loss  of  Li^ge  would  compromise 
the  whole  Belgian  position  outside  Antwerp,  which  is  a  place 
entirely  for  defensive  and  not  offensive  action. 

The  completeness  of  the  success  of  Germany’s  attack  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  France  would  depend  therefore  on  the  fate 
of  Li^ge.  If  it  passed  into  her  hands  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  war  German  strategists  would  have  no  anxiety  about  their 
right  flank,  and  would  press  on  on  the  broad  front  from  Givet  to 
Thionville.  We  have  dw^elt  more  especially  on  the  r6le  of  the 
troops  marching  across  Ihe  Belgian  Ardennes,  one  entire  army 
corps  in  the  first  place  to  be  increased  to  two  as  soon  as  the  fate 
of  Li^ge  was  decided.  This  would  be  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  invasion.  But  the  left  wing,  moving  through  Treves.  Thion¬ 
ville,  and  Tjuxemburg,  would  be  even  more  formidable.  Its 
objective  would  be  Stenay  and  Vonziers.  The  taking  up  of  a 
strong  position  on  the  Aisne  by  the  two  armies  moving  through 
Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  would  represent  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  first  stage  in  the  German  plan  of  campaign 
against  France. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  German  success  up  to  that  point 
can  be  prevented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  France  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  hinder  what  is  practically  inevitable  may  not  squander 
her  magnificent  cavalry,  which,  if  preserved  intact,  might  in  the 
second  phase  of  the  struggle  turn  the  scale  in  her  favour.  To 
obtain  her  primary  objectives.  Germany  is  prepared  to  waste  a 
large  number  of  men.  The  cost  of  men  will  not  prevent  her 
straining  every  effort  to  attain  her  ends.  If  the  French  pour 
over  into  Belgium  To  meet  her  half-way,  they  will  be  playing  her 
game  and  equalising  the  chances  of  loss.  An  obstinate  defence 
without  risking  too  much  in  any  pitched  action  north  of  the 
Beims-Laon-La  Fere  line  is  clearly  the  best  French  strategy. 
Time  would  thus  be  gained  for  England  to  play  her  part,  and  the 
further  Gorman  troops  have  got  south  of  the  Semois  the  better 
our  chance  of  striking  at  their  rear.  It  will  be  not  a  bad  thing 
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for  France’s  chances  of  final  victory  if  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  war  can  be  deferred  until  the  Germans  are  in  the  Aisne 
Valley.  It  will  take  the  Germans  much  longer  to  get  there  than 
the  three  weeks  we  shall  require  to  come  into  action,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  in  which  the  Germans  might 
find  themselves  very  uncomfortable. 

On  the  other  hand ,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  French  generals  will 
not  relish  the  idea  of  giving  ground ,  and  that  they  will  strain  every 
effort  to  meet  the  Germans  before  they  have  got  off  Belgian 
territory.  This  will  be  to  fight  the  Germans’  battle,  and  to  risk 
giving  the  colour  to  the  whole  war  by  an  initial  blunder  due  to 
military  pride.  They  should  make  allowance  for  the  conditions 
under  which  their  allies  can  alone  come  to  their  help.  Both 
Fjngland  and  Bussia  must  be  slow  from  different  circumstances. 
Therefore  France  must  be  patient  and  give  ground.  Catinat  is  the 
general  they  should  take  as  their  model,  and  reculer  pour  mieux 
sauter  should  be  their  motto.  The  only  way.  to  baffle  the  German 
plan  of  campaign  is  to  leave  the  development  of  its  inherent 
difficulties  to  time  and  distance.  The  Germans  wdll  be  far  less 
formidable  at  Bethel  or  Vouziers,  if  no  battles  have  been  lost  by 
the  French  before  they  arrive  there,  than  they  would  be  at,  let 
ns  say,  Inbramont  or  even  Fledan.  It  will  no  doubt  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  French  sentiment  to  see  the  first  battles  of  the  war  occur 
on  French  soil,  but  victories  there  w'ould  be  better  than  defeats 
further  north. 

No  one  can  predict  with  absolute  confidence  the  line  that  the 
Belgian  Government  will  take  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
defence  or  non-defence  of  Liege  is  only  part  of  the  question.  If 
it  is  defended,  that  signifies  that  Belgium  will  take  her  place  side 
by  side  with  England  and  France.  If  it  is  not  defended  it  will 
still  leave  her  real  policy  open  to  doubt,  for  the  Germans,  on 
getting  possession  of  Liege  or  even  of  some  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  forts,  w'ould  leave  her  studiously  alone  and  refrain  from 
doing  anything  to  irritate  Belgian  opinion.  The  test  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Belgian  Government  would  be  the  degree  of  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  it  summoned  England  to  perform  her  treaty 
obligations  in  defending  Belgium.  But  that  step  would  bo  just 
as  much  an  act  of  hostility  to  Germany  as  the  defence  of  Li^ge 
would  be,  and  therefore  the  inference  seems  clear  that  if  Ijiege 
is  not  defended  the  Belgian  Government  would  not  be  very 
energetic  in  calling  upon  England  for  aid.  The  German  authori¬ 
ties  seem  strangely  confident  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  war 
they  will  not  have  much  trouble  from  the  Belgians,  and  that  if 
they  only  succeed  in  the  campaign  they  will  have  none  at  all. 

I  have  carefully  refrained  from  saying  anything  on  the  subject 
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of  what  this  country  could  and  would  do  when  the  Germans  violate 
Belgian  territory.  It  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  better  not  to  give 
the  smallest  indication  of  what  one  conceives  to  be  possible ; 
but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  perform  a  useful  part  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies.  There  is  another  point,  however,  on  which  it  is 
permissible  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  Whatever  the  opinion 
of  the  existing  Government  in  Belgium  may  he  about  the  two 
neighbours,  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Belgian  people, 
Fleming  as  well  as  Walloon,  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  France. 
There  is  a  German  tendency  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Antwerp, 
which  is  already  half  a  German  city,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling 
in  bureaucratic  circles  that  Germany  would  prove  a  good  and 
possibly  an  inevitable  protector  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  dislikes 
the  Germans,  as  they  will  discover  when  they  eome  into  the 
thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  this  sentiment 
will  not  count  for  much  in  the  Ardennes,  which  is  thinly  popu¬ 
lated,  and  where  the  German  legions  will  far  outnumber  the 
inhabitants.  But  it  is  a  force  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
sooner  or  later  by  the  Belgian  Government  as  well  as  the 
Germans. 

With  regard  to  the  German  plan  of  campaign  as  a  whole,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  be  prepared  in  good  time  with 
measures  suitable,  not  to  foil  it  in  the  first  stage,  for  that  is 
impossible  and  will  only  invite  disaster,  but  to  baffle  it  in  the 
second  stage,  when  Fmglish  co-operation  has  become  possible. 
Belgian  complaisance  to  Germany,  even  if  it  is  displayed,  will 
not  for  a.  very  long  time  go  so  far  as  admitting  her  troops  into 
Antwerp,  and  so  long  as  that  gate  remains  open  there  is  no 
elimination  of  the  factor  of  English  participation  in  the  defence 
of  Belgium  from  the  calculations  of  German  strategists.  They 
are  counting  on  prompt  successes,  to  be  gained  partly  by  the 
suddenness  of  their  attack  and  partly  by  the  other  side  playing 
their  game,  to  prevent  the  weak  points  of  their  plan  from  being 
discovered,  and  to  remove  the  risks  that  attach  to  it  in  common 
with  all  other  operations  of  war. 


Y. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EMIGRANT’S  FAREWELL. 


We  were  seated  on  a  hillside  of  the  Grampians,  which  spread 
away  before  our  eyes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
summer  sun  just  blazed  at  us  and  turned  the  sea  of  mountains 
into  a  sea  of  glory.  Near  Morven  was  turquoise,  and  far 
Lochnagar  was  a  cornflower-blue.  We  had  a  feast  of  space  shot 
into  by  the  heights  of  Mother  Earth,  and  a  riot  of  colour.  It  was 
vastly  good  to  feel,  to  see,  to  breathe,  this  big,  long,  slow  thing 
of  Nature  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  “Pavilioned  in  splendour  !  ” 
That  had  been  in  a  hymn  of  our  public  worship  the  Sunday 
before.  The  phrase  came  into  the  mind  with  the  completing 
part  of  the  line — “and  girded  with  praise.”  There  were  the 
pavilions  of  splendour,  heather  hills  to  which  each  passing  cloud 
gave  a  different  tint  from  the  high,  gleaming  sun.  We  were 
unequal  to  gird  them  with  praise,  and,  indeed,  the  silence,  some¬ 
thing  you  could  almost  hear,  took  us  into  its  keeping. 

“Aren’t  those  patches  of  vivid  red  very  fine,”  my  English 
friend  said  quietly,  after  a  while,  pointing  to  a  low,  rolling  hill 
fronting  us.  “Yes,”  I  answered,  “they  cry  their  message  in 
blood  red,  but  it’s  strange  you  should  have  stumbled  over  it. 
Those  are  patches  of  new  heather,  first-year’s  heather,  heather 
for  which  there  were  burnings,  so  that  the  grouse  might  have  it 
sweet  to  feed  on.”  “The  heather  on  fire !  ”  He  put  the  slogan¬ 
like  thought  in  words,  more  to  himself  than  to  me.  “Exactly,” 
was  my  remark;  “the  heather  on  fire,  not  in  the  old  traditional 
Scottish  sense,  but  as  it  has  been  on  fire  in  Scotland  during  recent 
years.  It  still  burns,  this  new  flame,  but  if  it  goes  on  much 
longer,  we  may  have  the  ancient,  bitter  blaze  back,  with  a 
modern  heat.”  He  half  lifted  himself  from  his  pillow  of  heather 
and  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  flaming  red  spots  set  in  the 
darker  space  of  old  heather.  “Well,”  said  I,  “the  business  can 
be  put  very  briefly.  Those  signs  of  the  cross,  branded  as  if  they 
were  letters  of  blood,  on  the  breast  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
mean  that  in  many  regions  grouse  are  more  valued  than  men. 
It  is  place  for  the  deer  and  heather  for  the  grouse,  and  let  the 
men — whistle!”  “You  mean  go  to  the  towns,  to  Canada,  or  to 
the  devil  and  let  him  catch  the  hindmost.”  It  was  a  queer  road, 
this  Grampian  talk,  by  which  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  vital 
British  question,  the  emigration  from  Scotland  of  so  many  of 
her  people,  but  it  did  bring  us  to  its  heart,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  native  returned  1  He  sees  things  against  the  facts  of  a 
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census  and  the  panaceas  of  politics,  but  he  gets  much  deeper.  He  is 
able  to  find  the  individual,  living  case,  instead  of  the  generalities 
of  many  cases,  to  put  a  finger  on  an  actual  pulse  and  get  his 
answer  in  the  cry  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  not  in  a  mere 
blotch  of  printers’  ink.  He  was  there  before,  and  he  knows  the 
way  back,  even  if  it  be  to  empty  places.  He  can  turn  over  the 
census  page  about  Scotland  leaving  her  own  shores  and  discover 
what  is  on  the  other  side ,  what  are  the  reasons ,  or  some  of  them , 
for  this  parting,  because  no  men  and  no  women  are  more  attached 
to  their  own  land  than  Scottish  men  and  women.  Its  embrace 
is  tender  to  them  as  a  sweetheart’s,  and  its  passion  of  romance 
runs  in  their  blood.  A  deserted  countryside !  It  hurts  them  to 
come  back  and  see  it  and  if  they  have  burst  the  bonds  of  their 
old  theology  they  cry  inward  rebellion  with  Providence.  Present 
are  the  long,  solemn  distances  of  light  and  shadow  which  make 
the  dreamy  Highland  temperament  and  blend  it  and  the  Saxon 
nature  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  in  the  most  notable  men  which 
Scotland,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced.  They  have  little  to 
do  in  some  parts  nowadays,  those  Nature-moulders,  because  the 
people  are  not  there.  Well,  that  is  a  loss  to  the  world  of  large, 
practical  forces,  of  still  larger  spiritual  forces;  a  loss  of  high, 
resolute  purpose,  which  it  can  ill  spare,  of  soul  which  it  cannot 
spare  at  all.  It  is  a  loss  of  action,  and  of  poetry,  for  poetry 
resides  in  that  magic,  beautiful  thing  we  call  sex,  and  if  a  country¬ 
side  is  unpeopled  there  is  nobody  to  come  a-courtin’.  “Whistle 
an’  I’ll  come  tae  ye,  my  lad,”  goes  the  song,  but  often  there’s 
nobody  to  whistle,  unless  it  be  the  dogs  after  the  deer  and  the 
grouse,  or  maybe  the  sheep ! 

You  may  behold  affairs  well  from  the  clouds  in  this  our  flying 
day,  because  the  high  light  carries  clear  as  well  as  far.  But  to 
get  grip  of  them  in  detail,  actually  to  capture  and  make  them 
disgorge  their  wisdoms  in  plain,  practical  style,  you  must  be  on 
the  ground ;  in  the  first  place,  on  historic  ground.  For  what 
has  been  even  more  tumultuous,  more  disturbing,  more  ex¬ 
patriating  in  Scotland  than  in  England  is  the  dying  struggle  of 
feudalism.  You  can  almost  hear  its  cairns  rattling  to  their  last 
dust,  as  you  pass  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  as  I  have 
been  doing,  through  Scottish  regions  where  once  those  same  cairns 
defied  the  winds.  Now  feudalism,  whether  that  of  the  clan 
system  in  Highland  Scotland,  or  the  Saxon  feudalism  of  Lowland 
Scotland,  was  builded  upon  the  land,  its  possession  and  control. 
It  all  sounds  remote,  being  so  intangible — spidery,  gossamer  webs 
with  the  tangles  and  twistings  of  the  centuries  in  them — but  you 
have  to  begin  there  and  work  downward,  if  you  are  to  get  naturally 
to  an  understanding  of  the  deep,  human  causes  which  are  sending 
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Scotsmen  over  sea.  The  Scotland  problem,  reduced  to  terms  of 
simple  living  and  simple  thinking,  to  the  instance  of  the  Scotsman 
who  will  go  to  Canada  next  summer,  or  who  will  not,  is  this  :  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new,  to  give  us,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  newly  ordered  Scotland  where  it  will  be  “a  man’s  a 
man  for  a’  that,”  as  Burns  really  meant. 

If  you  hold  a  sea-shell  to  your  ear,  you  will  hear,  or  fancy  you 
hear,  the  sound  of  the  sea.  It  is  only,  however,  a  confused,  far¬ 
away  murmur,  and  it  has  no  echo.  Similarly  if  you  listen  beside 
the  governing  institutions  of  Scotland  you  imagine,  because  you 
expect  it,  that  you  hear  the  movement  of  the  northern  nation. 
You  do  not ;  it  is  only  a  confused  murmur  like  that  in  the  sea- 
shell ;  the  stir  of  affairs  on  the  house-tops,  not  the  roll  of  the 
deeps,  which  has  still  to  come  to  the  surface.  Scotland  has  been 
a  democracy  for  centuries,  but  a  democracy  of  the  individual.  By 
her  educational  system,  to  take  one  instance  merely,  she  has 
given  her  sons,  irrespective  of  birth,  the  open  road  to  whatever 
they  can  achieve.  There  have  been  none  of  those  class  distinc¬ 
tions  which  in  England  still  confer  on  the  man  of  “private 
means”  who  does  nothing,  a  social  call  over  the  other  man  who 
has  made  a  career,  perhaps  served  his  country  notably.  It  has 
been  very  noble,  this  democracy  of  the  individual,  of  self-help 
in  Scotland.  It  has  even  weathered  its  furthest  gospel  as  ex¬ 
pounded  in  that  book  of  selfish  teaching,  Samuel  Smiles’s  “Get 
On  or  Get  Out  ” — no,  his  famous  Self  Help.  But  it  has  left  things 
undone,  collective  things,  and  these  it  must  do,  if  “Scotland 
for  ever !  ”  is  not  to  give  place  to  “  Scotland  no  more  !  ” 

In  other  words  Scotland  is  knocking  at  the  door  to  become  a 
collective  democracy,  a  nation  moving  nationally,  as  contrasted 
with  individualist  progress.  She  has  to  gather  all  her  mantle  about 
her  and  provide  for  her  people  within  its  folds,  lay  hands  on  all 
her  resources  and  use  them  unhesitatingly  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
convert  her  local  and  Parliamentary  government  into  a  garment 
nearer  to  her,  more  intimate,  more  pliable.  Until  now  in  High¬ 
land  Scotland,  however  it  may  be  elsewhere,  the  “gentry”  have 
had  the  real  “guidin’  o’t  ”  in  local  affairs,  and  very  honourably  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  capably,  have  they  done  their  wnrk.  But 
inevitably  they  have  done  it  from  their  own  point  of  view,  not 
from  that  of  the  democracy,  the  russet-clad  man  in  the  country 
road.  Even  in  her  Parliamentary  party  you  do  not  have  the  real 
undertone  of  Scotland  given  a  voice,  except  now  and  then.  She 
is  good-natured  in  presenting  seats  to  eminent  Englishmen,  and 
she  commissions  shrewd  sons  of  her  own  who  have  succeeded 
in  business,  to  speak  for  her  at  Westminster.  She  knows  that  her 
best  brains  and  most  eloquent  tongues  are  in  the  professions, 
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working,  and  hitherto  she  has  been  unable  to  enlist  them  to  any 
large  extent.  But  the  rising  comradeship  of  life  in  Scotland, 
coupled  with  the  payment  of  M.P.’s,  may  bring  salvation  here. 
Why,  some  day  there  may  even  be  a  Scottish  Lloyd  George  to 
let  the  world  know  that  poetry  and  sentiment,  originality  and 
humour,  are  still  the  magic  forces  resident  in  the  Scottish  people. 
The  “gallant  Murray”  of  Elibank  knows  that;  but  does  he 
know  how  much  young  Scotland  is  counting  on  his  genius  for 
politics  ? 

Nobody  is  called  upon  to  make  a  new  heaven  in  Scotland, 
though,  indeed,  a  newer,  brighter  heaven  of  religion  has  arrived 
there  within  past  years.  Its  sweetness  and  light  have  touched  the 
younger  generation  to  an  easier  humanity,  a  more  intimate 
brotherliness,  given  them  a  larger  life  for  this  world.  This  replac¬ 
ing  of  the  dry  word  of  Holy  Writ  by  its  uplifting  spirit,  has  had 
its  effect  socially.  It  is  an  element  behind  the  silent  demand, 
“Give  us  our  daily  bread  and  something  more,  or  must  we  go 
elsewhere?”  Your  friend  the  country  working  man  in  Scotland 
will  quote  you,  nowadays,  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a 
message  for  the  “daily  round,  the  common  task,”  something  for 
earthly  use,  not  merely  eloquent  words  on  the  heavens.  Scotland 
has  been  shaking  the  shackles  of  hard,  fiery  theology  from  her 
limbs  and  bringing  religion  to  the  level  of  the  dry,  parched  earth 
for  which  it  was  intended.  We  see  the  broad  fruit  of  that  in  the 
approaches  for  union  being  made  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches.  If  that  dream  should  come  about,  and  Scotland  is  one 
of  the  lands  where  dreams  do  come  true,  then  it  will  have  an 
unexpected  result.  The  threat  of  disestablishing  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has,  with  exceptions  here  and  there,  thrown  its  ministers, 
and  many  of  its  members,  into  the  Conservative  camp  of  politics. 
Solve  the  question  by  voluntary  union,  and  a  road  opens  for  those 
reserve  battalions  to  move  forward  in  social  progress.  The  bond 
which  has  kept  a  church  the  old  guard  of  Conservatism  in  Scotland 
will  vanish,  and  men  will  take  the  road  in  their  own  way.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  landed  interest  in  Scotland  is  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  interest,  and  that  if  Scotland  is  to  be  saved  from  emigrating 
she  must  have  better,  freer  access  to  berself,  that  is  to  the  land, 
to  Mother  Earth. 

A  Scotsman  loves  a  bit  of  Scottish  soil,  though  generally  he 
gets  but  the  six  feet  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived.  Perhaps 
this  love  of  the  soil  is  at  once  an  expression  of  his  love  of  country , 
and  an  inheritance,  so  far,  anyhow,  as  the  Highlands  are  con¬ 
cerned,  of  the  old  clan  system.  Under  it  ownership  was  really 
communal,  the  chief  being  the  holder  and  governor  in  the  name 
of  his  people.  When  the  clan  system  broke  dowm  a  beginning 
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was  made,  in  a  very  hap-hazard  fashion  at  first,  with  the  building 
up  of  big  private  estates.  This  went  on  with  the  years,  until 
gradually  the  descendants  of  a  clan,  if  the  Highland  clearances 
let  them  survive  at  all,  were  merely  “tenants  at  will.”  That  term 
still  describes  the  exact  conditions  on  which  houses  are  built  and 
held  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Or  the  alternative  may  be, 
“Yes,  I’ll  give  you  a  site  and  you  can  put  up  a  house,  approved  by 
my  factor,  and  in  thirty  years  it  falls  to  me  absolutely.”  A 
cheerful  plan  of  campaign  that,  is  it  not,  for  getting  Scottish 
people  to  abide  on  their  native  heath?  The  landlord  will  not 
himself  build  them  houses,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
will  grant  ground  on  which  to  build  them  are  ludicrous  ;  but  really 
he  does  not  want  their  presence.  He  thinks  of  his  broad  acres 
from  the  standpoint  of  sport,  a  perfectly  selfish  pleasure  which 
he  enjoys  himself,  or  leases  out,  at  a  great  rent,  to  some  richer 
man. 

When  the  Highland  glens  were  full  of  crofters  and  cotters,  deer 
and  grouse  and  salmon  counted  for  little.  The  smoke  which 
uprose  from  chimneys  scattered  around  the  countryside  could  tell 
of  venison  or  salmon  a-cooking  within.  Time  was  when  Scottish 
farm-servants  made  it  a  condition  of  service  that  they  must  not 
be  given  salmon — a  rich,  satisfying  dish,  when  all  is  said  and 
done — more  than  twice  a  w’eek.  They  do  not  need  to  make  such 
a  demand  to-day,  for  salmon  is  hardly  seen  in  the  ordinary  rural 
household  of  Scotland,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
there  has  been  an  improper  “black-fishing”  expedition  on  the 
river.  The  wealth  which  discovered  itself  in  Scottish  deer  forests 
and  grouse  moors  changed  all  the  old  conditions.  Landlords  or 
their  sporting  tenants  built  ring  fences  to  keep  their  domains  free 
of  human  feet.  “Private  Road”  was  a  sign  stuck  up  on  many 
a  right-of-way  which  the  years  had  consecrated  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Often  the  notice  took  the  active  form,  “Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted,”  or  the  menacing  form,  “Beware,  or  you  may 
be  shot  in  the  forest.”  Think  what  the  gradual  result  of  this 
block-house  system,  applied  to  hill  and  dale  in  the  Highlands, 
has  been.  Why,  the  garrison  that  possessed  them  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  mild  and  futile  in  comparison  with  the 
modern  garrison  flying  the  red  flag  of  sport.  Backed  by  the  game 
laws,  it  has  lain  like  a  tyranny  over  the  land — “Scotland  for 
ever !  ” 

Now,  if  thus  far  you  follow,  in  general,  the  inner  canker 
which  has  been  emptying  Scottish  glens.  I’ll  give  you  one  or 
two  instances  of  what  is  happening  at  this  very  hour.  There  is 
a  “  green  hill  far  away  ”  which  has  kept  its  greenness  because  it 
fed  many  sheep,  animals  that  positively  need  grass.  Next  summer. 
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if  1  should  see  that  hill  rising  into  the  sun-struck  sky,  it  will  be 
clothed  more  darkly.  The  flocks  of  sheep  it  has  pastured  have 
been  driven  away,  the  shepherds  and  their  dogs  are  looking  for 
work,  and  heather  will  choke  out  the  grass.  Yes,  it  is  going  to 
become  a  first-class  grouse  moor,  where  the  lordly  bird  shall  eat 
new  heather  and  grow  fat,  undisturbed  even  by  the  bleat  of  a  sheep, 
until  the  “guns”  come  along  on  the  “Twelfth.”  There  is  an 
estate  I  know  whose  owner  got  from  the  shooting  tenant  the  offer  ; 
“If  you’ll  cut  down  more  wood  and  let  the  ground  run  into 
heather.  I’ll  add  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  rental,”  A  sheep 
farmer  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Grampians  was  recently  told 
by  his  new  landlord,  “You  can  go  on,  if  you  like,  but  we  are  not 
anxious  that  you  should.”  No,  for  he  had  just  put  up  some  squares 
of  fencing  in  a  once  grassy  field  which  was  struggling  hard  against 
the  encroaching  heather  moor.  They  were  to  keep  the  sheep  off 
and  let  the  heather  spring  untrodden  for  the  grouse — nice  little 
pleasure  gardens,  you  know  ! 

“New  men  and  old  acres,”  and  if  possible  they  have  served  the 
{Xirnianent  interests  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  worse  than  did 
the  old  men  and  the  old  acres.  There  is  a  thread  of  tragedy  which 
appeals  to  one,  in  the  breaking  up  of  Scottish  estates.  A  family 
would  have  owned  a  whole  stretch  of  country  for  years  and  got 
along  very  amiably  with  the  dwellers  on  it.  Generation  of  that 
family  succeeded  generation,  and  far  too  often  its  members  did 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  lived  out  of  the  estate.  This  was 
bound,  some  day,  to  end  disastrously,  for  no  estate,  even  in  pros¬ 
perous  landed  times,  could  bear  such  a  drain  indefinitely ;  so 
parts  would  be  sold,  then  other  parts,  usually  to  rich  sporting 
tenants.  A  tragedy  of  unwisdom  and  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
but  the  hardest  burden  really  fell  upon  the  tenants  because  a 
harassed  landlord  naturally  got  as  much  as  he  could  out  o'’  them. 
“It’s  your  business,”  he  almost  said  in  as  many  words,  “to  keep 
the  estate  and  the  family  going.”  Well,  that  also  could  not  last, 
and  the  tenant  sang,  “To  the  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  land 
of  the  free  !  ”  and  packed  up.  Gut,  hapjiy  thought,  the  sporting 
tenant  came  along  with  bags  of  money,  and  yon  will  be  told 
that  he  is  benefiting  the  north  of  Scotland  by  spending  it  there. 
Who  does  he  spend  it  on?  Himself  and  his  friends.  What 
about  his  retinue  of  game-keepers  and  gillies?  They  are  few  in 
number,  comparatively,  and  they  represent  a  form  of  work  which 
has  twm  bad  features  :  it  tends  to  alienate  the  men  from  their  own 
people,  and  to  subdue  them  into  lackeys.  The  grand  mistake 
made  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  for  a  century  back,  however  the 
manner  of  its  bearing  may  have  varied,  is  that  hard  money  has 
been  put  before  God’s  men  and  women.  It  has  been  stupid  in 
VOL,  xc.  N.s.  I  I 
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every  sense,  because  labour,  not  capital,  is  the  basis  of  life,  and 
it  has  got  to  be  turned  about. 

Back  to  the  land !  In  that  familiar  demand  we  have  a  chief 
secret  of  the  undue  emigration  from  Scotland.  In  the  giving 
effect  to  the  demand,  there  would,  as  a  consequence,  be  a  chief, 
solution  of  the  trouble.  “But,”  it  will  be  said,  “you  cannot,  at 
this  date,  have  a  return  to  the  conditions  when  a  crofter  could  eke 
out  the  meagre  produce  of  his  fields  by  laying  a  permitted  hand 
on  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  the  country  about  him,  and 
brewing  his  own  whisky  in  the  nearest  corrie.”  No ;  that  feature 
of  feudal  life  disappeared  long  ago ;  in  fact,  all  the  feudal  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  poor  man,  while  those  of  the  rich  man,  the  landlord, 
being  more  strongly  entrenched,  have  held  some  possession  until 
our  time.  Now  they  also  must  go,  or  rather  be  brought  up  to 
modern  requirements,  and  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
that.  The  earth  has  been  bounteous  to  man  ever  since  he  tilled 
it,  but  its  usage  must  be  in  accordance  with  progress,  or  else  it 
fails  in  its  divine  purpose  as  the  people’s  provider.  Give  Scotland 
a  new  land  model  and  the  emigration  statistics  will  go  down 
quickly.  “Why  should  I  go  to  Canada,”  the  first  young  Scottish 
farmer  you  meet  will  tell  you,  “if  I  can  come  to  own  the  land 
my  forbears  have  grown  up  on  from  generation  to  generation  ?  ” 
He  need  not  even  own  it ;  only  he  must  possess  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  is  made  secure  to  him. 

But  there  are  other  influences  to  be  counted  in  when  we  look 
for  a  full  explanation  of  Scottish  emigration.  The  desire  for 
adventure,  the  pitting  of  himself  against  the  world,  is  strong  in 
the  Scottish  man.  The  Dugald  Dalgettys  who  went  forth  sword 
in  hand,  were  examples  of  this  adventurous  spirit  in  the  olden 
age.  The  sword  is  not,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the  weapon 
with  which  to  carve  out  a  personal  fortune  and  career.  That 
has  to  be  done  by  other  means,  and  in  these  the  modern  Dugald 
Dalgettys  are  accomplished.  The  big  field  is  elsewhere,  not  in 
Scotland,  which  is  a  small  country  and  a  poor  country;  so  else¬ 
where  the  Scotsman  goes,  not  because  he  desires  to  leave  his  native 
soil,  but  because  ho  wants  to  make  life  a  larger  game  than  it 
affords  him.  The  tragedy  of  this  excessive  going,  is  that  the  best 
heads  and  the  best  liands  go,  which  is  natural  enough.  Somebody 
comes  home  to  a  district,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years  in 
America  or  Canada.  He  comes  home  prosperously,  with  tales 
of  prosperity,  and  at  the  next  term  half-a-dozen  farm-servants 
emigrate  in  quest  of  a  like  luck.  They  may  not  find  it ;  they  may 
fall  into  a  worse  life  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  than  they  would 
have  had  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  never  return.  But  every 
now  and  then  there  is  the  well-to-do  home-comer,  and  he  sets  the 
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feet  of  strong,  lusty  youth  dancing  for  over-the-sea  in  search 
of  wonderland. 

Somehow  the  Scottish  farm-servant  remains  very  much  a 
creature  by  himself,  that  is,  a  human  being  who  belongs  to  the 
community,  but  hardly  has  a  place  in  it.  The  conditions  of  his 
work,  especially  the  bothy  system,  where  it  remains,  contribute 
to  this.  What  is  expected  of  the  farm-servant  apart  from  his 
struggle  with  the  face  of  the  earth?  Little,  indeed  :  that  he  shall 
gather  with  his  brethren  in  the  nearest  village  of  a  Saturday 
night,  stand  vacantly  about,  and  later  on,  after  a  few  “drams,” 
spar  mildly  with  a  friend,  each  trying  to  knock  off  the  other’s 
bonnet — all  quite  good-humoured  and  foolish.  The  use  of  the 
bicycle,  however,  has  given  the  farm-servant  a  larger  view  of 
the  w'orld,  when  he  has  any  at  all.  It  affords  him  easy  communi¬ 
cation  with  tow’ns,  where  there  is  bustle  of  life  to  attract.  Some 
day  he  says  to  himself,  “I’ll  be  farm-servant  no  more,  but  go  to 
the  town  and  work.”  He  becomes  a  recruit  in  the  army  of 
unskilled  labour  which  menaces  city  life,  and  his  second  state 
is  worse  than  his  first.  But  the  dull,  hard  days  and  long,  lonely 
nights  of  farm  life?  No,  ho  will  not  return  to  these  at  any  price. 
Well,  in  a  re-ordered  Scotland  something  must  be  done  for  the 
farm-servant.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  like  other 
people,  not  a  class,  almost  an  outcast  by  himself.  He  must  be 
taught  the  dignity  of  his  calling  and  to  be  discontented  with  it 
only  when  he  can,  thanks  to  a  wise,  supple  land  system,  pass 
into  the  blessed  state  of  farmer,  and  perhaps  marry  his  former 
master’s  daughter.  That  is  the  shining  glory,  the  hall-mark  of 
emancipation,  though,  indeed,  Bobert  Burns,  being  a  humble 
ploughman,  could  not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Anna  Eonald  of  the 
Bennals — you  know  the  poem  and  the  lines  :  — 

“I  lo’e  her  mysel’,  but  daurna  weel  tell. 

My  poverty  keeps  me  in  awe,  man.  .  .  .” 

Poor  the  Scottish  farm-servant  remains,  but  at  least  he  is 
entitled  to  the  chance  of  getting  up  the  ladder  without  having 
to  cross  the  sea  for  it.  Even  if  he  were  by  instinct  more  of  a 
marrying  man,  he  has  mighty  little  on  which  to  keep  a  wife 
and  bring  up  children.  There  is  the  other  difficulty  also  of  a 
house  in  which  to  live,  for  the  providence  of  landlordism  scarcely 
keeps  him  on  its  domestic  books.  That  takes  us  to  the  social 
evil  of  illegitimacy  in  rural  Scotland,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  housing  for  working  folk  is  very  inadequate  in  Highland 
Scotland.  It  is  the  most  usual  thing  to  hear  of  some  honest, 
hard-working  fellow  being  offered  a  steady  job  and  being  unable 
to  get  a  house  within  walking  distance  of  it.  He  has  to  decline 
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it  or  take  lodgings  near  by — if  he  can  get  them — and  make  a  long 
double  journey  to  his  own  people  at  the  week-end.  This  neglect 
to  house  the  worker  often  passes  into  a  consistent  policy  of  not 
doing  it.  No  w’orking  men  need  apply !  You  will  scarcely 
believe  me  if  I  tell  you  of  a  magnate  in  the  Highlands  who  will 
not  allow  such  small  householders  as  there  are  round  about  his 
mansion  to  take  in  “summer  lodgers”  after  he  and  his  family 
have  arrived  from  the  south.  Oh,  no;  stranger  eyes  would  be 
disturbing,  and  rooms  which  would  bring  in  a  few  sorely  needed 
golden  pounds  are  empty.  If  this  is  blindly  unfair  to  the  country, 
it  is  likewise  unfair  to  the  town  far  away,  because  weary  citizens 
are  kept  from  enjoying  the  champagne  air  and  the  illimitable 
peace  of  the  mountains. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  call  of  fair,  new  countries,  where  life 
is  full  and  free,  falls  kindly  on  the  ears  of  Scottish  folk  who  have 
these  experiences?  Canada  calls  in  words  as  attractive  as  a 
Gibbon  might  write.  New  Zealand  calls,  “Here  am  I ;  the  isles 
of  the  south,  half  of  them  almost  Scottish — come!”  Australia 
calls,  “We  are  keeping  this  a  white  man’s  continent,  your  con¬ 
tinent — come  !  ”  South  Africa  tells  of  her  sunshine  life,  her 
treasures  of  heaven  and  earth.  America  bids  Scotsmen  twice 
welcome  as  her  most  valued  citizens.  Y’^ou  must,  in  assessing  the 
reasons  which  are  sending  Scotsmen  over  the  seven  seas,  bear  in 
mind  the  call — and  the  emphasis  and  persistence  of  that  call — 
just  as  you  would  note  the  home-keeping  little  fact  that  labour 
is  more  vagrant  than  once  it  was,  less  certain  of  any  length  of 
tenure,  with  the  result  that  restlessness,  the  desire  to  move  on, 
are  created.  And  you  must,  too,  note  the  contrast  between  the 
pictures  throwm  on  to  the  screen  hy  the  call,  beautiful  pictures 
of  beautiful  lands  where  the  world  is  still  young — no  word,  of 
course,  of  the  other  side  of  those  pictures,  though  it  is  there 
— and  the  cramped,  harassed  Scottish  life  of  which  I  have  sought 
to  give  gleams. 

Blood  and  brain,  which  Scotland  needs  and  which,  under 
a  different  order,  she  could  use  well,  are  being  drawn  from  her,  her 
best  of  both.  Cultivate  her  where  she  wdll  cultivate,  afforestise 
her  wastes  where  the  soil  is  thin,  take  radically  in  hand  a  system 
which  places  deer  and  grouse  before  human  beings,  extend  her 
home  rule  over  herself,  stir  the  dry  bones  of  her  M.P.’s  as  with 
the  cry  of  a  little  child,  give  her  to  herself,  and  you  will  have 
a  new  Scotland,  in  which  Scotsmen  wdll  stay.  She  has  a  radiant 
past,  and  her  future  is  surely  cast  on  even  nobler  lines  than 
those  of  being  brood-mother  to  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not, 
after  all,  the  first  duty  of  a  nation  to  go  out  and  replenish  the 
earth ;  she  must  also  think  of  her  own  well-being  at  home. 
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Scotland  has  done  a  giant’s  work  as  chief  coloniser  for  the  British 
Empire.  You  may  say,  sometimes  fairly,  sometimes  not  fairly, 
that  in  doing  it  her  sons  have  done  well  for  themselves.  Yes ; 
many  have  honourably  prospered,  but  there  has  been  the  lost 
legion  of  heart-breaking.  You  hardly  ever  hear  of  a  full  family 
gathering  in  Scotland,  as  you  do  in  England  at  Christmas, 
because  “seas  divide  us,’’  though  “we  are  one”  in  spirit.  The 
dirge  which  sobs  through  the  “Canadian  Boat  Song”  of  the 
expatriated  Highlanders,  can  be  heard  to-day  behind  the  dull 
statistics  of  Scottish  emigration.  But  now  it  finds  a  new,  hopeful 
echo  in  two  political  facts  :  the  abatement  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  stood  for  feudalism  as  it  has  sucked  the  life  of  Scotland, 
and  the  payment  of  M.P.’s,  w’hich  will  eventually  mean  a  more 
national,  purposeful,  compact  Scottish  Parliamentary  party.  So 
the  long,  dai’k  road  is  opening  for  a  Scotland  which  will  be  able, 
by  giving  her  w'orking  people  a  larger,  freer,  better  life,  to  keep 
them  at  home,  where  they  w’ould  wish  to  be. 

It  is  told  of  King  George — and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving 
the  story — that  he  said  to  one  of  the  plain  men  who  are  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  servants  on  the  hills  of  Balmoral  :  “If  they 
would  only  let  me  live  six  months  here  every  year,  they  might 
do  what  they  like  with  me  for  the  other  six.”  May  we,  in  the 
goodness  of  a  little  time,  have  another  King’s  Speech,  publicly 
read  to  Parliament,  making  it  possible  for  Scotsmen  to  be  home¬ 
dwelling  instead  of  over-sea  bent?  “Siller  an  Ian’”  and  the 
gamble  of  a  strenuous  life  they  sail  for,  but  they  would  rather  stay 
if  they  could  only — • 

■‘ .  .  .  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife.” 


James  Milne. 
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If  the  great  writers  of  the  past  ages  fondly  imagined  that  they 
would  be  left  alone  in  their  graves,  and  that  their  loves  and 
jealousies,  domestic  quarrels,  business  troubles,  and  all  the  petty 
incidents  of  their  private  life  w’ould  lie  for  ever  buried  with  them, 
while  their  works  continued  to  stir  the  feelings  or  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  generations  to  come,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
comforted  themselves  wdth  a  vain  and  mistaken  belief.  A  time 
has  come  when  even  men  and  women  w^ho  don’t  read  books 
are  eager  to  know  all  about  those  who  wrote  them.  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that,  last  year,  an  English  writer  candidly 
confessed  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  had  no  interest,  no  attraction, 
no  meaning  for  him,  except  so  far  as  they  throw  side-lights  on  the 
character  of  the  great  dramatist  and  bring  us  closer  to  his  per¬ 
sonality.  “I  am  what  I  am,”  Shakespeare  said  heedlessly,  as 
if  it  did  not  really  matter  much.  But  it  seems  to  matter  very 
much  indeed  to  the  British  readers  ;  for,  when  they  fail  to  discover 
what  the  man  Shakespeare  was,  some,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment, 
transfer  the  authorship  of  his  plays  to  a  more  interesting  and 
better-known  person  ;  w'hilst  the  greatest  number,  with  a  few 
bits  gathered,  here  and  there,  from  his  works  and  pieced  together, 
build  up  a  fantastic  image  of  Shakespeare. 

The  same  process  has  just  been  applied  to  Racine  by  an  un¬ 
merciful  critic  who — strange  to  say  ! — happens  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  poet,  by  M.  Masson  Forestier.  His  furious  onslaught 
against  his  great-grandfather  has  created  a  stir  among  literary 
people  in  France,  and  Racine  being  a  familiar  name  with  all 
hniglish  scholars,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  to  their  disadvantage  to 
hear  something  of  the  controversy. 

*  *  *  *  *  « 

The  biographical  method  h  outrance  may  be  useful  and  even 
necessary  in  two  well-defined  cases  : — fl)  When  there  is  more 
in  the  soul  and  character  of  a  man  than  in  his  written  w'orks ; 
(2)  when  a  legend,  which  has  found  its  w’ay  among  the  public 
by  general  acceptance,  leaves  us  under  a  wrong  impression  as 
regards  the  morality  and  character  of  a  famous  man.  For  lies  must 
be  fought  against  at  all  costs,  if  not  for  any  practical  end,  at  least 
in  view  of  vindicating  Truth.  Racine  does  not  come  under  the 
first  category,  as  his  ]'>oetical  work  is  immeasurably  more  valuable 
than  he  was  himself.  But,  owing  to  a  mendacious  tradition  which 
was  for  a  time  universally  accepted,  we  have  before  us  a  purely 
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imaginary  Eacine,  a  Racine  who  has  never  existed ;  and  the 
illusion  must  be  dispelled. 

Who  started  the  deceptive  tradition?  Who  was  the  originator 
of  the  legend?  Louis  Racine,  one  of  the  poet’s  sons.  He  had 
determined  that  all  the  world  should  see  his  father  as  he  had 
seen  him,  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  final  repentance.  He 
wanted  to  persuade  posterity  that  Jean  Racine  had  been  a  good 
man  all  his  life  or  that,  if,  in  the  effervescence  of  youth,  he  had 
wandered  away  from  the  right  path,  he  had  soon  returned  to  it 
and  amply  atoned  for  his  errors.  Louis  Racine,  though  a  bigot 
and  a  fool,  managed  the  trick  rather  cleverly,  not  so  much  by 
suppressing  or  garbling  documents  as  by  telling  anecdotes.  Two 
were  especially  successful,  namely  the  Procession  and  the  “  Carpe 
en  fnmille.” 

In  the  first  Louis  represented  the  author  of  Athalie  playing  at 
church  ceremonies  with  his  children,  carrying  the  cross  and  sing¬ 
ing  hymns  with  them.  The  story  of  the  carpe  is  as  follows  ;  — 
A  great  man  comes  to  see  Racine  and  invites  him  to  dine  at  his 
house  with  a  noble  company.  The  poet  declines  the  invitation, 
saying  that,  on  that  same  day,  the  children  hope  to  eat  with 
him  en  fnmille  a  carpe  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present.  “Look 
at  this  beautiful  carpe  and  say  if  the  poor  darlings  are  to  be 
deprived  of  the  feast  they  so  fondly  expect !  ” 

It  is  impossible  for  the  French  public  to  resist  such  stories.  So 
Tjouis  Racine  won  his  point  with  posterity  :  who  could  doubt  that 
a  man  who  preferred  a  "carpe  en  famillc"  (such  a  hard,  nasty 
fish,  too!)  to  a  great  dinner  in  the  highest  society  was  a  kind 
father,  a  man  of  feeling,  a  saint? 

So  it  was  agreed  ;  but  here  comes  1\L  Masson  Forestier,  who 
says  Racine  was  nn  devorant,  a  heartless,  ferocious,  handsome 
time-server  and  pleasure-seeker,  in  short  a  “fine  tiger.”  What 
a  surprise  !  What  a  shock  for  whoever  still  believed  in  gentle, 
pious,  modest,  sweet-tempered  Racine,  “le  doux,  le  tendre 
Racine,”  as  several  generations  have  called  him  I  It  is  true  that 
Racine’s  goodness  had  been  more  than  once  called  into  question, 
long  before  M.  Masson  Forestier  took  the  matter  in  his  hands.  In 
fact,  all  those  who  know  something  of  the  seventeenth  century’s 
inner  life  and  of  Versailles  gossip  while  Racine  was  at  Court ,  realised 
how  far  opinions  differed  on  him.  Some,  like  St.  Evremond,  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  him  “the  very  worst  man  in  the  wmrld  ”  ;  others, 
like  Dangeau,  praised  his  wit  with  great  emphasis,  as  if  afraid 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  judgment  on  his  moral  worth. 
Roileau,  his  best  friend,  says  that  he  was  “inquiet,  jaloux,  railleur, 
voluptueux.”  Where  is,  then,  the  truth,  and  what  are  we  to 
believe  amidst  conflicting  statements?  Instead  of  confronting 
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arguments,  let  us  hear  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  short  sketch  of 
Racine’s  life  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  independent 
opinion. 

*  »  *  «  «  * 

Jean  Racine  was  born  at  La  Ferte  INTilon  in  the  last  month 
of  1639.  The  strikingly  original  pages  devoted  by  M.  Masson 
Forestier  to  the  history  of  the  little  towm  and  of  the  Racine  family 
are  very  entertaining  ;  but  they  do  not  throw  as  much  light  on  the 
formation  of  the  poet’s  character  and  genius  as  the  author  seems 
to  think.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear  :  at  the  time  of  the  poet’s 
birth  the  Racines  and  the  Sconins  (the  paternal  and  the  maternal 
side  of  the  family)  had  begun  to  feel  tired  of  the  dull,  sleepy  life 
they  had  led  for  centuries.  They  had  outgrown  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  little  city  and  were  looking  for  greatness  and  fortune  in 
the  outer  world.  Some  became  authors ;  some  rose  to  judicial 
offices  or  to  church  dignities.  Jean,  a  fatherless  and  motherless 
hoy,  w'ho  knew  ho  had  only  to  depend  upon  himself,  must  have 
felt  the  influence  to  an  unusual  degree.  His  exceptional  talents 
had  been  noted  by  his  early  educators.  From  the  little  colUqe  of 
La  Fert^  he  was  transferred  to  Rcauvais,  then  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  France,  and  at  seventeen  became  an  inmate  of  the 
famous  Jansenist  seminary  of  Fort-Royal-des-Champs,  equally 
reputed  for  the  excellence  of  its  classical  education  and  for  the 
severity  of  its  moral  training. 

From  what  we  see  of  his  subsequent  life,  he  did  not,  at  the 
time,  imbibe  much  of  the  latter,  if  be  profited  greatly  by  the 
former,  M.  Masson  Forestier  does  not,  therefore,  ridicule  without 
reason  the  idea  that  Racine  was,  as  some  writers  say,  “the  child 
of  Fort -Royal or,  as  another  puts  it,  “Port-Royal  itself.”  Still, 
the  author  seems  to  overlook,  for  a  moment,  a  fact  he  has  himself 
established'  beyond  any  possible  doubt  :  that  the  Racine  family 
had  long  been  identified  with  the  great  Jansenist  stronghold 
before  Jean  entered  the  sacred  walls  of  Port-Royal.  Was  not 
his  aunt.  Sister  Ste.  Thecle,  the  coadjutress  of  M^re  Angelique, 
whose  succession  she  afterwards  assumed  at  most  critical  times? 
Had  not  Tja  Fert^.  been  the  refuge  of  the  Jansenists  in  a  former 
persecution  ? 

Jean,  nevertheless,  w’as  to  rebel  against  his  masters  and  to  attack 
them  with  an  almost  inconceivable  excess  of  malignity.  The 
old  influence,  however,  reasserted  itself  at  last,  and  he  felt  he 
could  not  die  outside  the  fold. 

Put  that  last  conversion  is  still  in  the  remote  future.  Let  us 
follow  young  Racine  when  he  feels  his  way  through  the  world  after 
escaping  from  the  Jansenist  discipline  and  spending  a  year  at  the 
rollegc  d’Harcourt,  to  complete  his  philosophical  studies.  His 
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next  step  is  to  join  his  uncle,  Vicaire  General  Sconin,  at  Uz^s. 
Jean  is  quite  ready  to  take  holy  orders  if  he  sees  any  chance  of 
obtaining  a  living.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment,  he  returns  to  Paris  and  plunges  into  the  follies  and  dissipa¬ 
tions  of  the  theatrical  world. 

He  becomes  intimately  associated  with  Boileau,  Molifere  and 
Tjafontaine,  and  will  henceforth  play  his  part  in  the  immortal 
quartette.  Nothing  could  fit  in  better  wnth  his  own  gifts  and 
propensities  than  the  strongly  realistic  spirit  of  that  group  of 
men  who  were  striving  to  replace  by  solid  common  sense  the 
vacuities,  the  inanities  of  the  French  euphuists.  Moli^re  gives 
the  young  man  his  useful  patronage  and  lends  him  100  louis, 
a  rather  large  sum  for  the  time ;  but  before  many  years  have 
elapsed  Eacine  will  quarrel  with  the  generous  friend  and  become 
his  mortal  enemy. 

His  first  tragedy.  La  TJiehaide,  is  coldly  received,  but  with 
AleTondre  he  secures  a  firm  footing  on  the  boards.  With 
Andromnque,  Berenice,  Britannicus,  Bajazet,  and  Mithridate 
he  achieves  a  In  sting  name,  though  none  of  the  contemporaries 
would  dare  to  place  him  on  a  par  wnth  Corneille.  How 
far  Eacine  resented  his  secondary  position  can  be  surmised 
from  the  bitter  and  venomous  allusion  to  the  illustrious  veteran 
which  is  to  he  found  in  the  preface  of  Britanniriiif.  Moreover, 
Eacine’s  theatre  did  not  pay,  and ,  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
he  ranks  not  only  after  the  two  Corneilles,  but  after  Boursault,  after 
Campistron,  after  'Montfleury,  after  Pradon,  whose  Phhhe  w’as 
a  great  success,  while  Eacine’s  Phrdre  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  hoards  after  a  short  and  inglorious  run  :  a  verdict  which  was 
reversed  only  in  comparatively  modern  times. 

M.  Masson  Forestier  will  have  it  that  Eacine  poured  his  own  soul 
into  his  heroes,  that  he  dreamt  as  they  lived,  that  he  was  Nero 
and  Bajazet  in  flesh  and  blood.  T  cannot  agree.  Eacine  was 
fond  of  money,  fond  of  social  distinctions  :  he  w'as  a  sensuous  and 
proud  man.  T  discover  in  him  the  diminutive  passions  of  the 
honrqeaift,  of  the  snoh,  of  the  man  of  letters,  and,  in  his  later 
years,  of  the  bicrot  and  the  courtier,  not  the  royal  passions  of  a 
great  tyrant  who  plays  with  mankind  as  with  his  toy.  And  it 
should  have  been  so,  or  else  how  could  he  rise  to  the  sublime 
many-sidedness  of  the  dramatist?  If  he  is  Nero  or  Bajazet,  how 
can  he  be  Titus  or  Xiphares?  If  you  recognise  in  him  the  proto- 
tvpe  of  Mathan,  how  can  you  expect  him  to  feel  and  speak  like 
Joab? 

Bnt  ydiat  about  love,  the  tragical  passion  par  excellence? 
M  Masson  Forestier  is  a  little  hard  on  his  great-grandfather  when 
he  denies  that  Eacine  ever  loved  his  mistresses,  la  Duparc  and 
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la  Champmesle.  Ten  years  after  the  somewhat  mysterious  death 
of  Mile.  Diiparc,  the  poet  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  her. 
As,  however,  there  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the 
case,  he  was  discharged.  M.  Masson  Forestier  is  almost  sorry  to 
find  him  innocent  of  that  “crime  passionnel,”  because,  if  he  had 
poisoned  la  Duparc,  it  would  show,  at  least,  that  he  had  loved 
the  woman  and  resented  her  infidelities.  In  the  critic’s  judgment, 
Racine  loved  nobody  and  nothing  save  his  own  self  and  his  fortune. 
May  I  venture  a  suggestion  on  the  delicate  subject?  T  should 
say  that  he  loved  and  then  ceased  to  love,  as  ordinary  mortals  do. 

»  «  *  «  »  « 

Racine  is  now  a  man  of  thirty-seven.  Physically  and  mentally 
he  is  w’orn  out,  as  his  portraits  of  the  time  fully  testify.  His 
health  is  giving  w’ay ;  his  beauty  is  rapidly  fading.  His  imagina¬ 
tive  powers  seem  almost  exhausted  ;  for  in  three  years  he  has 
written  only  one  play,  Phidre,  and  Phedre  has  failed.  Champ- 
mesl(^,  his  great  actress,  has  deserted  him.  What  will  he  do? 

He  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf — start  on  another  and  more  profit¬ 
able  career.  Then  takes  place  what  Louis  Racine  calls  “  my  father’s 
conversion.”  Let  us  see  what  that  conversion  consists  of.  First 
he  marries  a  rich  woman  from  the  nnhleftae  de  finance  (he  had 
already  entered  the  ranks  of  that  order  three  years  before,  when 
he  had  been  made  tresorier  de  France  at  Moulins).  Jointly  with 
his  friend  Boileau,  he  is  appointed  historiographer  to  the  King, 
and  follows  his  master  to  the  camp,  where  the  imperfect  horse¬ 
manship  of  the  two  poets  causes  great  merriment.  Later  he 
becomes  conftcillcr  de  la  Chamhre  ;  so,  when  he  is  not  at  the 
camp,  he  is  in  the  royal  antechamber,  a  place  no  less  dangerous 
to  morality  than  the  green  room  of  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
though  the  temptations  wore  of  a  different  nature.  He  is  a  friend 
of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  hut  when  a  new  star  rises  he  is  not 
slow  in  transferring  his  allegiance  to  la  rente  Scarron.  He  is 
reconciled  to  Port-Royal  and  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Great 
Jansenist  house  ;  hut  he  carefully  conceals  the  manuscript  under 
lock  and  key,  for  the  Jesuits  have  the  upper  hand  at  Court.  He 
has  to  flatter  daily  men  and  women  whom  he  hates  and  despises, 
hut  he  relieves  his  feelings  with  secret  satires  and  epigrams  which 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  malevolent  ears.  He  places  his 
daughters  in  a  convent,  hut  lives  himself  in  ease  and  luxury. 
When  la  Champmesle  dies  penniless,  he  buys  her  hdiel  on  good 
terms  :  M.  and  Mme.  Racine  will  sleep  in  the  alcove  of  the 
courtesan. 

.\nd  in  that  way  he  does  penance  to  atone  for  the  frailties  of 
his  youth  ! 

«  «  *  «  »  • 
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Then  comes  the  last  stage,  with  its  unspeakable  miseries.  Was 
Racine’s  second  and  last  conversion  more  genuine  than  the  first? 

It  was  as  genuine  as  a  conversion  can  be.  In  one  of  his  most 
venomous  epigrams  he  makes  Mme.  de  Maintenon  say  of  her 
royal  lover  ;  — 

II  eut  peur  cle  I’Enfer,  le  lache,  et  je  fus  reine  ! 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Racine,  in  his  turn,  knew  something 
of  that  terror.  Another  sentiment  mixed  with  his  fear.  Was  he 
or  was  he  not  “in  the  King’s  displeasure”?  For  such  is  the  lot 
of  the  courtier  :  he  never  knows  his  real  position,  because  a  King 
cannot  be  forced  into'  an  explanation  if  he  has  been  cold,  or 
reticent,  or  simply  absent-minded.  Racine,  then,  lived  two  years 
and  died  in  that  doubt.  When  he  was  thus  trembling  on  the 
threshold  of  another  world ,  between  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear 
of  Louis  XIV,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  take  sides  with 
the  Jansenists  rather  than  with  the  King,  with  the  victims  rather 
than  with  the  oppressor ;  but  he  adjourned  this  exhibition  of 
courage  until  after  his  death.  So  he  bequeathed  to  his  old  masters 
of  Port-Royal  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  his  own  body,  to  be 
interred  in  their  burial  ground. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  from  w’hich  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  real  man,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I  can 
recognise  in  him  neither  the  sweet  father,  the  pious  singer  of 
psalms,  simple  as  a  child,  whom  Louis  Racine  offers  to  my 
sympathy  and  veneration,  nor  the  fine  tiger  with  whom  M.  Masson 
Forestier  was  trying  to  frighten  me. 

*  *  *  *  *  « 

Diderot,  in  Le  nereu  de  Bameau,  discusses  en  passant  and 
settles,  in  his  brusque  and  striking  manner,  that  interesting 
problem  which  puzzles  the  French  critics  of  the  hour  :  the  relation 
existing  between  Racine’s  personal  character  and  Racine’s  literary 
genius.  “Racine,”  says  one  of  the  friends  in  council,  “is  a  good 
man  only  to  those  who  don’t  know  him,  to  Posterity.”  No  one 
seems  prepared  to  dispute  the  truth  of  that  statement.  On  the 
contrary,  all  seem  readily  to  assent.  “Granted!”  one  of  the 
hearers  exclaims,  “but  in  two  thousand  years  he  will  be  admired 
by  all  nations.” 

Was  Racine  really  such  a  bad  man?  I  think  that  he  was, 
morally,  “  nn  mediocre,”  a  worldly-wise  man  with  no  great  virtues 
and  no  great  passions,  who  managed  his  vices  with  due  regard  to 
ordinary  decencies  and  proprieties ;  a  fairly  good  tactician  in  the 
battle  of  life  ;  nothing  less,  but  nothing  more.  His  acrid  and 
crotchety  temper,  which  M.  Masson  Forestier  can  only  account 
for  by  going  back  to  barbarous  ancestors  from  Rheinland,  I 
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should  simply  ascribe  to  his  liver.  In  short,  his  psychology  seems 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  it  has  cost  to  investigate.  All  that 
was  good  and  strong  in  him  you  will  find  in  his  tragedies.  He 
could  write  great  things,  he  could  not  live  them. 

But  is  not  Diderot,  is  not  M.  Masson  Forestier  going  a  little 
too  far,  when,  after  covering  the  private  man  with  shame,  they 
raise  his  work  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence?  Let  us  not  be 
carried  away  by  scholastic  enthusiasm  or  by  the  strange  fascination 
of  the  distance.  Bacine,  a  scholar  not  entirely  free  from  pedantry, 
has  given,  under  Greek  names,  a  picture  of  men  and  women 
ab.solutely  divested  of  any  local  or  historical  feature.  They  belong 
to  no  special  century;  they  are  humanity  without  an  age.  He 
analysed  the  passions  of  that  abstract  humanity  with  wonderful 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  and  it  appears  to  us  still  more  wonderful 
because  it  is  expressed  in  a  fine  and  delicate  language  never  to 
be  surpassed  on  our  side  of  the  channel.  Beyond  this  he  would 
not,  could  not  go,  as  he  had  no  inventive  power  of  any  sort 
and  had  to  depend  on  old  text  and  contemporary  models  to 
furnish  himself  with  subjects  and  types. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Vignot,  he  was  “a  very 
clever  artist  and  a  man  of  taste.”  More  than  that  :  with  his 
friend  Boileau,  he  has  created  taste  which  was  the  ruling  power 
in  literature,  the  only  criterion  of  beauty  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Whenever  taste  was  in  danger,  authors  were  warned  to  return 
to  Bacine  as  to  the  pattern  and  standard  of  literary  excellence. 
He  said  once  :  “Je  ne  pense  pas  mieux  que  M.  Pradon,  mais 
j’ecris  mieux  quo  lui.”  This  gives  us  the  secret  of  his  long  mastery 
over  French  authors,  fio  long  as  literature  was  the  art  of  couching 
common  ideas  and  sentiments  in  a  powerful  and  delicate  language, 
Bacine  was  the  undisputed  master  of  fine  style.  But  the  revolt 
of  the  romantic  and  naturalist  schools  has  made  an  end  of 
Bacine’s  long  reign.  His  theatre  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  theatre. 
Where  will  he  be  in  two  thousand  years? 
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The  Festival  of  Moharam. 

A  LITTLE  Mahoinedau  boy  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  worn 
quilt  or  rebai,  the  hair-stuffing  of  which  peeped  out  all  over  it 
through  irregular  holes.  The  covering  was  partly  red  and  partly 
blue.  On  his  knees  was  a  wooden  board  with  a  handle-piece 
projecting  at  one  end.  This  board,  called  a  Takti  and  shaped  like 
an  old  English  hornbook,  had  been  washed  over  with  mud-water 
so  that  it  was  nearly  white  and  former  writings  were  covered 
up.  In  his  right  hand  the  boy  held  a  reed  pen  called  a  Colam, 
with  which  he  made  strange  characters  upon  the  board.  An 
earthen  pot  held  tlie  ink  for  his  pen.  Just  in  front  of  him  was 
a  little  hinged  book-rest  called  a  Ral,  on  which  w^as  a  Kitah,  or 
book  of  short  pieces. 

Beside  this  boy  were  others,  also  writing  upon  Taktis.  None 
were  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  most  w’ere  about  eight. 
Some  wore  turbans  and  some  wore  little  round  plush  caps,  while 
one  had  a  cap  of  fine  linen  w  ith  a  broidered  edge ;  he  wore  a 
quilted  jacket  of  yellow’. 

In  a  sing-song  voice  they  read  the  w’ords  they  had  written. 
T^y  the  door  was  a  heap  of  brushwood ,  and  two  little  mice  peeped 
at  the  boys  from  under  it. 

The  Maiihce  sat  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  class  upon 
the.  floor  like  the  boys.  He  was  very  old,  and  had  a  beautiful 
yellow’  beard.  Some  beards  seem  to  grow  yellow  instead  of  white 
w  ith  age.  Some  of  the  boys  could  look  dowm  into  the  water-stream 
that  ran  along  in  the  brick  gutter.  They  w’ere  quite  a  yard  above 
the  road,  but  the  passers-by  came  close  to  them,  and  once  twelve 
camels  passed  with  three  baby  camels,  w’oolly  things  with  long, 
long  legs. 

The  sun  w’as  so  dazzling  that  everything  outside  seemed  to 
shiver  and  shake,  but  under  the  cool  roof  the  boys  could  see  quite 
well.  The  roof  was  partly  tiled  and  partly  thatched,  and  the  row 
of  brick  columns  supporting  it  at  the  outer  edge  was  covered  with 
w’hitew’ashed  plaster — at  least,  it  was  once  white,  but  just  where 
Ghafur,  one  of  the  boys,  leaned  his  back  against  it  (when  he 
W’as  not  bobbing  his  back  up  and  dow’n  as  he  read)  it  was  nearly 
black.  How^  difficult  it  is  for  anything  to  keep  white  all  over ! 
It  is  easy  to  keep  some  patches  clean — especially  when  they  are 
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in  places  we  don’t  use.  Ghafur  began  to  eat  sugarcane  when 
the  Maulwe  was  not  looking. 

If  you  looked  between  Go  Kal  Chung  (a  boy  with  a  dark  crimson 
turban)  and  Abdul  with  the  green  coat,  right  across  beyond  the 
road  through  a  dip  in  the  wall  on  the  other  side  to  the  far  distance — 
although  in  the  dust  and  sunlight  all  distant  things  seemed 
nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  sky — you  could  see  the  Taj — the 
great  white  dome  of  the  Taj  Mahal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Jumna. 

I  liked  it  best  by  moonlight. 

In  India  moonlight  seems  so  much  brighter  than  in  England. 
Walking  at  night  about  tbe  gardens,  I  could  still  see  the  colours 
of  the  flowers;  only  the  white  roses  seemed  to  whisper,  wakeful 
and  restless,  and  the  red  ones  to  be  silent. 

The  long  path  of  water  from  the  main  entrance  gateway  to 
the  pavement  below  the  platform  of  the  Taj  is  divided  half-way 
by  a  circular  tank,  and  by  this  there  is  a  marble  seat.  The 
soaring  spirit  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  minarets  was  echoed 
everywhere  :  in  the  little  fountains  at  short  intervals  all  the  way, 
and  in  the  cypress  trees  along  the  garden  beds  parallel  to  the 
watercourse.  Ear  in  the  distance  against  the  marble  wall  the 
glimmering  light  of  a  lantern  moved  waveringly ;  I  could  dimly 
distinguish  the  figures  of  some  w'ho  had  just  been  within  the  tomb 
chamber.  Then  a  spark,  a  little  spurt  of  brighter  light,  gleamed 
out  from  far  up  the  building. 

The  moonlight  was  slowly  creeping  round  like  a  tide,  and  ever 
as  it  advanced  some  other  of  the  innumerable  gems  set  in  the 
delicate  pallor  of  that  vast  fagade  for  some  brief  moment  gleamed 
and  died  again. 

The  next  day  when  I  passed  the  little  school,  I  found  it  closed, 
and  the  reason  was  that  Moharam  had  begun. 

The  Moharam  Festival  extends  over  many  days,  and  at  Agra 
I  saw  it  celebrated  elaborately.  Its  origin  was  in  a  fight  over 
the  question  of  succession  some  time  after  the  death  of  Mahomed. 
Two  Imams  named  Hassan  and  Hussein,  direct  descendants  of 
the  prophet,  died  in  battle.  The  place  w^here  they  were  killed 
was  called  Kerbela,  which  means  the  place  of  sorrow.  Now 
everything  connected  with  that  fighting  is  remembered,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  reproduced  or  enacted  at  the  time  of  Moharam. 

For  long  beforehand  the  preparations  had  been  going  on.  Old 
swords  and  maces  had  been  brought  out  and  brightened.  At  the 
street  corners  I  had  seen  men  furbishing  old  weapons,  long 
gauntlet-hilted  swords,  as  well  as  others  making  new^  w'ooden 
ones  for  fencing,  covered  with  red  or  purple  cloth. 

The  Imams,  Hassan  and  Hussein,  died  on  the  night  of  the 
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tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Moharam,  and  it  is  on  that  day  that 
the  innumerable  Tasias  are  carried  in  procession  to  the  Kerbela,, 
where  the  Janazas,  the  two  little  biers  contained  within  the 
gorgeous  pagoda-like  structure  of  the  Tasia,  are  buried  in  the  earth. 

Now  when  these  Imams,  Hassan  and  Hussein,  were  fighting 
against  Eazied,  all  the  sources  of  water  were  closed,  and  they 
suffered  terribly  from  thirst.  For  this  reason,  drink,  at  this  time, 
sherbet,  a  mixture  of  milk,  sugar,  and  water,  or  water  alone, 
is  obtainable  everywhere.  All  along  the  streets  at  short  intervals, 
on  wooden  stands  the  size  and  shape  of  an  Elizabethan  bedstead 
with  grandly  decorated  canopy,  are  rows  of  large  red  jars  from 
which,  in  most  cases,  an  attendant  ladles  the  contents  into 
smaller  vessels  for  whoever  will  to  drink. 

Men  of  any  means  pride  themselves  not  only  in  the  lavish 
decoration  of  their  Tasia,  but  in  furnishing  one  of  these  stands 
for  free  refreshment  and  keeping  it  supplied  during  the  festival 
days.  Here  and  there,  also,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair  with 
two  large  pipes  in  front  of  him,  at  which  all  comers  were  free  to 
smoke.  He  kept  tending  the  coal-bowls  of  the  pipes. 

For  days  the  air  was  full  of  the  noise  of  drums  and  cymbals, 
and  I  w'ould  see  camels  laden  with  families  of  children  as  well 
as  crowded  carts,  coming  into  the  city  from  outlying  places. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  crowds  in  the  streets  were  very  dense, 
but  among  them  were  kept  numbers  of  little  circular  spaces  in 
which  were  performed  fantasias  of  various  kinds.  In  one,  men 
would  be  seen  fencing  with  wooden  staves,  and  in  another,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  cymbals,  a  man  would  dance 
wildly  brandishing  with  quick  thrusts  and  whirling,  back  and 
forth,  up  and  dowm,  a  long  quivering  sword  with  stiff  gauntlet- 
hilt  well  above  the  wrist.  Sometimes  he  would  be  quite  an  old 
greybeard.  Found  and  round  he  would  leap  and  dance,  the  flash¬ 
ing  steel  never,  by  some  miracle,  touching  the  ring  of  onlookers 
though  passing  within  an  inch  of  their  faces.  Serjeant  Troy’s 
performance  in  the  w’ood  with  Bathsheha  w'ould  have  looked  tame 
to  this !  Until  utterly  exhausted,  the  man  kept  up  leap  and  dart 
and  hound  and  brandish,  and  then,  at  last,  as  he  sank,  another 
out  of  the  eager,  waiting  crowd  took  up  the  relinquished  sword, 
and  the  dance  continued.  Sometimes  the  people  round  gave  a 
great  yell  of  encouragement  and  waved  their  arms.  The  poor 
vultures,  much  disturbed  by  the  unwonted  crowds  and  the  great 
noise,  flew  overhead,  while  kites,  seemingly  less  flurried,  sat  upon 
the  trees. 

The  most  grotesque  circle  I  saw  held  a  fantasia  of  six  big  drums. 
These  were  really  heavy  and  very  cumbrous.  The  drummers 
danced  wildly  together,  crossing  and  changing  places  and  beating 
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all  the  while,  keeping  on  till  exhaustion  claimed  them,  and  then 
slipping  out  of  the  drum  straps  for  others  to  take  their  places. 

In  costume  it  is  proper  to  wear  green  for  Moharam,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  crowd  do  actually  have  green  turbans. 

Comes  along  a  grotesque  tiger  carried  on  a  man’s  head  on  a 
wooden  framework.  Comes  a  Saddah,  a  curious  box-like  erec¬ 
tion  shaped  like  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  with  the  front  of  it  all 
bunches  of  green  muslin. 

The  streets  were  dense  with  people,  but  upon  the  roofs  also  men 
and  women  crowded  ;  and  tow'ards  sunset,  in  their  green  and  crim¬ 
son,  purple,  amber,  or  scarlet  robes,  they  looked  in  the  distance 
like  uncut  jewels  yielding  for  some  mystic  occasion  the  full  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  colour  without  shine  or  flash. 

Another  kind  of  display  was  a  fight  with  short  cloth-covered 
wooden  sticks  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  in  the  left  was  kept 
twirling  a  longer  rod  with  ball  ends. 

]\ren  carried  children  on  their  shoulders,  and  two  little  jesters — 
youngsters  with  whitened  faces  and  tall,  pointed  caps  and  dresses 
covered  with  jingling  bells,  dodged  under  legs  and  squeezed  their 
way  along. 

At  night,  as  if  there  were  not  quite  enough  mystery  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  the  air  was  thick  with  dust  from  the  trampling  feet.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  Burahs,  which  were  as  wonderful  chimeras, 
half  mythic  creatures  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  Commander 
rode — beings  with  human  faces  and  strong  forelimbs,  half  like 
peacocks  with  great  spreading  tails.  Many  of  them  w’ere  borne 
among  the  crowd  on  frames  or  platforms  carried  shoulder  high. 

Here  was  a  space  kept  for  the  Barati  dancer.  In  a  green  vest 
and  a  white  loincloth,  he  danced  with  a  small  skull-cap  on  his 
head.  He  carried  whirling  in  his  hand  the  Barati,  a  long  rod 
with  balls  of  fire  flaring  at  each  end.  At  one  side  of  the  space 
kept  for  this  dancer  three  men  held  up  a  frame,  on  which  hung 
specimens  of  many  of  the  ancient  arms.  Puttas  of  various  kinds 
and  Danarh  and  Pntapazis,  small  shields. 

Men  pushed  the  circle  outw  ard  to  widen  it  for  a  yet  wilder  dance. 
“Genari  Hadri !  ”  “Genari  Hadri  !  ”  the  crowd  yelled  for  encour¬ 
agement.  A  man  went  round  pouring  fresh  oil  on  the  torches, 
called  Kiippi,  and  my  eyes  streamed  wdth  the  smoke  and  dust.  The 
fretwork  of  the  projecting  upper  parts  of  the  houses  looked  w^hite 
in  this  light.  Twm  large  Tasias  passed  and  many  drummers. 
Then  a  posse  of  police  wdth  their  tall,  red,  hat-like  turbans,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  wdth  long  sticks. 

Out  of  the  great  round  earthen  coolers  into  the  small  brown 
pots,  attendants  at  the  Sahils,  or  drinking  stands,  kept  on  ladling. 
Under  one,  two  children  lay  fast  asleep,  their  dark  heads  as  close 
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together  as  the  golden  ones  of  Goblin  Market,  while  a  little  girl 
in  green  kept  watch  over  them. 

These  Sahil  stands  are  given,  some  of  them,  by  “filles  de 
joie,”  who  are  often  lavish  in  charity.  A  man  was  selling  coloured 
plaster  figures — he  had  a  great  basket  of  them — two  pi  for  a  big 
one.  Paper  lanterns,  called  Kandils,  of  many  shapes,  two  feet 
high,  hung  from  the  houses.  You  must  understand,  thousands 
of  people  were  walking  through  and  through  the  old  city  that 
night,  and  the  people  of  the  houses  vied  with  one  another  to  show 
each  something  more  bizarre  than  the  rest. 

Some  men  carried  trophies  of  swords  and  green  streamers, 
arranged  in  fan-shape  on  the  top  of  a  ten-foot  bamboo  pole.  This 
is  called  Ztilfikar,  and  at  intervals  the  bearer  stopped,  raised 
the  pole,  and  balanced  it  on  his  chin.  “Genari  Hadri !  ”  shouted 
the  crowd  again,  and  the  Zulfikar  man  marched  on  with  his  set 
of  drummers  in  front  of  him.  Then  came  men  singing  Marsias, 
i.e.,  verses  about  the  deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hussein — poems  of 
regret ;  and  men  of  the  Shia  sect  did  beat  their  breasts. 

When  the  enemy  cut  off  the  Imam’s  hands  they  put  them  on 
the  spikes  of  banners,  and  here  above  streamer  cloths  I  saw  flat 
pieces  of  silvered  tin  cut  in  the  shape  of  hands. 

Many  private  houses  threw  open  that  night  the  courtyard  and 
one  of  the  rooms  for  the  crowd  to  pass  through,  as  it  did  in 
constant  pressing  stream.  In  some  of  these  one  sat  on  a  mimbar 
reading  the  Marsias,  in  others  the  Tasia  was  arranged  for  show 
in  half  of  the  room  corded  off,  or,  when  it  was  a  very  large  one, 
in  the  courtyard.  Bells  of  the  jesters  jingled  among  the  crowd. 
In  iron  ladles  coloured  fires  were  being  burnt  in  front  of  a  colossal 
Burak  with  gloaming  eyes. 

The  Tasias  were  of  infinite  variety.  One  I  saw  was  made  entirely 
of  cotton,  with  animal  and  architectural  subjects  painted  all  over 
it.  In  one  house  were  twenty  hand  banners  in  one  row.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  streets  narrower  than  that  traditional  narrowest  of  old  Tours 
on  the  Loire.  In  some  houses  were  grand  Torahs — pictures,  the 
drawing  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  cleverly  interwoven  Arabic 
characters,  in  such  shapes  as  a  camel  or  the  British  crowm.  There 
were  clusters  of  floating  oil  lights  in  crystal  glasses  on  gilded 
standing  candelabra. 

In  one  street  a  gigantic  and  most  elaborate  lantern  had  within 
it  a  revolving  cylinder  of  cut-out  figures,  making  shadow  pictures 
to  move  on  its  surface.  Near  this,  by  another  alley,  I  got  carried 
with  the  flow  of  people  into  a  house  where  the  crowd  was  more 
dense  than  ever.  There  was  a  rail  across  the  room,  and  behind 
that  a  second  rail.  Gold  embroideries  hung  along  the  back,  and 
in  the  centre  stood  the  Tasia,  in  this  instance  made  in  the  shape 
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of  some  buildings  at  Mecca.  Vessels  for  spreading  rose-water 
stood  within  the  railing  and  a  long  row  of  lamps,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  face  of  the  Tasia  was  a  miniature  stage  about  two  feet 
square  ;  behind  this,  curtains  dropped  and  rose  again,  and  various 
scenes  rather  on  the  principle  of  old-fashioned  “trick”  valentines 
followed  one  another  slowly.  The  trouble  here  was  that  no  one 
wanted  to  move,  and  the  press  was  stifling. 

At  last  came  the  day  of  the  great  procession ,  February  12th  of 
our  reckoning.  The  streets  were  thronged  in  the  early  morning 
as  they  had  been  all  night  and  the  previous  day  and  night  and  day. 

I  drove  past  the  mosque  called  Jama  Masjid ;  the  white  zigzags 
on  its  dome  shone  brightly  against  the  red  Agra  sandstone  which 
now,  in  the  morning  light,  looked  as  if  it  had  a  kind  of  bloom 
upon  it.  That  was  on  the  left — ^on  my  right-hand  I  could  see 
the  crenelated  walls  of  the  Fort,  colourless  against  the  sun  now 
streaming  across  them. 

Parties  of  people,  gay  in  new  green  cloths  and  turbans,  were 
on  their  way  to  take  their  places  in  friends’  houses  for  the  day. 
Hand-carts  with  seven  or  more  great  copper  vessels  were  being 
pushed  from  stand  to  stand  refilling  the  great  w^ater-jars.  All 
traffic  was  stopped  for  the  day  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
city,  and  I  soon  had  to  leave  my  gharry  and  continue  on  foot 
my  way  to  a  house  in  the  Kashmiri  Bazaar,  where  a  place  was 
being  kept  for  me  at  a  window.  At  three  different  places  I  passed 
groups  of  acrobats  arranged  high  in  air  like  a  sort  of  human 
set-piece  of  six  or  seven  sets  of  limbs.  It  looked  curious  in  this 
country  to  see  them  wearing  a  kind  of  “tights.”  In  one  case  all 
the  legs  were  yellow,  in  another  purple,  and  in  a  third  black. 

Bands  of  Marsia  singers  were  perambulating  the  streets.  At 
length  I  found  my  window,  or  rather  balcony,  and  from  it,  for  hour 
after  hour,  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  all  that  passed.  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  Tasias,  which  did,  in  fact,  take  seven  hours  to  go  by 
(of  which  five  sufficed  me),  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end. 
Stoppages  were  frequent,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  wait 
of  ten  minutes  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  every  material 
imaginable,  the  common  denominator  was  a  square  base  with  two 
carrier  poles  making  four  handles,  and  a  series  of  stages  diminish¬ 
ing  vertically,  except  at  the  very  top,  where,  in  some  instances, 
there  was  a  kind  of  horizontal  windmill  or  other  device  for  move¬ 
ment.  Some  were  of  tin,  some  w'ere  gilded,  some  were  silver; 
some,  used  year  after  year,  were  of  intrinsically  valuable  materials  ; 
others,  and  these  the  majority,  were  only  built  for  use  on  the  one 
occasion,  however  lavishly  and  gaily  decorated.  Several  were  of 
green  grass,  the  Tasia  having  been  covered  with  wet  cloth 
"mothered  in  seed,  like  trophies  in  a  cottage  garden  exhibition,  onlv 
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upon  a  much  larger  scale.  There  were  Tasias  of  quite  elaborate 
architecture,  covered  entirely  with  flower  blossoms.  Some  sought 
distinction  in  exaggerated  height,  rearing  thirteen  or  twenty 
stages  high  in  air  above  the  topmost  roofs — and  these,  as  may  be 
imagined,  were  carried  with  difficulty,  the  base  poles  projecting 
a  long  way,  so  that  many  arms  could  help,  and  cords  from  the 
top  being  used  in  some  cases  to  steady  the  toppling  pile.  There 
were  Tasias  of  coloured  paper  and  Tasias  of  coloured  cloths,  and 
with  each  marched  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  with  drums 
and  stands  of  old  w'eapons.  Buraks  of  all  sizes  varied  the  strange 
scene,  and  Zulfikars  with  their  Alams,  or  stall  stands  of  arms, 
delighted  the  onlookers  by  feats  of  balance  during  the  many 
stoppages. 

Under  each  Tasia  and  Burak  was  carried  a  supply  of  brushwood. 
For  some  while  I  had  wondered  what  the  purpose  of  this  could 
be,  but  during  one  of  the  halts  it  was  made  plain.  When  the 
drumskins  slackened  a  little,  fire  was  made  of  some  of  the  brush¬ 
wood,  and  the  drums  held  over  the  flames  until  the  skin  became 
quite  taut  again.  The  irregular  line  of  the  roofs,  as  well  as  the 
balconies  of  every  floor,  were  studded  with  spectators  up  and  down 
the  street.  Only  where  there  were  purdah  ladies,  blinds  and 
curtains  hid  them  from  view. 

The  next  morning  I  was  out  just  at  dawn,  stepping  across  the 
bodies  of  sleeping  servants  along  my  verandah.  I  had  heard  of 
a  curious  custom  of  the  Shia  sect  of  Mohammedans,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out.  Whereas  the  Sunnis  and,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  Mohammedans  of  Agra  would  march  in  a  second 
procession  to  the  Kerbela  beyond  the  city,  and  there  bury  in  the 
ground  the  twin  biers  from  within  the  Tasias,  the  Shias  would 
go  down  to  the  Jumna  banks  and  bury  theirs  by  the  river. 

Close  to  the  pontoon  bridge  I  found  the  Shias  very  seriously 
and  reverently  carrying  out  this  ceremony.  They  appeared  to 
take  the  whole  matter  gravely.  Their  Tasias  were  not  large  or 
very  showy,  but  the  burying  was  conducted  like  a  solemn  ritual. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  river  was,  of  course,  low,  and  the  Shia 
gentlemen  had  dug  a  long  trench  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Out  of  each  Tasia  the  two  little  biers,  garlanded  with  marigolds, 
were  lifted  carefully  under  a  white  covering  cloth,  laid  in  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  covered  in  with  earth. 
Then  the  Tasia  itself  was  broken  up,  the  pieces  thrown  in  and 
covered  with  more  earth  as  the  trench  was  refilled. 

The  procession  of  the  previous  day  had  simply  been  a  great 
march  round  in  order  that  all  Tasias  might  be  paraded  through 
all  streets  of  the  town.  Upon  this  day,  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival,  they  were  to  go  to  the  Kerbela  for  the  biers  to  be  buried 
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there.  “Hai  Hassan  ham  na  huai!”  “Oh  Hassan !  ”  I  heard 
cried  out,  “I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  help  you  at  the  time  of 
battle.” 

It  was  a  wild,  fantastic  scene  when  finally,  after  a  good  deal 
of  persistence,  I  reached  the  little  mosque  in  the  Kerbela,  from 
which ,  some  dozen  feet  above  the  ground  level ,  T  was  privileged 
to  watch.  The  whole  air  was  filled  with  the  deafening  noise  of 
a  thousand  drums.  Slowly  the  vast  series  of  Tasins  advanced 
into  the  enclosure,  moving  then  to  right  or  left  to  carry  out  the 
burying  where  their  owners  chose  or  had  some  right  of  ground. 
.\nd  there  were  two  among  them,  taller  even  than  any  I  had 
seen  on  the  previous  day — so  lofty  that  it  was  a  wonder  they  could 
be  carried  at  all  without  toppling  over — bowing  and  bending  now 
to  one  side,  now  to  another,  and  then  quivering  erect  for  a 
moment,  while  at  the  top  of  one  a  peacock  turned  round  and  round 
and  round,  and  at  the  top  of  the  other  a  wheel  kept  revolving. 
How  the  children  shouted  !  Many  of  the  grown  people  were  like 
children  those  days,  and  shouted  too,  and  the  whole  air  was 
colour  and  dust  and  noise. 

Thus  ended  for  that  year  one  of  the  greatest  religious  festivals 
still  celebrated  in  the  British  Empire. 


Bakhykash. 

The  river  flowing  swiftly  was  a  glorious  vivid  blue,  clear  as 
crystal  and  dancing  with  gleeful  hurry.  There  was  almost  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  water  of  the  Ganges  here  at  Hurdwar 
and  at  Howrah  than  between  that  of  the  Thames  at  Billingsgate 
and  Bablock  Hythe. 

The  Hari  Ghat  lies  in  a  short  side-piece  of  the  river,  with  a 
railed  iron  bridge  about  two  feet  wide  crossing  its  neck.  Erom 
this  narrow  bridge  I  looked  back  at  the  Ghat,  with  its  shrines 
and  temples,  and  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  above,  which  here 
come  down  ^teeply.  In  the  water  itself  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  big,  large-scaled  fish,  which  are  cherished  and  fed 
regularly.  They  swirled  about  the  posts  of  the  little  bridge  in 
a  dense  crowd — dark  brownish-green  creatures  about  two  feet 
long,  some  with  red  gills  showing. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Ghat  itself  no  one  is  permitted  to  wear  shoes, 
and  leaving  mine  I  walked  with  stockinged  feet  to  visit  the 
CJiarnn,  or  Sacred  Footprints,  and  the  Gangadwara  Temple.  By 
this  a  priestess  played  a  flute,  squatting  upon  a  tiny  platform. 
She  was  dressed  in  bright  colours  and  spangled  clothes,  with  a 
strange  conical  hat  on  her  head.  There  was  a  priestess  similarly 
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dressed  on  another  wooden  platform  at  the  top  of  the  other  end 
of  the  steps.  There  were  sacred  cows,  of  which  I  had  already 
noticed  several  in  the  street,  bearing  a  strange  deformity  in  an 
extra  limb  hanging  loosely  from  the  hump.  In  some  cases  this 
extra  limb  ended  in  a  hoof,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  second  pair 
of  horns,  and  in  one  I  saw  both  together.  I  wondered  whether 
these  excrescences  had  really  been  grafted  on.  Various  holy 
}X!ople  were  about  the  road  leading  to  the  Ghat — Stulus  and  Nagas 
— witli  naked  bodies  whitened  with  ashes. 

A  friendly  13rahniin  took  me  into  the  inner  sanctum  of  the 
Temple  of  At  Khamba  Mundi,  near  the  Ghat,  and  there,  under 
a  mauve  silk  coverlet,  decorated  with  gold  thread  work,  rested 
the  Granth,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs.  It  was  rather  like  a 
body  upon  a  wooden  bed.  Above  hung  a  canopy  with  a  deep 
border  of  gold  and  silver  fringe. 

The  place  was  covered  inside  and  out  w'ith  paintings  of  the 
stories  of  the  gods.  In  the  inner  courtyard  over  the  part  of  the 
building  where  the  book  is  kept,  there  was  a  tall  pole  wdth  a  once 
white  flag  and  a  leafless  bush.  On  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
courtyard  the  buildings  were  all  rest-houses  for  pilgrims. 

Now",  the  kindly  Brahmin  had  a  glass  eye,  which  was  very  far 
from  clean  and  had  no  resemblance  to  its  bloodshot  fellow.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  rather  large  for  its  socket,  to  have  been  fixed 
in  years  ago,  and  never  since  disturbed.  He  showed  me  the 
Temple  of  Sarwarnath,  where  there  are  statues  of  elephants  within 
the  surrounding  courtyard.  The  bull  Nandi  was  conspicuous  on 
the  high  stone  platform  of  the  temple,  and  beside  the  main 
entrance  was  a  tall  iron  pole  about  forty  feet  high,  ending  in 
a  large  green-bronze  trident  called  the  Tarshoon,  often  repre¬ 
sented  in  little  in  the  hand  of  Shiva. 

Hnrdwar  seems  to  exist  upon  its  importance  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  to  have  little  else  of  interest  about  it.  The 
Brahmin,  whoso  terrible  eye  was  more  insistent  than  that  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  told  me  that  above  all  places  I  ought  to  visit 
Bakhykash,  twelve  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  of  very  great 
holiness.  It  was  nearly  one  o’clock,  but  it  appeared  just  possible 
to  get  there  and  back  that  day.  I  had  engaged  for  the  day  a 
vehicle  called  a  tum-tum,  a  primitive  two-wheeled  cart,  and  in 
spite  of  protests  from  the  driver  that  the  roads  would  be  im- 
])assahle,  we  hurried  back  to  the  bungalow  for  my  ulster,  and 
started  on  a  particularly  rough  drive. 

Passing  the  Hari  Ghat  the  road,  paved  roughly  with  large 
round  stones,  led  under  a  two-storied  brick  archway  out  of 
Hurdwar.  Below  flowed  the  swift  blue  river  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  above  rose  the  rocky  slope  of  the  hillside.  These  rock- 
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slopes  are  the  end  of  a  line  of  hills  striking  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the 
river.  Leaving  them,  the  way  was  soon  along  uneven  country, 
level  on  the  whole,  but  rough  and  tumble  in  detail.  The  road 
alternated  between  collections  of  boulders  and  stretches  of  sand, 
and  at  intervals,  streams,  some  narrow  and  some  wide,  crossed 
it  on  their  way  from  the  hill  slopes  to  join  the  wider  river.  Ten 
times  we  had  to  ford  considerable  streams  apart  from  minor 
watercourses.  Only  once  there  was  a  bridge,  wooden  and 
primitive. 

Here  and  there  towards  the  first  part  of  the  journey  were  a 
few  acres  of  cultivated  ground,  mostly  given  to  paddy,  and  in 
one  place  there  was  a  plantation  of  fruit  trees  now  snowy  with 
blossom.  Most  of  the  way,  however,  was  through  a  rough  tract 
of  jungle,  with  large  trees  in  places,  and  miles  of  tall,  rough  grass, 
sometimes  ten  and  even  twenty  feet  high.  We  passed  bullock 
carts  bringing  heavy  loads  of  broken  wood,  and  once  I  saw  an 
ox  lie  down  on  the  sand  under  the  yoke  it  found  too  hard  to  bear. 
Two  men  went  by  carrying  between  them  in  a  cloth  a  huge 
python,  which  they  took  out  to  show  me — a  creature  twice  the 
length  of  a  man. 

All  the  while,  far  beyond  the  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  mountains  were  in  sight,  pale  and  ethereal  in  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon. 

T  passed  many  ant-hills — ridged  grey  peaks  of  mud  under  which 
snakes  often  lie.  At  one  moment  a  flight  of  green  parrots  would 
rise  from  near  trees  and  cross  the  road  screaming ;  at  another  I 
would  see  a  crowd  of  monkeys,  golden  in  the  sunlight,  swinging  in 
the  slender  upper  branches.  There  were  cork-trees  with  masses 
of  tiny  pink  blossoms,  and  one  kind  of  tree,  as  large  as  an  English 
oak,  known  as  the  flame  of  the  forest,  was  covered  with  big, 
five-petalled  scarlet  flowers. 

The  tum-tum  bumped  and  jerked  along  very  slowly,  and  dis¬ 
mounts  were  frequent.  Tt  was  getting  ominously  late,  and  the 
shadows  lengthened  every  minute.  At  last  the  tum-tum  driver 
declared  that  he  could  not  drive  over  the  rocky  way  to  the  village. 
I  left  him  by  some  great  trees  on  the  roadside,  and  to  lead  me  to 
the  holy  places  T  got  a  boy,  whom  T  drove  before  me,  hurrying 
in  a  race  with  the  sun — my  servant  following  at  his  usual  decorous 
pace.  T  think  it  was  another  mile  before,  passing  quite  a  number 
of  large  solid  brick  and  stone  Darmsalas  (or  pilgrim  rest-houses) 
and  a  small  bazaar,  T  came  out  on  a  wide  stretch  of  rounded 
boulders  along  the  side  of  the  river.  The  hills  now  rose  from 
quite  near  the  further  bank,  and  the  scene  was  very  beautiful 
indeed.  The  water  rushed  along,  rippling  over  shallows  and  racing 
through  narrower  channels  bluer  than  ever. 
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There  were  no  temples  of  any  architectural  pretensions,  and  it 
became  evident  to  me  that  the  importance  of  Eakhykash  did  not 
lie  in  its  buildings  at  all,  but  in  the  worshipping  places  of  the 
Sikhs.  Along  and  above  the  shore  I  came  at  intervals  to  paled 
enclosures  within  which  a  large  and  devout  crowd  of  people  sat 
listening  to  a  priest,  who  was  seated  beneath  a  thatched,  gable¬ 
shaped  cover  on  wooden  upright  posts.  The  largest  of  these  was 
at  the  head  of  a  long  path  made  of  smooth  white  boulders,  which 
stretched  a  furlong  from  the  water’s  edge.  At  the  opening  to  the 
loose,  tall  fence  were  many  shoes.  Leaving  mine  with  the  rest, 

I  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  looking  enquiring  permis¬ 
sion  to  one  of  the  priests.  The  men  were  grouped  round  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  thatched  cover,  and  receiving  welcome,  I  entered 
and  sat  among  them  on  a  reed  mat  like  the  rest.  At  one  side  were 
a  crowd  of  women  further  away  than  the  men,  all  in  white  robes 
which  covered  their  heads  like  white  hoods,  lovely  in  the  soft, 
warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  thatched  shelter  is  called  the  Knteah.  The  Padre,  or  chief 
priest,  sat  just  in  front  of  the  thatched  opening,  and  round  him 
Grisiis,  or  minor  priests,  one  of  whom  was  speaking.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  women  all  rose  and  went  out  in  long  single  file. 
The  sun  had  just  set.  Beyond  all  were  the  mountains  and  infinite 
space — the  sound  of  the  river  came  faintly  over  the  great  expanse 
of  stones. 

Most  of  the  turbaned  priests  were  in  woollen  robes  or  togas  of 
a  colour  between  saffron  and  salmon-pink.  The  thatched  hut  of 
long  grass  was,  T  should  have  said,  facing  the  river  so  that  the 
high  priest  looked  towards  it.  The  pilgrims  and  other  people 
were  in  white  or  other  colours,  and  a  few  in  black  blankets.  One 
Clristi,  who  had  in  front  of  him  the  holy  book  itself,  folded  in  a 
cloth  on  a  book-rest,  presently  stopped  the  singers  and  sent  a 
man  to  me  to  say  they  were  all  pleased  to  see  me  among  them. 
He  told  me  that  they  do  not  make  temples,  but  worship  only  the 
words  of  the  Grnnth  ,  and  that  the  musician  was  singing  some 
of  these  words. 

These  men  all  looked  clean  and  healthy.  Most  of  their  faces 
were  refined — some  of  them  noble. 

Still  the  light  faded,  and  when  T  came  away  the  last  thing  I 
saw  of  that  place  was  the  splendid  landscape — the  river  flowing 
under  solemn  hills,  and  stars  coming  out.  T  do  not  suppose  T 
shall  ever  see  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

Darkness  had  fallen  before  T  again  found  the  tum-tum.  The 
driver  was  sitting  with  some  other  men,  who  were  preparing  food 
at  a  fire  under  the  trees.  An  elephant  was  supping  on  a  heap  of 
green  branches  which  had  been  thrown  down  for  him  close  by. 
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When  we  started  to  come  back  we  had  no  lamp,  but  borrowed 
a  lantern  a  little  later  from  a  camp  outside  Eakhykash,  under 
promise  of  return  by  coolie  next  day.  The  long  journey  back 
was  nearly  as  much  walk  as  drive.  After  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  light  of  the  fire  showed  above  the  road,  and  we  stopped  to 
rest  the  horse.  A  man  came  down  the  rocks  and  said  there  was 
a  holy  lady  there  w^ho  gave  tea  to  all  travellers,  and  who  had 
sent  word  she  would  be  pleased  if  the  Sahib  w’ould  stop  and  take 
refreshment.  Now  it  was  late,  and  the  night  was  very  dark, 
but  it  would  be  good  to  rest  the  horse  rather  longer,  and  I  went 
up  rough  steps  in  the  rock  to  a  level  place  some  ten  feet  above 
the  road,  which  was  here  passing  a  piece  of  low  hill. 

On  the  ground  were  mats,  but  T  was  shown  a  place  on  a  slab 
of  stone.  We  wei’o  under  a  thatched  roof  without  sides,  and  in 
front  of  me  was  a  wood  fire  with  one  largo  forked  branch 
smouldering,  and  every  now  and  then  this  blazed  up  brightly 
as  the  fire  was  stirred.  There  were  a  few  people  sitting  along 
each  side,  and  immediately  behind  the  fire,  facing  me,  was  a 
woman  sitting  very  upright  with  crossed  legs.  She  was  naked 
to  the  waist,  with  a  dark  cloth  round  her  lower  limbs,  and  her  face 
and  body  were  entirely  whitened  with  white  ash.  She  had  very 
long  hair,  which  fell  in  thick  brown  coils  about  her  shoulders, 
but  being  pushed  back  from  the  forehead,  left  her  face  quite 
uncovered.  The  flames  cast,  as  they  danced,  a  great  shadow  of 
the  wnman  on  a  cloth  hanging  at  the  back  to  keep  out  the  wind. 

T  learned,  after  many  questions,  that  this  woman  had  lost  both 
father  and  mother  when  she  w%as  twelve  years  of  age,  and  had 
thenceforward  devoted  her  life  to  make  refreshment  for  pilgrims 
and  travellers:  that  she  was  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  that 
for  the  last  five  years  she  had  stayed  here ;  that  the  place  w\as 
called  Dudupani,  and  that  her  own  name  was  Duthani 
Hookamnajee. 

Of  fakirs,  anchorites,  and  other  holy  people,  this  woman  was 
the  first  T  had  seen  in  India  who  seemed  to  me  beautiful,  and 
^h(‘  indeed  had  a  strange  loveliness.  Not  only  did  she  look  much 
less  old  than  the  age  she  told  me.  but  her  face  had  that  subtle 
curve  immediately  below  the  cheekbones  that  draws  like  a  strain 
of  music,  and  which  T  have  seen  only  in  two  women,  and  in 
Oioconda,  and  one  marble  head  shown  as  a  piece  by  Praxiteles 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  a  few  years  ago. 

Her  large  ecstatic  eyes,  her  tall  forehead,  her  long,  straight 
nose,  her  delicate  lips  and  chin  were  alike  lovely,  and  the  wan 
pallor  added  by  the  wdiite  ash  made  the  favourite  Fjastern  com¬ 
parison  to  the  beauty  of  the  moon  less  unreal  than  with  any 
princess  it  was  ever  applied  to;  she  was  not  emaciated,  and  her 
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body  had  that  moderate  fulness  which  best  show's  the  perfection 
of  each  natural  curve. 

Oh  !  Flaubert,  w'ith  your  talk  of  the  mummy  of  Cleopatra — 
would  you  not  rather  have  seen  the  strange  beauty  of  this  living 
death  than  any  coffined  husk  of  once  warm  flesh? 

But  when  she  spoke  in  the  hush  of  this  strange  night,  the 
sweetness  of  her  low  tones  was  almost  passionately  unendurable 
— music  not  of  the  Yenusberg,  but  eloquent  of  the  appealing  purity 
of  a  being  locked  in  chains  of  ice,  doomed  slowly  to  die,  renouncing 
the  world  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  judging  its  Maker  in  a 
fatal  mad  conceit. 

In  a  brass  cup  hot  tea  was  brought  to  me  not  made  with  water, 
but  with  fresh  milk  from  the  cow. 

Slowly  she  kept  moving  her  little  hands,  w'arming  them  at 
the  fire.  The  other  people  were  passing  round  fresh  pipes  wdth 
glowing  coals  in  their  flower-shaped  cups.  In  the  fire  three  or 
four  irons  w'ere  standing  upright,  and  three  of  them  had  trident 
heads  like  the  Tarshoon  at  Sarwan  Nath.  Was  this  woman 
impaled  on  a  real  trident  of  which  the  irons  w'ere  but  outward 
signs? 

“You  have  done  better  to  see  me  than  to  see  all  priests,”  she 
said.  I  asked  which  of  the  gods  she  liked  best,  and  she  answered, 
“There  is  only  one  God.”  Ijater  she  said,  “I  shall  speak  of  yon 
with  the  God  every  night  wherever  you  may  be.” 

She  put  her  hand  dow'n  into  a  large  brass  bow'l  at  her  side,  and 
took  out  fruits,  which  were  passed  to  me  on  a  brass  dish.  I  ate 
an  orange  slowly,  and  asked  her  if  there  were  anything  she  w'ould 
like  sent  to  her  from  FiUrope.  She  said  she  w'anted  nothing. 
“I  give  tea — I  give  all— only  my  name  I  keep,”  and  her  name 
is  Duthani  TTookamnajee. 


A.  Hugh  Fisher. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 


To  write  of  the  centenary  of  Theophile  Gautier  is  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  Romantic  Movement.  Eight  months  younger  than  Alfred 
de  Musset,  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  Romantics  whose  names 
still  live. 

The  Movement,  as  has  been  said,  began  with  tears  and  ended 
in  frenzy.  The  most  typical  tears  were  Lamartine’s,  and  the 
most  typical  frenzy  was  Gautier’s.  The  hour  for  tears  was  over, 
and  the  hour  for  frenzy  had  struck,  before  he  was  of  an  age  to 
shed  the  one  or  exhibit  the  other  in  any  literary  capacity.  When 
he  reached  manhood,  the  battle  between  the  innovators  and  the 
reactionaries  was  already  raging  fiercely ;  and  he  promptly 
“joined  in”  pretty  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  freshman  who 
discovers  a  town  and  gown  row  raging  may  be  relied  upon  to 
join  in,  rejoicing  in  the  fight  for  the  fight’s  sake,  and  resolved  to 
acquit  himself  heroically  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
dispute.  If  one  describes  Gautier  as  the  Freshman  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  no  grave  injustice  will  be  done. 

He  was  not  even  a  writer,  but  only  an  art  student,  when  he 
heard  the  call  to  arms.  In  the  studios  of  those  days,  however, 
the  interest  in  literature  was  almost  as  strong  as  the  interest  in 
painting.  Hugolatry  prevailed  in  them.  The  younger  students 
were  Hugolaters  to  a  man,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  spoiling  for  a  fight.  Consequently,  when  Victor  Hugo 
heard  that  there  was  a  cabal  against  his  new  play  which  had  been 
accepted,  in  defiance  of  tradition,  by  Baron  Taylor  for  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  it  was  to  the  studios  that  he  turned  for  support. 
There,  he  was  told,  were  young  men  to  whom  the  Preface  of 
his  Cromwell  was  a  scripture  as  sacred  as  the  Table  of  the  Law — 
men  of  their  hands,  too,  and  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  Crusaders.  If 
they  could  be  organised  and  induced  to  pack  the  pit  and  gallery, 
then  the  polished  cynics  of  the  stalls  and  dress-circle  would  be 
powerless,  and  the  trimnph  of  TTernavi  would  be  assured.  So 
Hugo,  considering  himself  too  great  a  man  to  canvass  personally, 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  canvass  on  his  behalf;  and  that  was 
how  it  came  about  that  Gerard  de  Nerval,  who  had  been  Gautier’s 
school-fellow  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  turned  up,  one  after¬ 
noon,  at  Rioult’s  studio,  with  a  handful  of  complimentary  tickets 
for  the  first  performance,  and  saluted  his  high-spirited  young 
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friend  with  the  mysterious  air  of  a  cloaked  and  hooded  conspirator 
in  a  comic  opera. 

“I  have  them.  Here  they  are.  Do  you  swear  to  me  that  you 
can  answer  for  your  men?”  “I  swear  it,”  was  the  response, 
‘‘by  the  skull  in  which  Byron  pledged  the  company  at  Newstead 
Abbey.”  ‘‘And  you  others?  What  do  you  say?”  the  emissary 
next  asked,  turning  to  the  men  who  had  thus  been  answered  for. 

‘‘  Death  to  the  big-wigs  of  the  old  school !  ”  they  shouted  back 
in  chorus. 

Thus  was  the  plot  laid,  the  w^hole  proceedings  being  such  as 
undergraduates,  and  especially  freshmen,  delight  in  ;  and  Th^ophile 
Gautier  made  his  preparations  to  plunge  into  the  fray  in  a  style 
which  should  be  a  credit  tb  his  cause.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  he  bought  a  red  waistcoat  of  his  own 
designing — in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Dumas  bought  a  uniform 
of  his  own  designing  when  he  joined  the  Garibaldians — in  order 
that  it  might  serve  as  the  Oriflamme  of  the  romantic  battle. 
Gautier’s  red  waistcoat  is  more  famous  than  any  of  his  writings 
— famous  though  several  of  these  are ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
thing  about  him  that  was  conspicuous.  He  also  wore  green 
trousers,  and  a  coat  with  green  facings  ;  and  his  long  hair  streamed 
about  his  shoulders  like  the  locks  of  a  Merovingian  king. 
Altogether,  indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  striking  that  the 
Parisians  treasured  the  recollection  of  it  as  a  possession  for  all 
time,  and  never  allowed  Gautier,  even  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
to  live  it  down.  Just  as,  in  his  youth,  he  was  known  as  the  man 
who  wore  the  red  waistcoat,  so,  in  his  age,  he  was  known  as  the  man 
who  had  worn  it.  That,  so  far  as  the  great  public  was  concerned, 
is  the  melancholy  history  of  his  fame. 

Yet  that  red  waistcoat,  with  its  green  accessories,  determined 
not  only  the  triumph  of  Bomanticism,  but  also  the  future  of  its 
wearer.  It  fascinated  the  imagination  of  Paris,  of  France,  of 
Europe.  It  made  Gautier  a  personage  while  in  his  teens.  It 
multiplied  his  literary  friendships  and  sealed  him  of  the  con¬ 
fraternity  of  letters.  He  began  to  write,  though  without  quite 
ceasing  to  paint ;  and  he  left  his  home  and  set  up  a  Bohemian 
menage,  together  with  Camille  Bogier,  Arsene  Houssaye,  and 
Gerard  de  Nerval ;  and  he  proved  himself  the  most  aggressively 
Bohemian  of  the  group. 

Epater  le  bourgeois  was  the  motto  of  those  delightful  days  which 
the  graphic  pen  of  Arsene  Houssaye  has  depicted.  It  was  a  new 
motto  introduced  into  Bomanticism  by  this  youngest  generation 
of  its  adherents ;  but  while  his  friends  only  repeated  it  as  a  shib¬ 
boleth,  it  was  to  Theophile  Gautier  a  guiding  principle  of  conduct, 
not  to  say  a  “mark  of  everlasting  light.”  He  got  into  trouble  with 
his  landlord  by  decorating  the  panels  of  his  apartment  with 
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studies  from  the  nude,  and  was  accused  of  “dishonouring” 
walls  which  he  claimed  to  have  “immortalised.”  It  would  be 
necessary  to  inspect  the  drawings  in  order  to  be  qualified  to 
arbitrate  upon  that  question ;  but  about  the  costume  which  still 
made  Gautier  the  cynosure  of  all  observant  eyes  it  is  possible 
to  speak  emphatically  from  the  descriptions  of  it  which  various 
chroniclers  have  preserved. 

The  affectation  of  his  friends  was  to  dress  like  the  fashion-plates  ; 
he  ridiculed  them  as  muscadins,  and  adopted  a  picturesque 
fashion  of  his  own.  The  red  waistcoat  and  green  trousers  were, 
of  course,  only  for  great  occasions;  but  even  his  every-day  attire 
was  more  than  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Sometimes  he  wore  a 
scarlet  jacket.  At  others  he  paraded  the  boulevards  in  Wellington 
boots  and  a  frock  coat  embellished  with  elaborate  froggings.  His 
cravats  were  immensely  voluminous  and  highly  coloured.  His 
hair  grew  longer  and  longer  till  it  resembled  a  lion’s  tawny  mane  ; 
and  it  was  crowned  with  a  hat  of  a  shape  never  seen  on  any  other 
head.  Consequently  he  was  stared  at,  and  even  pointed  at,  when¬ 
ever  he  walked  abroad ;  and  the  bourgeois  was  epatd  as  he  had 
never  been  before.  For,  of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to  dpater  the 
bourgeois  with  a  striking  hat  than  with  a  striking  poem — he  is 
far  more  likely  to  ob.serve  the  hat  than  to  read  the  poem,  and  far 
less  likely  to  forget  it. 

Gautier,  at  any  rate,  failed  to  make  any  impression  with  the 
poems  which  he  published  in  his  Bohemian  period ;  and  their 
fortune  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  first  edition  of  FitzGerald’s 
Omar  Khayydm.  The  day  was  to  come  when  copies  would  fetch 
•£10  a  piece  at  book  auctions  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  their  production, 
the  necessity  of  “remaindering”  them  was  only  avoided  by  the 
device  of  giving  them  away.  The  novels  and  the  short  stories 
were  more  fortunate ;  but  even  their  success  was  only  compara¬ 
tive.  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  belongs  to  this  period;  and  the 
echoes  of  the  outcry  raised  about  it  have  hardly  yet  died  away. 
Fjven  Paris  shrieked  “Shocking!”  and  the  shriek  was  heard 
throughout  Philistia.  The  few  who  praised  the  book  were  told 
by  the  many  that  they  shared  the  author’s  shame.  A  member 
of  the  Oxford  Union,  discovering  the  book  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Society’s  Library,  nearly  fifty  years  after  its  first  appearance,  was 
so  horrified  by  its  contents  that  he  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
“private  business,”  demanding  that  it  should  be  burnt.  But  the 
author’s  material  reward,  in  spite  of  the  scandal,  was  only  ffiO ; 
while  for  Les  jeunes  France,  which  was  published  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  date,  he  obtained  no  more  than  £16.  Fjvidently, 
therefore,  Gautier’s  extravagances  and  eccentricities,  though 
they  made  him  notorious,  were  no  great  gain  to  him. 
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He  once  told  the  brothers  de  Goncourt — the  conversation  is 
recorded  in  their  Diary — that  he  was  too  young  at  the  time  of  the 
Domantic  Movement  to  swim  advantageously  and  profitably  with 
the  tide,  which  began  to  turn  before  he  had  reached  the  maturity 
of  his  powers.  He  might  have  added  that,  in  spite  of  his  personal 
associations  and  his  detestation  of  the  bourgeois  habit  of  mind, 
he  was  never  quite  an  orthodox  Eomantic.  His  fundamental 
paganism  was  in  salient  contrast  with  their  curious  Neo- 
Catholicism.  He  was  indifferent  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  grotesque  in  which  Victor  Hugo  revelled,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  seek  his  inspiration  from  the  chaste  models  of  Greece. 
These  w’ere  two  lines  of  cleavage ;  and  others  are  discoverable  in 
his  way  of  living  and  his  attitude  towards  the  sentimental  side  of 
life. 

The  Romantics  of  the  orthodox  Romantic  School  were  rarely 
Bohemians.  The  manners  of  such  men  as  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alfred  de  Vigny  were  pontifical  from  the  first ;  and  love  was  so 
sacred  a  thing  to  them  that  they  habitually  worshipped  the 
Magdalen  as  a  Madonna.  Theophile  Gautier’s  proceedings  were 
the  very  antithesis  of  theirs.  Cotytto  and  Venus  and  Astarte  and 
Ashtaroth  were  his  divinities ;  and  he  enjoyed  himself  much  more 
at  masked  balls  than  at  literary  cdnaclcs.  He  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  revels  on  the  memorable  occasion  on  which  a 
masked  lady,  protected  from  the  police  by  an  impenetrable 
phalanx  of  her  admirers,  threw  off  her  domino  in  a  public  dancing 
hall,  and  executed  a  fas  seul  without  so  much  as  a  shred  of  gauze 
to  veil  her  charms.  The  story  is  told  by  Maxime  Du  Camp  in 
the  French  equivalent  of  our  English  Men  of  Letters  Scries ;  and 
it  is  a  story  which  clearly  assigns  its  hero  a  place  apart  from  the 
more  responsible  Romantics. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Gautier,  as  has  been  said  of  the  other 
I’omantics,  that  he  substituted  sentiment  for  gallantry  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  women.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Romantics  who  openly  took  Don  Juan  for  his  model  and 
claimed  the  right  to  pursue  women  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
sportsman  chases  the  fox.  His  practices,  it  is  true,  were  not, 
in  this  matter,  quite  in  line  with  his  theories — good  nature  and 
a  tender  heart  prevented  that ;  but  the  theories  themselves  were 
cynical  enough  to  ensure  thnt  his  }>ersonal  romances  should  be 
of  a  very  different  complexion  from  those  of  his  literary  compeers. 
The  typical  story  is  that  told  by  Arsine  Houssaye. 

The  Bohemian  garret,  Arsene  Houssaye  relates,  was  once  visited 
by  two  gentlemen  of  very  severe  aspect  and  exceptionally  correct 
attire.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  they  were  duns  solicitous 
of  the  settlement  of  their  accounts ;  but  they  turned  out  to  be 
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indignant  relatives  who  had  called  to  deliver  an  ultimatum. 

“Either  M.  Theophile  Gautier  must  marry  Mile. - ,  or  he 

must  fight.  We  represent  the  injured  family,  and  the  weapon 
which  we  choose  is  the  sword.”  Such  was  the  challenge ;  and 
the  answer  expressed  neither  regret  for  what  had  happened  nor 
desire  to  repair  a  fault.  “Of  two  evils,”  Gautier  replied,  “one 
should  always  choose  the  less.  I  would  much  sooner  fight  than 
marry”;  and  fight  he  duly  did,  in  a  field  at  Saint-Ouen,  under 
the  shadow  of  Montmartre.  Or,  rather,  he  began  to  fight,  pro¬ 
testing  all  the  time  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  make  such  a  fuss  about 
such  a  trifle,  but  then,  after  giving  his  adversary  a  slight  gash 
in  the  arm,  agreed  to  a  compromise  which  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  undertook  to  “recognise,”  as  the  Code  Napoleon  allows,  the 
child  which  his  mistress  had  born  to  him. 

That  was  how  Gautier  came  to  be  the  father  of  a  son  who  bore 
his  name  ;  and  the  incident  is  fairly  representative  of  his  amorous 
career.  He  plunged  into  amours  in  the  spirit  of  Don  Juan, 
reckless  of  the  consequences ;  but  when  the  consequences  were 
brought  home  to  him,  his  good  nature  and  sense  of  justice  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  accept  them,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  end,  he 
was  as  much  tied  by  the  leg  by  his  responsibilities  as  any 
bourgeois  of  his  acquaintance  :  a  flat  outcome,  perhaps,  of  the 
programme  of  the  man  who  set  out  so  dashingly  to  epater  le 
bourgeois — an  anti-climax,  if  anyone  cares  to  call  it  so — but  one 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  record.  For, 
when  all  is  said,  anti-climax  is  the  one  unavoidable  word  in 
any  summary  that  may  be  attempted  of  Theophile  Gautier’s 
ambitions  and  achievements.  He  w'as  not  only  a  Bohemian  whom 
circumstances  ultimately  compelled  to  live  as  a  bourgeois,  only 
more  so — he  was  also  an  artist  whom  circumstances  compelled 
to  earn  his  living  as  a  hack. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  group  of  which  he  w^as  the 
most  startling  luminary  scattered  when  they  grew  a  little  older, 
as  the  members  of  such  groups  invariably  do.  Arsene  Houssaye 
went  the  way  of  the  arriviste,  making  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  and  presently  climbing  to  the  dignity  of 
Director  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  Gerard  de  Nerval,  who  was 
already  rather  mad,  got  madder,  until,  after  sundry  sojourns  in 
private  lunatic  asylums,  he  was  found  hanging  from  a  lamp-post 
in  a  Parisian  slum.  Camille  Eogier  departed  to  the  Orient  to 
get  local  colour  for  his  illustrations  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  Petrus  Borel,  who  was  also  of  the  party,  was  appointed 
a  sub-prefect  in  Algeria.  Gautier,  having  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  being  unable  to  do  so  by  means  either  of  poetry 
or  fiction,  accepted  an  engagement,  first  as  art  critic,  and  then 
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as  dramatic  critic,  on  Emile  de  Girardin’s  paper  La  Presse,  and 
so  illustrated  the  doctrine  that  journalism  is  the  grave  of  genius. 

It  was  not,  in  his  case,  as  it  sometimes  is,  a  grave  in  which 
genius  lay  quietly,  contentedly,  and  unperceived.  It  was  rather 
a  grave  from  which  genius  kept  popping  up,  from  time  to  time, 
like  a  sort  of  Jack-in-the-Box.  The  world  did  not  cease  to  hear 
of  Gautier  because  he  was  entombed  in  a  newspaper  office.  On 
the  whole,  it  heard  more  of  him  than  before  his  interment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  ceased  to  challenge  attention  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  personal  appearance,  but  wore  hair  of  the 
same  length  and  clothes  of  the  same  colour  and  cut  as  other 
people.  He  managed  to  write  another  novel — Le  Capitaine 
Fracasse — and  even  managed  to  get  it  serialised.  Whenever  he 
could  save  a  little  money,  he  travelled,  and  wrote  books  about  his 
travels — in  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Russia .  He  returned  to  poetry, 
too,  from  time  to  time — perhaps  it  would  bo  truer  to  say  that  he 
refused  to  forsake  it — and  increased  his  reputation  by  publishing 
Emaux  et  Camees. 

But  all  in  vain— or  very  nearly  so — though  one  does  not  quite 
know  why.  Perhaps  the  public  felt  that  a  dramatic  critic  ought 
to  stick  to  dramatic  criticism  instead  of  trespassing  on  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  other  writers.  Perhaps  it  refused  to  hear  him  because 
his  attacks  on  its  attention  were  intermittent  instead  of  being 
sustained.  Perhaps  he  only  failed  to  capture  it  because  his  work 
was  of  the  class  which  nearly  always,  however  good  it  be,  wins 
more  praise  than  profit.  Of  the  fact  of  the  failure,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  doubt.  Publishers  discovered  that  there  was  “no  money” 
in  Gautier.  He  only  got  T60  for  his  Spanish,  and  only  £40  for 
his  Italian  book  of  travel.  The  largest  sum  that  a  single  book 
ever  earned  him  was  £80 ;  and  his  theatrical  royalties,  including 
his  fees  for  arranging  ballets,  only  amounted  to  £480.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  never  had  enough  funds  in  hand  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  break  with  journalism  and  sit  down  to  the  composition  of  a 
magnum  opus  ;  and  his  journalistic  earnings,  though  hard  earned, 
were  barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  w'ay. 

He  might,  no  doubt,  have  increased  his  income  by  taking  bribes. 
One  may  hazard  that  suggestion  without  any  risk  of  arousing  the 
wrath  of  an  honourable  class  of  the  community,  because  it  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  by  Gautier’s  own  editor.  Gautier, 
Emile  de  Girardin  once  said  to  a  friend  who  commented  on  the 
critic’s  poverty,  had  been  a  perfect  fool  to  neglect  the  opportunities 
which  Providence  put  in  his  way.  There  had  been  no  need  what¬ 
ever  for  him  to  w'rite  dramatic  criticism  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
amusing  his  readers.  Almost  any  theatrical  manager  in  Paris 
would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  of  striking  a  corrupt  bargain 
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with  him.  He  deserved  to  be  poor  for  not  having  been  a  better 
man  of  business. 

And  a  man  of  business  in  Emile  de  Girardin’s  sense  of  the 
words  Theophile  Gautier  was  quite  incapable  of  being.  He  might 
be  good-natured  enough  to  tamper  with  the  strict  truth  in  order 
to  oblige  a  friend ;  he  might  be  amorous  enough  to  say  that  black 
was  white  in  order  to  please  a  pretty  w'oman  ;  but  he  was  a  scholar 
and  artist,  and  therefore  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  sell  his 
praise.  He  preferred  to  do  his  day’s  work  as  w’ell  as  good  nature 
and  his  alTections  allowed  him,  draw  his  modest  salary,  and  live 
on  it ;  and  his  lot  was  unhappily  cast  in  an  age  in  which  the 
salaries  of  newspaper  men  were  small.  Sainte-Beuve  himself, 
though  the  acknowledged  prince  of  critics,  drew  only  from  ^8 
to  ^12  a  week  for  his  Caiiseries  du  Lundi ;  and  Gautier  never 
climbed  quite  to  Sainte-Beuve’s  position  as  a  journalist. 

M,  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  has  been  able  to  compile  his 
accounts  from  1836  to  1851  from  the  ledger  of  La  Presse.  His 
income  from  that  source  in  his  most  prosperous  year  was  only 
about  dP547  ;  and  the  average,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  was 
a  shilling  or  two  less  than  ^260.  He  inherited  nothing  from  his 
parents,  for  his  father  lost  his  whole  fortune  of  about  .-£600  a  year 
by  bulling  Government  stock  in  the  days  of  the  July  Bevolution. 
Consequently  there  were  “claims”  on  him — he  had  to  help  his 
sisters,  in  addition  to  supporting  and  educating  his  various 
natural  children;  and,  as  often  as  he  improved  his  position  and 
felt  himself  approaching  independence,  the  outbreak  of  a  Bevolu¬ 
tion  destroyed  the  edifice  of  his  prosperity.  His  own  savings 
disappeared  in  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  just  as  his  father’s  had 
disappeared  in  that  of  1830.  He  set  to  work  bravely  to  reconstruct 
his  fortunes ;  but  just  as  he  was  expecting  to  be  made  a  Senator 
and  an  Academician,  the  troubles  of  1870  brought  him  another 
disappointment. 

So  that  he  was  condemned  to  wear  the  collar  till  the  last.  It 
always  galled  him,  and  he  was  always  complaining  of  it.  Once 
he  went  so  far  as  to  complain,  though  only  by  indirect  allusion, 
in  the  columns  of  La  Presse  itself,  of  the  cruel  fortune  which  con¬ 
demned  him  to  be  one  of  its  contributors — speaking  of  a  colleague, 
whose  untimely  death  he  had  to  chronicle,  as  “a  poet  whom  the 
lack  of  means  compelled,  as  it  has  compelled  so  many  of  us,  to 
sink  to  the  position  of  a  critic,”  a  piece  of  pathetic  irony  which 
made  his  editor  furiously  angry,  and  nearly  brought  about  his 
dismissal  from  the  staff.  He  also  complained  to  Maxime  Du 
Camp  :  — 

“Really,”  he  said,  “I  believe  I  must  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  Gautier- 
sans-avoir.  He  has  bequeathed  to  me  his  poverty  and  his  bad  luck.  Like 
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him,  I  have  neither  fief  nor  well-lined  purse.  Like  him,  I  have  directed 
the  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  of  Literature;  and,  like  him,  I  am  destined 
to  die  on  the  road  without  even  catching  a  distant  view  of  tlie  Jerusalem 
of  my  dreams." 

At  other  hours  he  sighed  for  the  splendid  times  when  letters 
had  been  protected  by  patrons.  “Happy  age,”  he  exclaimed, 
“when  a  minister  like  Richelieu,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  thoughts 
and  activities,  could  still  find  leisure  to  occupy  himself  with 
intellectual  things,  and  even  to  argue  with  poets  about  the  use 
of  words !  ”  But  the  most  pathetic  utterance  of  all  is  found  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  sisters  from  Saint  Petersburg.  He  had 
gone  there  to  gather  material  for  a  book  which,  somehow  or 
other,  failed  to  get  published.  They  had  written  to  him  to  ask  for 
money.  This  is  the  reply  :  — 

“  My  only  regret  is  that  I  am  so  poor  and  can  only  send  you  so  small 
a  sum.  I  am  responsible  for  you  to  our  dead  father  and  mother,  and,  as 
long  as  I  live,  you  shall  always  have  what  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
promise  to  give  you,  since  you  knew,  without  my  making  the  promise,  that 
I  should  keep  it  until  my  dying  day.  ...  You  know  how  disillusioned  I  am, 
and  how  disgusted  with  men  and  things.  I  only  live  for  the  sake  of  those 
I  love,  for,  personally,  I  no  longer  find  any  pleasure  in  life.  Art,  pictures, 
theatres,  books,  no  longer  amuse  me.  They  are  only  subjects  to  write  about, 
over  and  over  again.  Pray  do  not  add  to  these  troubles  with  such  phrases 
as  those  with  which  one  of  your  letters  terminates.  If  you  do,  I  shall  lie 
down  beside  the  wall  and  die.  ...  I  was  very  melancholy  on  November  2nd, 
thinking  of  those  who  have  been  taken  from  us.  It  was  nearly  dark  at 
mid-day.  The  sky  was  yellow,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I 
was  so  far  from  my  country,  alone  in  my  bed-room  in  an  inn,  trying  to 
write  an  article  which  would  not  come,  and  on  which  depended  the  bread 
for  many  mouths,  great  and  small.  I  applied  the  spur;  but  my  mind  was 
like  a  worn-out  horse  which  would  rather  be  flogged  and  die  in  the  shafts 
than  take  the  trouble  to  get  up  again.  And  yet  I  wrote  my  feuilleton, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  good  one.  I  did  the  same  thing  on  the 
Sunday  on  which  our  mother  died — that  was  how  I  paid  the  expenses  of 
her  funeral." 

All  the  bitterness  of  the  journalist  who  is  a  journalist  against 
his  will,  and  knows  the  futility  of  his  task,  and  grows  old  at  it,  and 
tires  of  it,  is  there.  One  might  very  well  end  with  it  as  the  typical 
picture  of  the  pitiful  anti-climax  of  Gautier’s  promising  career  ;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  other  pictures  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
add.  There  is  the  picture,  for  instance,  which  Ernest  Feydeau 
has  dfawn  to  show  to  what  bourgeois  economies  this  Bohemian  of 
the  Bohemians  was  brought  by  imperious  circumstances,  and 
with  what  pathetic  resignation  he  accepted  them. 

Feydeau  happened  to  be  with  him  one  day  when  he  returned 
after  drawing  his  week’s  dues  at  the  newspaper  treasury.  This 
is  what  happened  :  — 

"All  the  members  of  his  family  surrounded  him.  He  sat  down,  counted 
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out  his  money,  arranged  it  in  little  heaps,  and  then,  while  the  others  watched 
with  eager  attention,  he  pointed  to  the  heaps  one  after  the  other,  and  said  : 

“  ‘  There  is  the  rent.  There  is  the  house-keeping  money.  This  is  for 
my  sisters,  this  is  my  daughter's  dress-money,  this  is  my  boy’s  pocket- 
money.  Pay  the  tailor  with  that,  and  the  cobbler  with  that.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  rates  and  taxes, — here  are  the  gardener’s  wages.’ 

“  The  enumeration  seeming  to  me  of  interminable  length,  I  could  not  help 
interrupting. 

“  ‘  But,  my  poor  Th4o,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘  you  have  thought  of  everyone 
except  yourself.  What  will  be  left  for  you  after  this  distribution?  ’ 

For  me?  Very  little,  I  am  afraid,’  he  answered  gently.” 

One  has  only  to  put  that  picture  side  by  side  with  the  livelier 
pictures  presented  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  article  in  order  to 
give  an  illustration  of  the  well-accredited  doctrine  that  the 
Frenchman  who  soars  towards  the  empyrean  is,  after  all,  a 
captive  balloon,  safely  secured  by  cords  of  common  sense,  which 
prevent  him  from  soaring  too  high,  or  continuing  to  soar  too 
long,  but  ultimately  draw  him  back  to  sanity,  sobriety,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  juste  mesure.  The  pictures,  examined  together, 
suggest  a  comedy  which  might  be  called  indifferently  Le  roman- 
tique  imaginaire  or  Le  bourgeois  malgre  lui.  The  human  comedy 
of  Gautier’s  life  was  a  comedy  of  precisely  that  character.  He 
knew  it,  and  was  very  angry  with  those  who,  not  knowing  it, 
accused  him  of  lacking  the  bourgeois  virtues.  Indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  complaints  against  the 
stupidity  of  the  bourgeois  that  they  did  not  know  a  brother 
bourgeois  when  they  saw  one  :  — 

“Yes  (he  said  to  Feydeau),  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  labour  of 
Cyclopean  difficulty — and  almost  all  my  labours  have  been  of  that  character 
since  I  have  been  able  to  hold  a  pen — I  have  been  the  target  of  popular 
abuse  as  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee,  and  an  idler.  They  have  credited  me  freely 
with  every  imaginable  vice.  To  think  that  they  called  me  a  ‘  waster  ’ 
{faineant),  when  the  truth  is  that  I  am  literally  dying  of  overwork.” 

It  is  little  wonder,  in  the  circumstances,  that  his  constant 
refrain  was  :  Oh,  que  les  hommes  sont  bites!  It  is  hardly  less 
wonder  that  his  ideals  deteriorated  as  he  got  tired,  or  were 
eclipsed  by  cynicism,  and  that  he  worked  as  the  hacks  work,  and 
spoke  of  his  work  in  the  language  of  the  hacks,  scoffing  at  it  as 
a  thing  of  no  value,  but  boasting  of  the  ease  and  fluency  with 
which  he  poured  it  out. 

No  doubt  he  came  to  that  point  of  view  the  more  easily  because 
he  had  never,  like  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  nominally  his  master, 
posed  as  a  prophet  charged  with  a  message  to  his  generation, 
commissioned  to  “re-think  the  thoughts  of  God.”  He  was  merely 
a  humanist  and  an  artist,  as  indifferent  to  anything  outside 
the  range  of  art  and  the  humane  letters  as  any  Italian  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  not  in  the  least  didactic.  A  thing  of  beauty 
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was  a  joy  to  him  ;  and  syllogisms  and  sermons  were  not  beautiful. 
He  only  asked  leave  to  create  beautiful  things,  and  exhibit  them, 
and  see  them  admired ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  public  did 
not  admire  intelligently,  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  take  trouble.  He  came  to  act,  therefore,  on  the  principle  that 
whatever  was  good  enough  for  him  to  write  was  good  enough  for 
the  public  to  read ;  and  he  wrote  amid  the  whirr  of  printing 
machines,  with  the  printer’s  devil  at  his  elbow,  carrying  off  his 
copy  slip  by  slip ;  and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  read  it  over, 
but  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  as  soon  as  it  was  written. 

Even  so  “Art  for  Art’s  sake  ”  was  his  motto,  and  he  continued 
to  do  lip  service  to  it.  Really,  he  used  to  say,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  write  plays  in  five  acts  (or  even  in  three),  or  novels  (or 
even  short  stories)  in  order  to  teach  young  women  to  be  modest. 
It  was  much  simpler  to  tell  them  to  be  modest,  and  punish  them 
if  they  did  not  do  as  they  were  told,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Headmaster  of  Eton,  who  exhorted  the  boys  to  be  pure  of  heart, 
adding  that  he  proposed  to  flog  them  till  they  were.  One  had 
no  more  right  to  expect  an  artist  to  be  a  schoolmaster  than  to 
expect  a  schoolmaster  to  be  an  artist.  Specialisation  of  function 
was  the  thing  that  would  make  for  efficiency  in  both  departments 
of  endeavour.  Et  cetera.  Et  cetera.  The  proposition  is  one 
which  it  is  equally  easy  to  attack  and  to  defend ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  affectation  of  saying  the  last  word  about  it  here.  All  that 
need  be  noted  here  is  that  Gautier  himself  grew  cynical  about  it 
when  he  heard  it  too  ardently  championed  by  other  enthusiasts. 

He  did  so,  for  instance,  in  a  conversation  with  Flaubert  which 
Arsine  Houssaye  has  preserved,  talking  a  language  which 
Flaubert  did  not  understand,  and  smiling  a  sardonic  smile  by 
which  Flaubert  was  puzzled  : — 

“Art  and  the  duties  of  the  artist?  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  It  is 
the  disease  of  the  literary  man’s  dibut,  as  surely  as  measles  is  the  disease 
of  childhood.  Arsine  Houssaye,  Camille  Rogier,  G6rard  de  Nerval,  and  I 
had  just  such  ideas  as  you  in  the  days  when  we  lived  together  in  the  Rue 
du  Doyenn4.  Writing  masterpieces, — I  know  all  about  that  too.  I  wrote 
one  in  La  Comedie  de  la  mart',  and  I  also  gave  a  publisher  two  volumes  of 
my  prose  as  an  inducement  to  print  one  volume  of  my  verses — of  which  he 
sold  seventy -five  copies.  Everybody  writes  masterpieces, — simply  because 
everybody  thinks  that  he  can  do  so. 

“In  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters,  one  is  only  saved  by  faith.  You 
believe  in  the  mission  of  the  writer,  the  priesthood  of  the  poet,  the  divinity 
of  Art.  My  dear  Flaubert,  you  are  a  very  innocent  young  man.  The  writer 
sells  copy  as  the  draper  sells  handkerchiefs.  The  only  difference  is  that 
calico  fetches  more  per  yard  than  prose." 

Such  is  the  bitter  cry  of  the  outcast  humanist,  reduced  to  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants  because  he  cannot  make  it  want  what 
he  would  like  to  give  it,  and  yet  not  able  to  give  it  what  it  wants 
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with  such  deadly  certainty  as  to  be  well  rewarded.  It  is  the 
common  cry — the  outcome  of  the  common  tragedy — of  the  man 
of  culture,  defeated  in  the  competition  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
men  of  genius,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  fluent  men  whose 
minds  are  akin  to  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  herd. 

Thackeray,  like  Gautier,  realised  that  the  public  was  a  beast 
with  long  ears ;  but  he  nevertheless  managed  to  get  it  by  the 
ears  and  hold  it  by  them.  Men  of  meaner  gifts,  like  Ponson  du 
Terrail,  and  Xavier  de  Montepin,  and  Emile  Eichebourg — one 
need  not  stir  Camerina  by  naming  any  English  or  contemporary 
idols — have  got  the  donkey  by  the  ears,  not  only  without  con¬ 
scious  effort,  but  without  even  realising  that  the  ears  were  long. 
Theophile  Gautier  was  condemned,  alike  by  his  endowments  and 
by  his  limitations,  to  take  a  middle  course.  He  w’ent  through  life 
drawing  attention  to  the  length  of  the  donkey’s  ears ;  but  his 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  them  were  half-hearted  and  wholly 
unsuccessful.  His  position,  in  the  end,  was  like  that  of  Tomlinson, 
who  was  not  quite  good  enough  to  find  a  place  prepared  for  him 
among  the  angels  of  heaven ,  but  not  yet  quite  bad  enough  to  receive 
a  rapturous  welcome  in  the  more  thickly  populated  nether  world. 
He  was  referred  back,  therefore,  to  whatever  may  be  the  literary 
analogue  of  Berkeley  Square ;  and  he  wandered  to  and  fro  in  it, 
pouring  his  brilliant  paradoxes  into  the  ears  of  appreciative 
friends,  but  interrupting  his  monologues,  at  frequent  intervals,  to 
ejaculate  :  Oh,  que  les  hommes  sont  hetes ! 


Francis  Gribble. 


A  WARNING  TO  CANADA. 


While  Canada,  as  Mr.  Taft  says,  is  still  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  I  should  like  to  raise  a  note  of  warning  to  my  Canadian 
fellow-countrymen,  if  they  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  In 
this  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  application  of  a  few  political 
and  economic  principles,  drawn  from  my  own  special  studies,  as 
to  how  the  facts  in  affairs -of  this  kind  are  to  be  judged  ;  and  shall 
begin  by  asking  a  question  or  two  to  bring  out  the  general 
situation.  The  first  is  :  How  is  it  that  Canada,  which  by  the 
unanimous  acquiescence  of  both  parties  in  her  Legislature  has 
been  Protectionist  for  over  thirty  years,  should  have  so  suddenly 
veered  round  in  her  attitude  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
Ijaurier,  without  a  word  of  warning,  to  have  secretly,  and  under 
cover  of  the  night  as  it  were^  agreed  to  detach  whole  areas  and 
provinces  of  her  natural  productions  (amounting  potentially  to 
one-half  of  her  entire  resources)  from  their  protective  defences, 
and  without  a  qualm  to  have  floated  them  off  on  to  the  open 
stream  of  Free  Trade,  there  to  sink  or  swim?  Doubtless  because 
be  thought  that  in  doing  it  he  held  the  winning  cards  for  Canada, 
.^nd  again,  why  does  Mr.  Taft,  acting  for  the  United  States, 
who  have  not  only  for  themselves  abrogated  all  former  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  but  have  repudiated  all  advances  subsequently  made 
by  Canada  for  their  renewal  on  avij  termff  (unless,  indeed,  she 
should  come  into  the  Union) — why  has  Mr.  Taft  at  last  not  only 
made  advances  for  the  opening  up  of  fresh  Reciprocity  negotia¬ 
tions  but  so  promptly  closed  wdth  them  when  they  were  framed 
by  the  Laurier  Government,  unless  he  imagined  that  in  this 
midnight  deal  it  was  he  and  the  United  States,  and  not  Laurier 
and  Canada,  that  held  the  winning  cards?  Now,  both  parties 
cannot  he  right  in  their  estimate,  any  more  than  can  two  rival 
prize-fighters,  each  of  w^hom  hopes  to  win  the  championship; 
but  if  we  take  it  that  the  majority  of  people  in  both  countries 
who  favour  the  Treaty  (especially  those  with  Free  Trade  leanings) 
believe  that  hath  nations  will  benefit  by  the  Treaty,  and  neither 
lose,  we  shall  probably  be  not  very  far  from  the  mark.  Be  it 
so  then. 

And  this  will  lead  me  at  once  to  my  first  broad  principle, 
namely,  that  it  is  only  in  the  trade  hew'een  two  countries  in 
different,  or  what  we  may  call  complementary ,  products  that 
you  can  be  sure  that  both  sides  will  gain,  and  neither  lose,  in  a 
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free  trade  exchange  between  them— in  cases,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  one  country  depends,  for  example,  on  its  wine,  or  tobacco,  or 
fruit,  and  the  other  on  its  cornfields  or  cattle ;  one  on  the  raw 
material  of  its  forests  or  mines,  its  gold,  or  iron,  or  copper,  or 
diamonds,  or  what  not,  and  the  other  on  its  manufactures,  and 
the  like.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  universally  admitted  that  both 
countries  will  gain  by  the  exchange  of  their  respective  products, 
and  that  absolute  free  trade  between  them  ought  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  cannot  be  the  case 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  inasmuch  as  both 
countries  are  competitors  all  along  the  line  in  the  same  class  of 
products — in  iron,  copper,  salt,  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  timber, 
transport,  and  everything  else;  except,  perhaps,  the  fruits  and 
sugar  of  the  Southern  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  furs  and 
pulp-producing  timber  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  on 
the  other.  And  hence,  instead  of  both  nations  being  gainers  by 
a  free  trade  between  them,  one  or  the  other  nation  must  cripple 
or  extinguish  its  rival  by  underselling  it;  and  that,  too,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  total  strength  of  its  separate  industrial 
powers.  There  will  be  no  sharing  of  the  profits  between  them, 
as  in  a  complementary  trade  or  in  a  business  partnership;  but 
in  each  separate  department  of  industry  the  most  powerful  com¬ 
petitor  will,  as  in  a  prize-fight,  or  in  a  combat  between  rival  bulls 
in  a  herd  for  the  cows,  take  all.  And  although  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
may  say  that  he  has  been  careful  to  discriminate  in  this  very 
matter,  and  that  in  giving  free  trade  in  some  things  he 
has  kept  the  weaker  productions  of  Canada  still  sufficiently  well 
protected,  it  is  evident  how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  game  this 
is  to  play,  when  regard  is  had  not  merely  to  the  present,  but 
to  the  future  industrial  powers  of  the  nations  concerned.  While, 
therefore,  T  am  prepared  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  shown  excellent  discretion  in  the  section 
of  the  products  to  be  let  in  duty  free  from  America,  and  those 
on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  relaxed  only ;  wbat  he  does  not  seem 
to  realise  is,  that  all  this  small,  niggling,  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  taking  off  a  duty  here,  and  keeping  it  on  or  reducing  it  there, 
is  practically  useless  when  divorced  from  those  considerations 
of  wider  reach  which  I  am  now  to  bring  into  the  foreground  of 
the  argument,  and  any  neglect  of  which  will  land  Canada  in 
a  delusion  as  great  as  if  a  petty  combination  of  small  butchers 
or  oil-sellers  in  a  few  remote  towns  or  villages  of  the  United 
States  were  to  imagine  that  either  their  passive  boycott  or  active 
hostility  would  rid  these  towns  in  future  of  the  domination  of 
the  great  oil  or  beef  trusts.  On  the  contrary,  T  will  venture  to 
predict,  and  I  shall  now  try  to  demonstrate,  that  if  Canada  does 
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not  protect  her  agriculture  as  well  as  her  manufactures  all  along 
her  frontier  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  veritable 
Chinese  Wall  of  tariff  (higher,  rather  than  lower,  than  it  is 
to-day)  for  the  next  twenty  years  at  least,  she  will  in  a  generation 
have  become  as  much  the  industrial  and  economic  (if  not  political) 
annexe  of  America  as  the  Provinces  of  the  Ancient  World  were 
of  Rome  ;  and  that,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  same  means ;  and 
will  have,  like  them,  to  content  herself  with  the  leavings  and 
skimmed  milk  of  industry,  while  America  takes  the  cream  !  But 
by  what  means?  the  incredulous  reader  will  ask.  By  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  three  principles  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier,  with  his  op¬ 
timism  and  his  Free  Trade  proclivities,  seems  to  have  either 
entirely  overlooked,  disparaged,  or  left  out  of  calculation.  The 
first  is,  the  new  principle  of  trade  to-day,  as  distinct  from  what 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  namely,  of  comhination ,  rather  than  of 
isolated,  independent,  and  unregulated  competition .  The  second 
is  that  oldest,  most  effective,  and,  to  the  unwary,  most  fatal, 
principle  of  Old  Rome,  Divide  et  Tmpera,  i.e.,  the  driving  a  wedge 
in  between  your  antasfonists  to  keep  them  apart,  and  then  defeat 
them  in  detail  :  a  nrinciple  as  effective  and  fatal  in  industry  as 
in  war.  The  third  is  the  natural  resultant  of  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two:  so  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  three 
combined.  Canada  will,  unless  she  is  wary,  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  drop  the  piece  of  meat  which  she  now  has  in  her  mouth, 
by  snatching  at  its  image  in  the  stream. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  first.  Now  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  scheme  of  duties,  remissions 
of  duties,  or  full  Free  Trade,  in  the  miscellany  of  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  which  he  passes  under  review,  is  that  he  appar¬ 
ently  imagines,  in  all  simplicity,  that  the  first  great  principles 
of  all  trade  are  the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  era  of  the  great  trusts ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  innumerable 
network  of  exchanges  between  innumerable  small  quarter-section 
farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  innumerable  small  manufac¬ 
turers  of  their  raw  products  on  the  other,  a  penny  on  or  off  the 
tariff  in  these  cheese-paring  exchanges  will  make  all  the  difference 
to  the  future  industrial  fortunes  of  the  nations  concerned.  True, 
it  might  have  done  so  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Western  land- 
owners  on  one  side  of  the  border,  and  the  Americans  on  the  other, 
were  each  largely  cut  off  from  their  industrial  connections  in  the 
East;  hut  to-day  it  is  the  veriest  Rip  van  Winkle  dream.  For 
the  trade  to-day  between  the  agriculture  of  a  Canadian  western 
province  and  that  of  an  adjoining  American  State  will,  if  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  comes  into  operation,  become  almost  an  exact 
parallel  and  epitome  of  what  the  trade  between  two  adjoining 
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States  of  the  Union  was  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet,  w'hat  was 
the  result  in  these  American  States?  Why  this,  that  out  of  their 
clear,  blue  sky  of  small  competitive  Free  Trade,  the  great  trusts 
with  their  giant  capitals  descended  on  them  unseen  ;  and  putting 
the  rope  around  the  neck  of  one  after  another  of  them  in  turn, 
whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  strangled  them  all  alike. 
Let  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  then  look  to  it  well,  and  consider  how, 
among  the  small  detail  and  mesh  work  of  his  Reciprocity  Tariff, 
with  a  penny  off  here  and  a  free  exchange  there,  he  is  going 
to  protect  the  industry  of  any  or  all  of  these  producers  against 
these  invisible  ominous  birds  from  across  the  border,  ready  to 
jump  not  merely  reduced  duties,  but  the  present  or  higher  ones, 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  them  to  descend.  Otherwise,  he  will 
leave  Hamlet  out  of  his  play ;  and  in  his  endeavour  to  settle  by 
these  petty  expedients  the  division  of  the  industrial  spoils 
between  Canada  and  America,  he  will  cut  as  ridiculous  a  figure 
as  Anthony  did  when  he  proposed  to  settle  the  division  of  the 
great  Roman  World  between  himself  and  Caesar  by  staking  it 
(“like  a  sworder  ”)  on  a  pitiful  personal  combat  between  the  two  ! 
No  letting  in  of  livestock,  dairy  and  other  agricultural  products, 
hewn  timber,  sawn  boards,  or  even  fish  and  fish-oil  free,  nor  yet 
mica,  asbestos,  felspar,  coke,  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  paper, 
will  save  him  in  that  day.  Nor  will  his  small  reduction  of  duty 
on  flour  and  meat,  on  timber  and  iron  ore,  or  his  large  one  on 
agricultural  implements;  nor  yet  his  free  fencing-wire,  roller 
iron,  or  steel  rails,  however  excellent  or  praiseworthy  they  may 
be  for  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him  ;  even  with  the  advantage 
thrown  in  of  being  able  to  revise  them  in  five  or  ten  years — if 
they  do  not  suit !  And  the  reason  is  simple.  As  T  have  so  often 
had  to  repeat,  giant  capitals,  like  those  of  the  great  American 
trusts  are,  when  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  like  cannon-balls, 
compared  with  which  the  small  isolated  capitals  of  innumerable 
little  competing  farmers  or  manufacturers  are  (even  when  of  equal 
weight  in  the  aggregate)  as  grape-shot,  good  for  shooting  small 
birds  or  each  other  with,  but  as  useless  as  paper  screens  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  little  isolated  and  uncombined  industrial  huts 
and  outhouses,  when  besieged.  Ro  far,  then,  as  our  argument  has 
gone  (and  we  will  take  each  point  at  a  time),  it  would  suggest 
the  caution  at  least  that,  far  from  allowing  the  slightest  Free 
Trade  breach  anywhere  (even  in  agriculture)  in  the  long  line 
of  frontier  Tariff  Protection  of  any  and  every  Canadian  industry — 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing — it  would  require 
against  the  assaults  of  America,  with  ten  times  the  population 
of  Canada,  ten  times  her  manufacturing  productivity,  and,  above 
all,  ten  times  her  free  disposable  capital  for  any  design  whatever 
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— whether  of  dumping,  boycotting,  buying  up,  or  underselling — 
it  would  require  at  the  'present  time  to  be  safe,  a  wall  of  Protection 
higher  and  more  graduated  all  along  the  frontier  line,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  than  exists  to-day,  to  keep  these  American 
trusts  (if  they  chose  to  put  forth  their  combined  strength)  out 
at  all. 

But  how  would  they  set  about  it?  the  reader  will  ask.  By  the 
operation  of  our  second  principle,  to  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
seems  equally  oblivious — that  good  old  trick  by  which,  and  no 
other.  Borne  conquered  the  world;  by  which  Napoleon  overran 
and  conquered  Europe;  and  hy  which  even  the  great  “Universal 
Providers  ”  in  the  retail' trades  of  the  world  to-day  have  made  their 
fortunes — and  all  these,  too,  be  it  remembered,  started  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  and  not  from  such  colossal  combinations  as 
could  confront  poor  Canada  to-day.  There  is  no  secret  in  it ;  it 
is  the  old  trick  of  Divide  et  Impera — first  to  separate,  divide,  and 
distract  your  enemy,  then  by  a  concentration  of  superior  force  to 
overcome  each  division  in  detail,  then  finally  to  annex  or  incor¬ 
porate  the  survivors  with  yourself — and  all  with  the  same  result 
in  the  end,  namely,  that  you  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  spoil, 
of  course,  and  the  others  the  leavings!  It  is  a  golden  maxim, 
and  although  as  dirt  cheap  as  patent-pill  advertisement,  is  the  sole 
principle  of  organisation  that  can  be  depended  on  to  lead  to 
supremacy  in  any  branch  of  practical  affairs,  whether  political, 
economic,  or  industrial.  It  was  the  trick  by  which  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  beef,  and  other  trusts  got  their  ropes  around  the  nex*ks 
of  the  American  people ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  greater  initial 
advantage  in  themselves,  whether  of  situation,  of  quality  of  goods, 
or  of  ability  in  the  founders,  than  is  involved  in  the  merest  turn 
of  a  coin.  Now,  for  myself,  T  must  confess  that  this  spectacle 
of  the  great  .American  people,  who  have  mastered  “the  old  hat- 
trick”  and  “know  a  thing  or  two,”  besides  having,  in  the  face 
of  universal  history,  whether  personal,  economic,  or  political, 
allowed  themselves  to  he  ring-nosed  by  these  trusts  (and  by 
that  old  cheap  trick  of  Borne)  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  without  even  being  aware  of  it  until  it  was  done, 
is  to  me  an  intellectual  humiliation.  Let  the  Canadians  beware, 
therefore,  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  open  Free 
Trade  breach  between  her  agriculture  and  her  manufactures ;  and 
blazon  this  motto  over  the  portals  of  their  Legislature  as  a  warn¬ 
ing,  fateful  as  that  of  Dante  over  the  entrance  to  his  Inferno — or 
be  prepared  to  “leave  all  hope  behind.” 

I  have  put  the  matter  thus  strongly  because  of  my  intense  con¬ 
viction  that  if  Canada  begins  to  take  down  her  tariff  walls  any¬ 
where  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  raising  them  (at  any  rate 
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along  the  greater  part  of  the  line),  these  trusts  will  pour  like  a 
sea  through  the  breach,  and  driving  a  wedge  between  West  and 
East,  between  Canadian  agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  and  manu¬ 
factures  on  the  other,  will  conquer  each  in  detail  right  and  left, 
and  use  the  defeat  of  each  first  to  plunder  and  then  to  incorporate 
the  other.  But  it  will  be  said,  even  if  you  barred  them  out,  great 
Canadian  trusts  on  the  same  colossal  scale  would  arise  to  take 
their  place ;  and  that  they  would  in  turn  skin  the  Canadians  as 
effectually  as  the  American  trusts  have  the  Americans ;  and  so 
it  would  in  the  end  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  broad  as  it 
is  long,  and  they  would  but  have  exchanged  masters. 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  leads  me  on  to  my  third  principle, 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Tjaurier  seems  to  have  ruled  out  of  his  purview 
as  much  as  the  other  two.  With  his  Free  Trade  predilections  he 
has  a  tendency  to  imagine  that  all  exchange  is  beneficial  between 
two  countries ;  whether  their  products  are  complementary  or 
competitive  in  the  definition  T  have  already  given  to  them — a 
most  fatal  delusion — and  does  not  see  that  the  quicker  Canada 
can  confront  the  United  States  with  manufacturing  trusts  as 
powerful  as  their  own,  the  earlier  will  it  be  safe  for  her  to  have 
the  Free  Trade  deal  with  that  country  in  those  agricultural 
products  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart.  Has  he  forgotten  his 
.\dam  Smith  then?  and  especially  that  one  doctrine — the  only 
one  in  all  the  extinct  record  of  Free  Trade  superstition  that  has 
now  any  value  in  it,  and,  indeed,  is  even  truer  to-day  than  ever — 
namely,  that  a  home  trade  makes  two  profits,  while  a  foreign 
trade  can  only  make  one;  and  that  in  almost  any  deal,  however 
handicapped,  between  the  different  industrial  components  of  the 
same  nation,  it  will  go  hard  if  these  two  profits  do  not,  when 
added  together,  exceed  the  most  lucrative  single  one  made  in 
the  trade  with  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  immeasurably  more  so,  of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  great  trusts  and  combines  of  each 
nation  to-day,  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  smaller  competitive 
trade  of  thirty  years  ago.  And  what,  in  plain  English,  would  this 
mean?  Simply  this,  that  even  if  the  Canadians  lay  howling  under 
the  heels  of  their  own  trusts  as  much  as  the  Americans  now 
do  under  theirs,  the  wealth  of  these  trusts  would  still  he  their 
otvn  home  wealth,  and  not  that  of  their  neighbour;  and  the 
difference  would  be,  that  they  would  get  both  the  cream  and 
j  the  skimmed  milk  for  themselves ,  whereas  if  they  were  once 
lassoed  by  the  American  trusts,  howl  as  they  might,  they  would 
have  to  live  on  the  skimmed  milk  alone ! — a  difference  as  fatal 
in  the  end  as  was  the  killing  of  that  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs !  Nor  do  T  expect  that  the  Canadians  will  realise  what  they 
are  doing,  until  they  see  that  there  can  he  no  just  division  of  the 
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spoils  between  individuals  or  nations  until  they  have  first  got 
the  spoils  (even  if  they  are  the  spoils  of  their  own  trusts)  to 
divide ;  and  until  they  get  rid  of  that  old  Free  Trade  fallacy  that 
this  can  possibly  come  about  through  any  so-called  laws  of  Political 
Economy  as  such,  founded  on  the  antiquated  principle  of  com¬ 
petition  ;  but  only  by  Legislative  control  of  the  great  trusts  and 
combines — as  the  Americans  are  only  now  beginning  fully  to 
realise.  Or,  to  sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  Canada  is  no  more  fitted 
to  enter  on  a  Eeciprocity  Treaty  at  the  present  time  with  America, 
and  to  stand  up  against  her  in  a  contest  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  that  Treaty,  than  a  child,  were  he  an  infant  Hercules,  could 
stand  up  against  his  father ;  and  no  petty  balancing  of  little 
ripplets  of  competition  on  the  surface  of  the  industrial  stream 
will  enable  her  to  resist  the  inroads  of  giant  capitals,  any  more 
than  the  even  swing  of  the  wavelets  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
will  avail  to  neutralise  the  great  ocean  tides  depending  on  the 
moon  and  the  sun.  Now  the  above  principles,  taken  in  their 
widest  and  most  general  scope,  correspond  to  these  great  natural 
controlling  forces ;  and  it  is  to  bring  them  into  the  foreground  of 
my  argument  and  give  them  their  proper  orientation  and  setting, 
that  I  have  introduced  them  here.  Until  they  are  recognised  as 
being  the  great  controlling  factors  in  the  discussion,  Canada  will 
get  a  policy  that  may  hold  good  for  the  passing  hour,  but  will 
mean  ruination  in  the  future. 

But  what  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  do  I  propose  ought  to  be 
done?  In  general  terms,  as  my  argument  will  have  anticipated, 
raise  the  present  tariff  wall,  rather  than  lower  it;  and  that,  too, 
all  along  the  line.  But  as  I  have  already  hinted  that  some  parts, 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  now  see,  will  require  a  longer  and  more 
rigid  protection  than  others,  to  be  quite  definite,  and  to  bring 
the  discussion  down  to  existing  facts,  I  would  say  ;  — 

Firstly,  that  if  Canada  were  not  in  such  a  hurry,  she  would  be 
safe  in  a  Free  Trade  deal  with  America  in  agricultural  products  in , 
say,  ten  or,  better  still,  twenty,  years,  when  her  ordinary  manu¬ 
factures  and  transport  connected  with  agriculture  would,  as 
collateral  and  auxiliaries,  in  all  probability  be  brought  up  as  in 
an  army,  into  an  equal  fighting  line;  so  that,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  would  be 
linked  to  each  other  from  West  to  Fjast  as  a  single  self-sufficing 
industrial  nation  ,  without  a  breach  anywhere  ;  and  with  no  part 
of  it  subject  either  to  the  insolence,  mercy,  or  caprice  of  the 
foreigner. 

Secondly,  that  instead  of  lowering,  she  would  have  to  raise 
the  present  tariff  on  American  manufactures  for  a  still  longer 
period,  and  by  a  much  higher  wall  than  now,  before  she  could 
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venture  successfully  to  compete  with  the  greatest  of  the  American 
trust  manufactures  (at  present  concealed  behind  the  wings  of 
the  stage)  at  all.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  those  Mines  and 
Forests  which,  like  the  Fjnglish  China  Clay  and  Steam  Coal,  have 
a  unique  and  special ,  almost  monopoly  value ;  and  ought  not  to 
be  bargained  away  at  almost  any  price,  let  alone  for  Mr.  Taft’s 
siren  song. 

Now  to  come  to  the  reasons  why  I  consider  that  the  Canadian 
agriculture  of  the  West  does  not  require  as  much  protection,  or 
for  so  long  a  time,  as  Canadian  mines,  forests,  or  manufactures. 
The  first  is,  that  under  the  existing  laws  it  cannot  be  lassoed 
like  them  by  the  American  sitting  in  his  office  at  home  across  the 
border,  and  by  merely  signing  a  cheque  appropriating  the  spoils 
to  himself.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Canadian  law,  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  restricting  ownership  to  small  plots,  and  insisting  that 
full  ownership  shall  only  be  conferred  on  individual  families 
actually  settled  on  the  land,  makes  any  wholesale  buying  up  of 
agricultural  land  impossible.  And  although  Americans  and 
Europeans,  as  well  as  native  Canadians,  are  freely  allowed  to 
enter  in  and  take  up  land  under  these  conditions,  we  can  still 
say  that  whatever  the  politienl  leanings  of  the  newcomers  at 
present  may  be,  in  the  second  generation  their  children  born  on 
the  soil  will  be  good  Canadians,  and  Canada  will  have  become 
to  them  “their  own,  their  native  land.”  So  far,  then,  from  this 
first  Canadian  vantage  ground,  we  may  conclude  that  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  actual  settlement,  Canadian  agriculture  and 
Canadian  patriotism  must  be  in  infinitely  less  danger  from  throw¬ 
ing  down  her  Protection  walls,  than  would  be  her  manufactures. 

Put  there  is  even  a  still  better  reason  why  Canada  should  have 
no  anxiety  about  a  Free  Trade  deal  with  America  in  her  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  And  that  is,  that  were  Free  Trade  in  agriculture 
established  between  any  two  nations  to-morrow  (say,  in  this  case 
between  Canada  and  America)  neither  could  by  their  competition 
damage  the  other  to  any  extent  worth  considering — provided, 
firstly,  that  there  were  a  common  irorld-mnr'ket  for  their  products 
standing  ready  and  waiting  to  receive  all  that  both  of  them 
together  could  supply  at  a  paying  price;  and  provided,  secondly 
(and  this  is  the  vital  point),  that  each  was  sufficiently  equipped 
at  the  start  with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  manufacture, 
storage,  and  transport,  so  as  to  escape  being  overrun  and  captured 
in  the  meantime  by  the  other,  before  the  trade  abroad  had 
seriously  begun.  And  this  is  precisely,  as  we  shall  see,  the  danger 
to  Canada  from  a  concerted  attack  by  America  at  the  present 
time.  Otherwise,  if  each  were  safe  from  a  preliminary  capture 
bv  the  other,  there  would  then  be  no  longer  an  internecine  war 
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at  home  between  the  two  neighbouring  nations,  but  both  would 
march  together  in  peace  on  a  common  campaign  against  the 
world-market  abroad;  like  the  two  arms,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
of  the  same  service,  co-operating  with  each  other  against  the 
same  objective,  rather  than  turning  their  arms  against  each  other. 
But  what  chance  is  there,  the  reader  will  ask,  after  what  I  have 
said  of  the  difficulty  of  one  nation’s  agriculture  capturing  that 
of  another  through  laws  of  settlement  and  the  like ;  what  reason 
is  there  for  imagining  that  the  United  States  could  capture  the 
agriculture  of  Canada  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  annexe  of  their 
own,  if  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  became  law  to-day?  That  is  the 
very  point  involved  in  my  proposal,  that  Canada  should  have 
twenty  years  of  grace  still  under  Protection  before  the  tariff  on 
her  agricultural  products  should  be  reduced — let  alone  being 
altogether  taken  off.  And  the  consideration  of  this  will  again 
bring  us  down  to  the  facts  themselves. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
virgin  agriculture  of  Canada,  as  well  as  her  timber  and  mines, 
has  a  greater  potentiality  of  wealth  in  it  in  the  future  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  which,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  its  soil, 
can  now  only  raise  its  crops  at  a  greater  cost  than  heretofore, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  influx  into  Canadian  land  in  recent 
years  of  American  settlers.  So  far  this  looks,  I  admit,  as  if 
Canadian  agriculture  would  have  the  advantage  over  that  of  the 
United  States  in  a  neck-to-neck  competition  even  to-day.  But 
this  is  a  fallacy,  and  ignores  the  difference  between  a  potential 
superiority  in  the  future  and  an  actual  superiority  in  productive 
power  in  the  present.  At  the  present  time,  the  Canadian  settlers 
are,  relatively  to  those  of  America,  isolated,  scattered,  and  poor; 
and  in  every  equipment  of  farm  machinery,  of  organisation, 
transport,  manufactures,  storage,  elevators,  and  the  like,  still 
comparatively  crude  and  rudimentary ;  while  the  Americans  are 
already  armed  to  the  teeth  with  these  and  all  other  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  their  most  highly  organised  and  concentrated,  and 
therefore  in  their  most  effective  competitive  forms.  So  that  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  fighting  power  of  a  food  product  lies, 
not  in  the  cheapness  of  its  raw  material  alone,  but  in  the  price 
at  which  the  final  product  (made  up  of  raw  material,  manufacture, 
and  transport  combined)  can  be  put  on  the  dinner  or  breakfast 
table  of  the  consumer,  we  can  readily  see  that  even  if  the  mere 
future  potentialities  of  Canadian  agriculture  over  that  of  America 
were  much  greater  even  than  they  are  admitted  to  be,  the  reduction 
of  the  total  cost  at  which  America  could  put  her  agricultural 
products  into  the  field  would  itself  be  sufficient  to  starve  out  the 
poor  Canadian  settler  before  either  the  inherent  superiority  of 
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his  soil,  or  the  cheap  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for  his  land,  had 
attained  its  full  fruition.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  or  oats  cannot  be 
eaten  in  the  raw  state ;  nor  can  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  be  carved 
on  the  dinner-table  in  their  skins !  The  wheat  has  to  be  milled 
into  flour,  the  barley  brewed  into  ale,  the  fruits  canned,  the  live¬ 
stock  and  pigs  reduced  to  tinned  meats,  or  packed  as  bacon  and 
ham,  and  so  on  ;  all  of  which  imply  manufactures  of  innumerable 
kinds ;  storage  and  transport  facilities ;  as  well  as  access  to 
organised  and  easily  available  markets  for  it  all.  Now  it  is  on 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  America  in  these  necessary 
collaterals  that  I  base  my  judgment,  that  if  the  Eeciprocity 
Treaty  should  issue  in  an  agricultural  Free  Trade  between  the 
two  countries  to-morrow,  America  would  jump  Canada’s  merely 
potential  superiority,  as  she  would  a  small  hurdle  in  her  course, 
and  still  hold  the  field.  She  would  have  captured  Canada’s  infant 
agriculture  before  it  had  time  to  grow  to  manhood ;  and  ruined 
her  quarter-section  farmers,  now  independent  and  free,  as  easily 
as  if  they  had  been  Irish  tenants-at-will  of  the  old  days,  and 
Americans  their  absentee  landlords !  The  great  agricultural 
trusts  of  America — the  meat,  the  pork,  the  grain,  the  fruit, 
and  other  trusts — would  squeeze  the  poor  and  isolated  Canadian 
farmers  in  detail,  as  they  did  their  own  American  farmers,  by 
compelling  the  Canadians,  willy-nilly,  to  sell  their  produce  to 
them  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  and  at  the  price  which  their  good 
pleasure  chose  to  fix.  But  not  only  that ;  they  would  manufacture 
this  produce  themselves  across  the  border,  and  send  it  back  to 
Canada  at  a  competitive  undercutting  of  price  so  great  that  it 
would  compel  the  Canadians  to  buy  from  them  rather  than  from 
their  own  manufacturers.  And  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  East,  thus  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  their  trade  through  the  defection  of  their  own  agricultural 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  West,  would  become  a  still  easier  prey 
for  the  great  American  machinery  and  manufacturing  trusts, 
who  could  then  turn  round  on  them  and  swallow  them  one  by 
one  and  in  detail — by  boycott,  intimidation,  undercutting,  or 
incorporation.  And  this  they  would  do  while  the  Free  Trade 
section  of  Canadians,  in  their  light-hearted  complacency,  sat  there, 
ignoring  the  teachings  of  history  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  States, 
and  watching  this  operation  of  first  dividing  and  weakening  and 
then  swallowing  up  your  rival,  as  if  it  were  all  right — a  mere  joke 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans — only  to  wake  up  at  last  to  find 
that  they  were  getting  one  profit  only  for  both  divisions  of  their 
industry,  instead  of  two — and  that  one  a  profit  skinned  to  the 
veriest  bone ! 

And  from  all  this  I  would  draw  my  first  conclusion,  namely. 
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that  when  a  greater  potentiality  of  wealth  in  any  industry  has 
to  enter  the  lists  against  a  greater  present  wealth,  delay  is  of 
prime  importance  as  a  safeguard  ;  and  Protection,  not  Free  Trade, 
should  in  all  such  industries  for  the  time  being  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Canada  would  wait  for  ten  or 
twenty  years,  she  could,  with  her  superiority  in  richness  of  un¬ 
exhausted  soil,  give  America  a  Free  Trade  deal  in  agriculture 
with  impunity;  and  would  not  only  hold  her  own,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  would  in  an  enclosed  ring  fence  contest  between  the 
two  (without  foreign  outlet),  beat  American  agriculture  in  her 
own  markets. 

Again,  consider  what  a  stab  at  the  heart  the  Canadian  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Association  of  the  West  must  have 
given  their  own  , manufacturers  by  their  recent  demand  that 
England  should  have  a  preference  of  50  per  cent,  at  once  in  her 
manufactures ;  and  in  ten  years  Free  Trade  in  them  out  and  out ! 
Why,  America  herself,  even  with  her  giant  trusts,  dare  not  yet 
give  England  Free  Trade  all  round  in  manufactures ;  and  as  for 
Canadian  manufactures,  after  a  mere  ten  years’  grace,  they  would 
have  no  chance  against  those  of  England. 

As  for  the  Canadian  mining  and  timber  industries,  only  a  word 
need  here  be  said.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Canada  has  even  a  greater  potential  superiority  in 
her  mines  over  those  of  America  than  she  has  in  her  virgin 
agricultural  soil ;  that,  like  her  wheat,  many  of  her  timber  forests 
and  her  mines  have  a  unique  and  almost  monopoly  value ;  and 
therefore  to  barter  or  give  away  this  great  asset,  so  necessary  for 
her  own  nascent  manufactures,  through  Free  Trade  or  a  reduced 
tariff  would  only  enable  American  manufacturers,  with  their,  at 
present,  immensely  superior  power  and  capital,  to  sit  at  home, 
and  by  throwing  their  ropes  over  these  mines  and  forests,  get 
hold  of  a  cheaper  raw  material  than  their  own ;  and  so  jump  with 
their  finished  competitive  manufactured  products  an  even 
higher  tariff  wall  than  they  can  to-day,  and  still  carry  off 
the  spoil;  and  that,  too,  without  sending  a  single  American 
citizen  to  make  a  home  for  himself  in  Canada,  and  become 
in  time  a  good  Canadian — as  would  have  to  be  the  case, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  agriculture.  It  would  be  as  great  a  crime, 
indeed,  against  the  future  of  a  young  nation  as  is  England’s 
blunder  in  refusing  to  protect  her  China  Clay,  which  was  only 
prevented  from  being  captured  some  years  ago  by  the  Americans 
(it  was  said)  by  the  “  laws  of  entail  ”  which  forbade  it.  Had  the 
coup  succeeded,  it  would  have  transferred  the  great  pottery 
manufactures  of  England  wholesale  to  America !  It  would  be 
as  great  a  crime,  too,  as  that  of  England  in  giving  away  her 
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precious  Steam  Coal  to  the  foreigner  (as  if  it  were  but  cobble¬ 
stone  !)  to  stoke  his  men-of-war  with ;  and  so  be  converted  into 
an  instrument  for  her  own  destruction  or  disablement  in  time  of 
war.  As  well  give  away  a  new  and  better  torpedo  (which  we 
guard  from  the  prying  eye  of  the  foreigner  under  pain  of  im¬ 
prisonment)  as  give  away  a  better  kind  of  war  coal. 

As  for  the  inordinate  haste  of  Canada  to  increase  her  population 
of  Working  men,  she  will  find  that  if  they  worked  like  bees,  and 
reached  high  heaven  in  their  swarms,  still,  if  the  capital  and 
machinery  that  fed  them  and  gave  them  work  belonged  to  trusts 
across  the  border  who  carried  off  the  profits  as  their  spoil,  they 
would  become  a  mere  skimmed-milk  proletariat  at  the  beck  of 
a  foreign  Power — not  only  commercially,  but  in  the  end  probably 
politically  as  well.  For  it  is  the  machines,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  make  the  profits,  not  the  mere  workmen  (who  would  “eat 
their  heads  off  ”  w  ithout  them) ;  and  it  is  the  owners  of  these 
machines,  therefore,  that  take  the  cream. 

As  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  themselves,  little  further 
need  be  said.  The  one  principle  that  covers  them  all  is  the  power 
of  giant  foreign  trusts,  capitals,  and  combines,  not  of  their 
own  home  ones ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  so  great  an  outcry  among  the  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
threatened  lowering  of  their  tariffs  in  this  proposed  Eeciprocity 
Treaty.  Why,  the  great  multi-millionaire  magnates  and  trusts 
of  America  combined  could  ruin  Canadian  manufactures  in  a 
decade  at  even  her  present  tariffs,  let  alone  at  lowered  ones.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  have  not  made  the  attack  already ;  but  wait 
a  while  until  they  have  scooped  up  all  the  available  investments 
in  their  own  country,  which  their  enormous  surpluses  make  it 
worth  their  w^hile  to  pick  up,  and  if  they  do  not  turn  their 
avaricious  eyes  on  Canada,  and  rope  in  her  petty  manufactures  as 
easily  as  the  Standard  Oil  has  done  not  only  its  owm  special 
business,  but  banks,  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  and  all,  in 
its  own  country — jumping  tolls,  tariffs,  and  all  other  obstacles 
at  a  bound — it  will  be  because  she  has  put  up  still  higher  her 
tariff  walls  in  time,  and  got  rid  once  and  for  all  of  her  old  Free 
Trade  superstitions  and  dreams.  To  keep  the  tariff  on  manu¬ 
factures  as  it  is,  is  a  danger ;  but  to  lower  it  would  be  ruination 
speedy  and  complete.  Even  England  herself  will,  in  no  long 
time,  be  scarcely  able,  in  spite  of  her  distance,  to  hold  her  own 
against  these  giant  trusts,  let  alone  the  mere  infant  industrial 
Colony  of  Canada  at  their  own  doors.  And  the  Americans  know 
it ;  and  hence  their  jubilation  over  this  secret  midnight  Eeciprocity 
deal ,  which  has  just  passed  the  Senate  as  T  write.  And  the  principle 
on  which  I  go  has  nothing  recondite  or  subtle  in  it,  but  is  a 
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simple  statement  of  fact,  namely,  that  giant  capitals,  when 
combined,  can  sit  at  home  anywhere,  and  buy  out  not  one  thing 
only,  but  everything  on  which  lesser  capitals  depend  for  their 
efficiency — knowledge,  organising  power,  inventions,  skill,  raw 
materials,  land,  mines,  manufactures,  and  men.  In  war,  smaller 
nations  have  often  defied  successfully  larger  and  more  powerful 
ones,  by  the  genius  of  a  great  commander  and  the  superior  fight¬ 
ing  quality  of  his  men  ;  but  to  imagine  that  a  nation  like  Canada, 
with,  as  I  have  said,  a  tenth  of  the  population,  a  tenth  of  the 
organised  manufacturing  power  and  skill,  and  above  all,  a  tenth 
of  the  free  disposable  capital  of  her  neighbour,  can  sit  beside  that 
neighbour  in  what  by  only  a  bitter  irony  can  be  called  the 
peaceful  exchange  of  industry,  and  not  be  swallowed  and  absorbed 
by  it,  like  another  Naboth’s  vineyard,  is  a  dream.  This  is  my 
real  conviction.  And  my  summing  up  would  be  ;  firstly,  no 
Free  Trade  deal  in  agriculture  without  at  least  a  twenty  years’ 
grace  under  Protection;  secondly,  no  lowering  of  the  tariff  on 
manufactures  or  on  exceptionally  valuable  forests  and  mines 
for  at  least  the  same  period  or  longer;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
heightening  of  it  still  more  on  them  all. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont  is  at 
present  known  in  England.  A  few  lovers  of  French  literature, 
meeting  here  one  and  there  another  of  his  books,  recognise  in 
him  a  delightful  writer  and  a  stimulating  thinker.  But  they 
are  so  few  that  I  am  sure  of  forgiveness,  even  if  I  so  overload 
my  picture  of  him  with  information  about  his  books  that  his 
own  face  is  dimmed  under  the  dust  of  facts.  I  want  people  to 
read  M.  de  Gourmont,  and  I  shall  not  much  mind  if  they  use 
my  article  only  as  a  very  incomplete  bibliography.  I  have  tried 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  him,  but  I  shall  be  happy  not  to  have 
succeeded  if  only  a  few  w'ho  have  watched  the  failure  of  the 
painting  have  perceived  that  there  is  something  rare  and 
valuable  in  its  elusive  subject.  For  here  is  a  writer  whose  books 
are  read  in  every  country  but  ours.  The  English  alone  have 
not  translated  him.  This  need  not  be  a  reproach  to  them. 
M.  de  Gourmont ’s  books  will  never  have  a  facile  popularity  even 
in  France.  In  England,  perhaps,  the  public  that  will  read  him 
is  a  public  that  will  not  only  be  able  but  prefer  to  read  him  in 
French. 

M.  de  Gourmont  lives  on  the  fourth  floor  of  an  old  house  in 
the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres.  A  copper  chain  hangs  as  bell-rope  to 
his  door.  The  rare  visitor,  for  it  is  well  known  that  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  solitary  and  seldom  receives  even  his  friends, 
pulls  the  chain  and  waits.  The  door  opens  a  few  inches,  ready 
to  be  closed  immediately,  by  a  man  of  middle  size,  in  a  brown 
monk’s  robe,  with  a  small,  round,  grey  felt  cap,  not  unlike  a 
pierrot’s  hat.  The  robe  is  fastened  with  silver  buckles,  in  which 
are  set  large  blue  stones.  The  admitted  visitor  walks  through 
a  passage  into  a  room  whose  walls  are  covered  with  books.  In 
the  shadow  at  the  back  of  the  room  is  a  loaded  table.  Another 
table,  with  a  sloping  desk  upon  it,  juts  out  from  the  window. 
M.  de  Gourmont  sits  in  a  big  chair  before  the  desk,  placing 
his  visitor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  the  light  falling 
on  his  face  so  that  he  can  observe  his  slightest  expression.  The 
first  time  I  sat  there  I  felt  like  a  criminal  being  examined 
by  a  benevolent  but  perspicacious  magistrate.  M.  de  Gourmont 
pokes  at  the  little,  brimless  felt  hat,  and  twists  it  a  quarter 
of  a  circle  on  his  head.  He  rolls  and  lights  cigarettes.  In  con¬ 
versation  he  often  disguises  his  face  with  his  hand,  but  now 
and  again  looks  openly  and  directly  at  his  visitor.  His  eyes 
are  always  questioning,  and  almost  always  kindly.  His  face  was 
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beautiful  in  the  youth  of  the  flesh,  and  is  now  beautiful  in  the 
age  of  the  mind,  for  there  is  no  dead  line  in  it,  no  wrinkle,  no 
minute  feature  not  vitalised  by  intellectual  activity.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  watch  cloud,  rain,  and  sunshine  of  expression 
passing  across  it.  The  nose  is  full  and  sensitive,  with  markedly 
curved  nostrils.  There  is  a  little  satiric  beard.  The  eyebrows 
lift  towards  the  temples,  as  in  most  men  of  imagination.  The 
eyes  are  weighted  below,  as  in  most  men  of  critical  thought. 
The  two  characteristics  are,  in  M.  de  Gourmont,  as  in  his  work, 
most  noticeable  together.  The  lower  lip,  very  full,  does  not 
pout,  but  falls  curtain-like  tow’ards  the  chin.  It  is  the  lip  of  a 
sensualist,  and  yet  of  one  w'hose  sensuality  has  not  clogged  but 
stimulated  the  digestive  processes  of  his  brain.  Omar  might 
have  had  such  a  lip,  if  he  had  been  capable  not  only  of  his 
garlands  of  roses,  but  also  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne. 

He  was  born  in  a  chateau  in  Normandy  on  April  4th,  1858. 
Among  his  ancestors  was  Gilles  de  Gourmont,  a  learned  printer 
and  engraver  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has  himself  collected 
«ld  woodcuts,  and  in  L’Yinagier  amused  himself  by  setting 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  craft,  among  which  he  is 
proud  to  show  some  examples  of  the  work  of  his  family,  side 
by  side  with  drawings  by  Whistler  and  Gauguin.  He  came 
to  Paris  in  1883,  when  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale.  Huysmans  was  “sous-chef  de  bureau  a  la  direction 
de  la  Siirete  gen^rale,”  and  M.  de  Gourmont,  who  made  his 
acquaintance  through  the  dedication  of  a  book,  used  to  call  for 
liim  between  four  and  five  of  the  afternoon,  and  walk  with  him 
across  the  river  to  a  cafe,  that  has  since  disappeared,  where 
he  listened  to  the  older  man’s  rather  savage  characterisations  of 
men,  women,  movements  and  books.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  held  to  be  lacking  in  patriotism,  and  relieved  of  his  post 
on  account  of  an  article  urging  the  necessity  of  Franco-German 
agreement.  He  wrote  incessantly.  Merlette,  a  rather  naive  and 
awkward  little  novel,  published  in  1886,  did  not  promise  the  work 
he  w'as  to  do.  It  was  no  more  than  an  exercise.  The  exercise  was 
well  done,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  the  work  of  a  good  brain  as 
yet  uncertain  of  its  personal  impulse.  But  about  this  time  he  was 
caught  in  the  stream  of  a  movement  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting,  for  which,  indeed,  the  art  of  his  time  had  been 
waiting,  the  movement  that  was  introduced  to  English  readers 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons’s  admirable  series  of  critical  portraits.^ 
In  1890  he  published  Sixtine,  dedicated  to  Villiers  de  I’lsle 
Adam,  who  had  died  the  year  before.  In  1892  appeared  Le. 
Latin  Mystique,  a  book  on  the  Latin  poets  of  the  middle  ages. 

(1)  “The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature,”  1899. 
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He  has  always  been  “a  delicate  amateur  of  the  curiosities  of 
beauty,”  though  the  character  that  Mr.  Symons  gave  him  has 
since  become  very  inadequate.  He  edited  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  and  Eutebeuf’s  La  Miracle  de  Theophile, 
and  wrote  Lilith,  1892,  and  Thiodnt,  a  dramatic  poem  in 
prose  that  was  produced  by  my  friend  M.  Paul  Fort  at  the 
Theatre  d’Art  on  December  11th  of  the  same  year.  Several 
other  curious  works  of  this  period  were  united  in  Le  Pklerin  du 
Silence.  I  extract  from  the  bibliography  by  M.  van  Bever, 
printed  in  Poetes  d’aujourd’hui,  a  list  of  the  more  important 
books  that  have  followed  these  very  various  beginnings  : — Le 
Livre  des  Masques,  1896 ;  Les  Chevaux  de  DiomHe,  1897 ;  Le 
7/“*  Livre  des  Masques,  1898;  Esthetique  de  la  langue  fran^aise, 
1899;  La  Culture  des  Idees,  1900;  Le  Chemin  de  Velours,  1902; 
Le  ProhUme  du  Style,  1902;  Le  Physique  de  V Amour,  1903; 
Une  Nuit  au  Luxembourg ,  1906 ;  besides  four  volumes  of  literary 
and  philosophical  criticism,  and  four  volumes  of  comment  on 
contemporary  events. 

All  this  mass  of  work  is  vitalised  by  a  single  motive.  Even 
the  divisions  of  criticism  and  creation  (whose  border  line  is 
very  dim)  are  made  actually  one  by  a  desire  common  to  both 
of  them,  a  desire  not  expressed  in  them,  but  satisfied,  a  desire 
for  intellectual  freedom.  The  motto  for  the  whole  is  written  in 
Une  Euit  au  Luxembourg  :  “L’exercice  de  la  pensee  est  un  jeu, 
mais  il  faut  que  ce  jeu  soit  libre  et  harmonieux.”  I  am 
reminded  of  this  sentence  again  and  again  in  thinking  of  M.  de 
Gourmont  and  his  books.  There  must  be  no  loss  of  self- 
command,  none  of  the  grimaces  and  the  awkward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fanatic,  the  man  with  whom  thought  plays.  The 
thinker  must  be  superior  to  his  thought.  He  must  make  it  his 
plaything  instead  of  being  sport  for  it.  His  eyes  must  be  clear, 
not  hallucinated ;  his  arms  his  own ,  not  swung  with  the  exag¬ 
gerated  gestures  of  the  preacher  moved  beyond  himself  by  his 
own  words.  M.  de  Gourmont  seems  less  an  artist  than  a  man 
determined  to  conquer  his  obsessions,  working  them  out  one 
by  one  as  they  assail  him,  in  order  to  regain  his  freedom.  It  is 
a  fortunate  accident  that  he  works  them  out  by  expressing  them, 
twisting  into  garlands  the  brambles  that  impede  his  way. 

M.  de  Gourmont ’s  early  friendships  of  admiration  were  given 
to  Huysmans  and  Mallarm^.  Mallarme’s  theories  first 
interested  and  then  obsessed  him.  He  left  the  half-hearted 
realism  of  Merlette,  and,  just  as  in  his  scientific  waitings  he  is 
more  profoundly  scientific  than  the  men  of  science,  so  in  his  works 
of  this  period  he  carried  to  their  uttermost  limits  the  doctrines 
of  his  school.  He  wrote  as  a  symbolist.  In  his  critical  work 
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the  historian  must  look  for  the  manifestoes  and  polemics  of  the 
group  that  gathered  in  Mallarme’s  rooms  in  the  Kue  de  Eome. 
The  theories  are  in  Idealisme,  published  in  1893,  and  in  such 
essays  as  his  defence  of  Mallarm^,  written  in  1898,  and  included 
in  the  Promenades  LitUraires.  Of  their  practice  he  supplies 
plenty  of  examples.  “Nommer  un  objet,  c’est  supprimer  les 
trois  quarts  de  la  jouissance  du  poeme  qui  est  faite  du  bonheur 
de  deviner  peu  a  peu ;  le  suggerer  voil&.  le  reve.”  Mallarm^ 
wrote  that  in  1891,  and  during  the  ’nineties  Kemy  de  Gourmont 
was  publishing  mysterious  little  books  of  poetry  and  prose,  of 
which  small  limited  editions  were  issued  on  rare  paper,  in  curious 
covers,  with  lithographed  decorations  as  reticent  as  the  writing. 
There  was  the  Histoire  tragique  de  la  Princesse  Phenissa 
'expliqude  en  quatr^  episodes,  a  play  whose  action  might  be  seen 
through  seven  veils,  a  play  whose  motive,  never  stated  directly, 
is,  perhaps,  the  destruction  of  the  future  for  the  sake  of  the 
present.  There  was  Le  Fantdme,  the  story  of  a  liaison  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  if  you  will,  between  the  intellect  and  the 
flesh  if  you  will,  that  begins  with  such  an  anthem  as  might  have 
been  sung  by  some  of  those  strange  beings  whom  Poe  took  “into 
the  starry  meadows  beyond  Orion,  w'here,  for  pansies  and  violets 
and  heartsease,  are  the  beds  of  the  triplicate  and  triple-tinted 
suns.”  The  man — is  it  a  man? — who  tells  the  story,  ends  with 
a  regret  for  something  too  real  to  be  visible,  something  that  is 
seen  because  it  is  not  visible  : — “  Je  me  sentais  froid,  j ’avals 
peur — car  je  la  voyais,  sans  pouvoir  m’opposer  cette  trans¬ 
formation  douloureuse — je  la  voyais  s’en  aller  rejoindre  le  groupe 
des  femmes  indecises  d’oii  mon  amour  I’avait  tiree — je  la  voyais 
redevenir  le  fantome  qu’elles  sont  toutes.”  There  is  Le  Litre 
des  Litanies,  with  its  wonderful  incantation,  from  which  I  take 
the  beginning  and  end  : — 

“  Fleur  hypocrite, 

Fleur  du  silence. 

Rose  couleur  de  cuivre,  plus  frauduleuse  que  nos  joies,  rose  couleur  de 
cuivre,  embaume-nous  dans  tes  mensonges,  fleur  hypocrite,  fleur  du  silence. 
****** 

Rose  am^thyste,  4toile  matinale,  tendresse  Episcopate,  rose  amEthyste, 
tu  dors  sur  des  poitrines  dEvotes  et  douillettes,  gemme  oflerte  li  Marie, 
6  gemme  sacristine,  fleur  hypocrite,  fleur  du  silence. 

Rose  cardiuale,  rose  couleur  du  sang  de  I’Eglise  romaine,  rose  cardinale, 
tu  fais  rever  les  grands  yeux  des  mignons  et  plus  d'un  t’Epingla  au  nceud 
de  sa  jarretiEre,  fleur  hypocrite,  fleur  du  silence. 

Rose  papale,  rose  arrosEe  des  mains  qui  bEnissent  le  monde,  rose  papale, 
ton  coeur  d’or  est  en  cuivre,  et  les  larmes  qui  perlent  sur  ta  vaine  corolle, 
ce  sont  les  pleurs  du  Christ,  fleur  hypocrite,  fleur  du  silence. 

Fleur  hypocrite, 

Fleur  du  silence.” 
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These,  and  other  things  like  them,  made  it  possible  for  M. 
de  Gourmont  to  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  himself.  He  drank 
his  mood  to  the  dregs,  leaving  no  untried  experiment  to  clog  his 
mind  with  a  regret  as  he  moved  on.  “I  have  always  been 
excessive,”  he  says ;  “I  do  not  like  to  stop  half-way.”  He  follows 
each  impulse  as  far  as  it  will  take  him,  lest,  by  chance,  he 
should  leave  some  flower  untasted  in  a  bypath  he  has  seen  but 
not  explored.  Unlike  most  authors,  he  never  has  to  copy 
himself,  and  docs  not  feel  bound,  because  he  has  written  one 
book  w'hose  prose  is  malachite  green,  to  produce  another  of  the 
same  colour.  “Un  artiste,”  said  Wilde,  “ne  recommence  jamais 
deux  fois  la  meme  chose  .  .  .  ou  bien  c’est  qu’il  n’avait  pas 
reussi.”  The  surest  way  to  fail  in  an  experiment  is  to  make  it 
with  a  faint  heart.  M.  de  Gourmont  always  burns  his  boats. 

Some  preoccupations,  however  boldly  attacked,  are  not  to  be 
conquered  at  a  blow.  The  preoccupation  of  sex  is  unlike  that 
of  a  theory  of  art.  Conquered  again  and  again  by  expression,  it 
returns  with  a  new  face,  a  new  mystery,  a  new’  power  of  binding 
the  intellect,  a  new’  Gorgon  to  be  seen  in  the  mirror  of  art  and 
decapitated.  As  the  man  changes,  so  does  Medusa  vary  her 
attack,  and  so  must  he  vary  the  manner  of  her  death.  Now  he 
will  write  a  Physique  de  V Amour,  and,  like  Schopenhauer, 
relieve  himself  of  the  problem  of  sex  by  reducing  it  to  lowest 

terms.  Now  he  will  conquer  it  by  the  lyrical  and  concrete 

expression  of  a  novel  or  a  poem.  Sex  continually  disturbs  him, 
but  the  disturbance  of  the  flesh  is  always,  sooner  or  later,  pacified 
by  the  mind.  All  his  later  novels  are,  like  Sixtine,  ‘‘romans  de 

la  vie  c4r4brale.”  Sixtine  is  the  story  of  a  waiter’s  courtship 

of  a  w’oman  no  more  subtle  than  himself,  but  far  more  ready 
with  her  subtlety.  It  displays  the  w’orkings  of  the  man’s  mind  and 
the  states  of  emotion  through  which  he  passes,  by  including  in 
the  text,  as  they  were  w’ritten,  the  stories  and  poems  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  events.  The  man  is  intensely  analytic, 
afterw’ards.  Emotion  blurs  the  window’s  of  his  brain,  and  cleans 
hers  to  a  greater  lucidity.  He  alw’ays  knows  what  he  ought  to 
have  done.  ‘‘Nul  n’avait  a  un  plus  haut  degr4  la  presence 
d’esprit  du  bas  de  I’escalier.”  More  than  once  the  woman  was 
his,  if  he  had  known  it  before  he  left  her.  Finally,  she  is  cnrried 
off  by  a  rival  whose  method  he  has  himself  suggested.  The  book 
is  a  tragedy  of  self-consciousness,  w’hose  self-conscious  heroine 
is  a  prize  for  the  only  man  who  is  ignorant  of  himself,  and,  in 
the  blindness  of  that  ignorance,  is  able  to  act.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  analyse  the  frameworks  of  M.  de  Gourmont ’s  novels. 
Frameworks  matter  very  little.  They  are  all  vitalised  by  an 
almost  impatient  knowledge  of  the  subtlety  of  a  woman’s  mind 
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in  momenta  of  pursuit  or  flight,  and  the  impotence  of  a  man 
whose  brain  seeks  to  be  an  honest  mediator  between  itself  and 
his  flesh.  His  men  do  not  love  like  the  heroes  of  ordinary  books, 
and  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  suggest  impossible  ideals  to 
maidens.  They  are  unfaithful  in  the  flesh  nearly  always.  They 
use  one  experience  as  an  anaesthetic  for  the  pain  they  are  under¬ 
going  in  another.  They  seek  to  be  masters  of  themselves  by 
knowledge,  and  are  unhappy  without  thinking  of  suicide  on  that 
account.  Unhappiness  no  less  than  joy  is  a  thing  to  be  known. 
They  fail,  not  getting  what  they  want,  and  are  victorious  in 
understanding,  with  smiling  lips,  their  non-success. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  Eue  des  Saints-Peres,  M.  de  Gourmont 
confirmed  the  impressidn  already  given  me  by  his  books  and 
his  eyebrows.  “I  have  always  been  both  romanesque  and 
critique."  Side  by  side  he  has  built  separate  piles  of  books. 
While  writing  the  curiosities  of  symbolism  that  are  collected  in 
Le  Ptlerin  du  Silence,  he  was  preparing  the  Livres  des  Masques, 
two  series  of  short  critical  portraits  of  the  writers  of  his  time 
which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  survive,  are  as  true  to-day  as 
when  they  were  written,  examples  of  prophetic  judgment.  It 
has  been  so  throughout.  In  the  one  pile  are  little  volumes  of 
poetry  like  Les  Saintes  du  Paradis,  and  such  romances  as  those 
we  have  been  discussing ;  in  the  other  are  works  of  science  like 
the  Physique  de  V Amour,  books  benevolently  polemical  like  Le 
ProhUme  du  Style,  and  collections  of  criticism  in  which  an  agile 
intelligence  collaborates  with  a  wakeful  sense  of  beauty. 

In  this  critical  work,  as  in  what  is  more  easily  recognised  as 
creative,  M.  de  Gourmont  builds  for  freedom.  He  will  be  bound 
neither  by  his  own  preoccupations  nor  by  other  men’s  thoughts. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  his  most  personal  essays  in 
criticism  are  “Dissociations  of  Ideas.”  The  dissociation  of  ideas 
is  a  method  of  thought  that  separates  the  ideas  put  into  double 
harness  by  tradition,  just  as  the  chemist  turns  water  into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  with  which,  severally,  he  can  make  other 
compounds.  This,  like  most  questions  of  thought,  is  a  question 
of  w’ords.  Words  are  the  liberators  of  ideas,  since  without  them 
ideas  cannot  escape  from  the  flux  of  feeling  into  independent 
life.  They  are  also  their  gaolers,  since  they  are  terribly  cohesive, 
and  married  words  cling  together,  binding  in  a  lover’s  knot  the 
ideas  they  represent.  All  men  using  words  in  combination  abet 
these  marriages,  though  in  doing  so  they  are  making  bars  of 
iron  for  the  prisons  in  which  they  speculate  on  the  tom  fragment 
of  sky  that  their  window  lets  them  perceive.  Nothing  is  easier 
than,  by  taking  words  and  their  associations  as  they  are 
commonly  used,  to  strengthen  the  adherence  of  ideas  to  each 
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other.  Nothing  needs  a  more  awakened  intelligence  than  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  such  ideas  by  separating  the  words  that 
bind  them.  That  is  the  method  of  M.  de  Gourmont.  He 
separates,  for  example,  the  idea  of  St^phane  Mallarm6  and  that 
of  “decadence,”  the  idea  of  glory  and  that  of  immortality,  the 
idea  of  success  and  that  of  beauty.  It  is,  too,  a  dissociation  of 
ideas  when  he  inquires  into  the  value  of  education,  these  two 
ideas  of  worth  and  knowledge  being  commonly  allied.  The 
method,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of  the  method,  is  fruitful  in 
material  for  discussion ,  though  this  advantage  cannot  weigh  much 
with  M.  de  Gourmont,  whose  brain  lacks  neither  motive  power 
nor  grist  to  grind.  It  is,  for  him,  no  more  than  a  recurrent 
cleaning  of  the  glasses  through  which  he  looks  at  the  subjects  of 
his  speculation. 

He  speculates  continually,  and,  if  questions  are  insoluble,  is 
not  content  until  he  has  so  posed  them  as  to  show  the  reason 
of  their  insolubility.  He  prefers  a  calm  question  mark  to  the 
more  emotional  mark  of  exclamation,  and  is  always  happy  when 
he  can  turn  the  second  into  the  first.  He  is  extraordinarily 
thorough,  moving  always  in  mass  and  taking  everything  with 
him,  so  that  he  has  no  footsteps  to  retrace  in  order  to  pick  up 
baggage  left  behind.  Unlike  Theseus,  he  unrolls  no  clue  of 
thread  when  he  enters  the  cavern  of  the  Minotaur.  He  will  come 
out  by  a  different  way  or  not  at  all.  The  most  powerful  Minotaur 
of  our  day  does  not  dismay  him.  Confident  in  his  own  probity, 
he  will  walk  calmly  among  the  men  of  science  and  bring  an 
Esthetique  de  la  langue  frarK^aise,  or  a  Physique  de  V Amour, 
meat  of  unaccustomed  richness,  to  lay  before  their  husk-fed 
deity. 

In  criticism,  as  in  creation,  he  does  not  like  things  half-done. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  one  of  these  books  is  the  story  of  them 
all.  There  is  a  foolish  little  book  by  M.  Albalat,  which  professes 
to  teach  style  in  twenty-seven  lessons.  M.  de  Gourmont  read  it 
and  smiled;  he  wrote  an  article,  and  still  found  something  to 
smile  at;  he  wrote  a  book,  Le  ProbUme  du  Style,  in  which, 
mocking  M.  Albalat  through  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  courteous 
pages,  he  showed,  besides  many  other  things,  that  style  is  not  to 
be  taught  in  twenty-seven  lessons,  and,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
taught  at  all.  Then  he  felt  free  to  smile  at  something  else.  M. 
de  Gourmont  is  careful  to  say  that  he  brought  to  the  Esthetique 
de  la  langue  frangaise,  “ni  lois,  ni  regies,  ni  principes  peut-etre ; 
je  n’apporte  rien  qu’un  sentiment  esthetique  assez  violent  et 
quelques  notions  historiques  :  voilS.  ce  que  je  jette  au  hasard  dans 
la  grande  cuve  oh  fermente  la  langue  de  demain.”  An  aesthetic 
feeling  and  some  historical  notions  were  sufficiently  needed  in 
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the  fermenting  vat  where  the  old  French  language,  in  which 
there  is  hardly  any  Greek,  is  being  horribly  adulterated  with 
brainless  translations  of  good  French  made  by  Hellenists  of  the 
dictionary.  M.  de  Gourmont  is  in  love  with  his  language,  but 
knows  that  she  is  rather  vain  and  ready  to  wear  all  kinds  of 
borrowed  plumes,  whether  or  not  they  suit  her.  He  would  take 
from  her  her  imitation  ostrich  feathers,  and  would  hide  also  all 
ribbons  from  the  London  market,  unless  she  first  dyes  them 
until  they  fall  without  discord  into  the  scheme  of  colour  that 
centuries  have  made  her  own.  Why  write  “high  life,”  for 
example,  or  “five  o’clock,”  or  “sleeping,”  when  “sloop”  becomes 
so  naturally  “chaloupe  ”?  Above  all,  why  use  “sloop”  when  you 
have  “chaloupe  ”  already?  Why  shock  French  and  English  alike 
by  writing  “Le  Club  de  Eugby”  on  a  gate  in  Tours?  A  king¬ 
fisher  in  England  flies  very  happily  as  martin-pecheur  in  France, 
and  the  language  is  not  so  sterile  as  to  be  unable  to  breed  words 
from  rts  own  stock  for  whatever  needs  a  name. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  the  attainments 
of  its  writer,  to  discuss  in  detail  such  a  book  as  the  Physique  de 
V Amour;  Essai  sur  V instinct  sexuel.  “Ce  livre,”  says  M.  de 
Gourmont,  “qui  n’est  qu’un  essai,  parce  que  la  matifere  de  son 
idee  est  immense,  represente  pourtant  une  ambition  :  on  voudrait 
agrandir  la  psycbologie  gen^rale  de  I’amour,  la  faire  commencer 
an  commencement  meme  de  I’activite  male  et  femelle,  situer  la 
vie  sexuelle  de  I’homme  dans  le  plan  unique  de  la  sexual ite 
universelle.”  It  is  a  book  full  of  illustration,  a  vast  collection  of 
facts,  and  throws  into  another  fermenting  vat  than  that  of 
language  some  sufficiently  valuable  ideas.  It  lessens  the  pride 
of  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  him  a  desperate  courage,  as 
it  shows  him  that  even  in  the  eccentricities  of  his  love-making  he 
is  not  alone,  that  the  modesty  of  his  women  is  a  faint  hesitation 
beside  the  terrified  flight  of  the  she-mole,  that  his  own  superiority 
is  but  an  accident,  and  that  he  must  hold  himself  fortunate  in 
that  nature  does  not  treat  him  like  the  male  bee,  and  toss  his 
mangled  body  disdainfully  to  earth  as  soon  as  he  has  done  her 
work.  M.  de  Gourmont’s  books  do  not  flatter  humanity.  They 
clear  the  eyes  of  the  strong,  and  anger  the  weak  who  cannot  bear 
to  listen  to  unpalatable  truths.  This  book,  which  should  be 
translated  by  such  a  man  of  science  and  letters  as  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  is  in  its  eighth  edition  in  France,  and  has  appeared  in  all 
European  languages  except  our  own. 

M.  de  Gourmont’s  most  obvious  quality  is  versatility,  and 
though,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
unity  of  cause  or  intention  in  his  most  various  expressions,  his 
lofty  and  careless  pursuit  of  his  inclinations,  his  life  of  thought 
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for  its  own  sake,  has  probably  cost  him  a  wide  and  immediate 
recognition.  That  loss  is  not  his,  but  is  borne  by  those  who 
depend  for  their  reading  on  the  names  that  float  upward  from 
the  crowd.  Even  his  admirers  complain  :  some  that  he  has  not 
given  them  more  poems;  others  that  his  Physique  de  V Amour 
stands  alone  on  its  shelf ;  others  that  a  critic  such  as  he  should 
have  spent  time  on  romances;  others,  again,  that  a  writer  of 
such  romances  should  have  used  any  of  his  magnificent  power  in 
what  they  cannot  sec  to  be  creative  work.  M.  de  Oourniont  is 
indifferent  to  all  alike,  and  sits  aloft  in  the  Eue  des  Saints-Peres, 
indulging  his  mind  wuth  free  and  harmonious  play. 

In  one  of  his  books,  far  more  than  in  the  others,  two  at  least 
of  his  apparently  opposite  activities  have  come  to  work  in  unison. 
All  his  romances,  after  and  including  Sixtine,  arc  vitalised  by  a 
never-sleeping  intellect ;  but  one  in  particular  is  a  book  whose 
essence  is  both  critical  and  romantic,  a  book  of  thought  coloured 
like  a  poem  and  moving  with  a  delicate  grace  of  narrative.  Une 
Nuit  oti  Luxemhourq  was  published  in  1906,  and  is  the  book  that 
opens  most  vistas  in  M.  de  Gourmont’s  w'ork.  Christ  walks  in 
the  gardens  behind  the  Od(^on,  and  a  winter’s  night  is  a  summer’s 
morning,  on  which  the  young  journalist  who  has  dared  to  say 
“  My  friend  ”  to  the  luminous  unknown  in  the  church  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  hears  him  proclaim  the  forgotten  truth  that  in  one  age 
his  mother  has  been  Mary  and  in  another  Latona,  and  the  new 
truth  that  the  Gods  are  not  immortal  though  their  lives  are  long. 
Flowers  are  in  bloom  w'here  they  walk,  and  three  beautiful  girls 
greet  them  wuth  divine  amity.  There  is  talk  between  the  girls 
and  the  unknowm,  talk  between  the  journalist  and  the  girls,  talk 
between  the  unknown  and  the  journalist.  Most  of  the  book  is 
written  in  dialogue,  and  in  this  ancient  form,  never  filled  with 
subtler  essences,  doubts  are  born  and  become  beliefs,  beliefs  be¬ 
come  doubts  and  die,  while  the  sun  shines,  flowers  are  sweet,  and 
girls’  lips  soft  to  kiss.  Where  there  is  God  he  will  not  have  Love 
absent,  and  w^here  Tjove  is  he  finds  the  most  stimulating  exercise 
for  his  brain.  Ideas  are  given  an  aesthetic  rather  than  a  scientific 
value,  and  are  used  like  the  tints  on  a  palette.  Indeed,  the  book 
is  a  balanced  composition  in  which  each  colour  has  its  com¬ 
plement.  No  idea  is  presented  that  is  not  afterw'ards  balanced 
with  its  opposite.  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  St.  Paul,  Christianity, 
the  replenishment  of  the  earth  by  the  Jew^s ;  it  is  impossible  to 
close  the  book  at  any  page  without  finding  the  mind  as  it  were 
upon  a  spring-board  and  ready  to  launch  itself  in  delightful  flight. 
There  are  many  books  that  give  a  specious  sensation  of  intellectual 
business  while  we  read  them.  There  are  very  few  that  leave, 
long  after  they  are  laid  aside,  stimuli  to  independent  activity. 
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Vne  Nuit  au  Luxembourg  is  for  our  generation  what  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Maupin  was  to  the  generation  of  Swinburne,  “a  golden 
book  of  spirit  and  sense.”  Ideas  are  dangerous  metal  in  which 
to  mould  romances,  because  from  time  to  time  they  tarnish, 
Voltaire  has  had  his  moments  of  being  dull.  Gautier’s  ideas  do 
not  excite  us  now.  M.  de  Gourmont’s  may  not  move  us  to¬ 
morrow.  Let  us  enjoy  them  to-day,  and  share  the  pleasure  that 
the  people  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  will  certainly  not  refuse. 

“  II  ne  fant  pas  chercher  la  verite ;  mais  devant  un  homme 
comprendre  quelle  est  sa  verite.”  We  must  not  seek  in  a  man’s 
work  for  the  truth,  since  there  are  as  many  truths  as  brains;  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  define  an  answer  here  and  an  answer  there 
out  of  the  many.  What 'is  the  answer  of  Remy  de  Gourmont? 
Quelle  est  sa  verite?  Of  what  kind  is  his  truth?  Does  he  bring 
rosemary  for  remembrance  or  poppy  for  oblivion?  Not  in  what 
he  says,  but  in  the  point  from  which  he  says  it,  we  must  look 
for  our  indications.  His  life,  like  Sixtine,  is  a  “roman  de  la  vie 
cer^brale.”  It  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  conquests  are 
won  by  understanding.  For  him  the  escape  of  mysticism  was 
inadequate,  and  an  invitation  to  cowardice.  He  would  not  abdi¬ 
cate,  but,  since  those  empires  are  unstable  whose  boundaries  are 
fixed,  conquer  continually.  The  conquests  of  the  mind  are  not 
won  by  neglect.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  refuse  to  see.  The 
conqueror  must  see  so  clearly  that  life  blushes  before  his 
sober  eyes,  and,  understood,  no  longer  dominates.  Eemy  de 
Gourmont  has  suffered  and  conquered  his  suffering  in  under¬ 
standing  it.  He  would  extend  this  dominion.  He  would 
realise  all  that  happens  to  him,  books,  a  chance  visitor,  a 
meeting  in  the  street,  the  liquid  bars  of  light  across  the  muddy 
Seine.  He  would  transmute  all  into  the  mercurial  matter  of 
thought,  until,  at  last  impregnable,  he  should  see  life  from  above, 
having  trained  his  digestive  powers  to  the  same  perfection  as  his 
powers  of  reception.  Although  one  of  the  Symbolists,  he  has 
moved  far  from  the  starting-point  of  that  school.  His  books  are 
not  “escapes  from  the  thought  of  death.”  The  thought  of  death 
is  to  him  like  any  other  thought,  a  rude  playfellow  to  be  mastered 
and  trained  to  fitness  for  that  free  and  harmonious  game.  The 
life  of  the  brain,  the  noblest  of  all  battles,  that  of  a  mind  against 
the  universe  which  it  creates,  has  come  to  seem  more  important 
to  him  than  the  curiosities  of  beauty  of  w’hich  he  was  once 
enamoured.  It  has,  perhaps,  made  him  more  of  a  thinker  than 
an  artist.  In  his  desire  to  “do  his  obsessions  of  death,”  he  has 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  unity  that  is  essential  to  art,  a  happy 
accident  in  thought.  His  later  books  have  been  the  by-products 
of  a  more  intimate  labour.  He  has  left  them  by  the  road  whose 
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end  he  has  not  hoped  to  reach,  whose  pursuit  suffices  him.  In 
Une  Nuit  au  Luxembourg ,  the  thinker  is  now  and  then  a  little 
contemptuous  of  the  artist.  The  reader  is  moved  by  something 
beside  a  purely  sesthetic  emotion.  Beside  the  breath  of  loveliness 
that  blows  fitfully,  almost  carelessly,  through  those  flowering 
trees,  there  is  a  sturdier  wind  that  compels  a  bracing  of  the 
shoulders  and  an  opening  of  the  chest.  The  spectacle  of  that 
mind,  playing  with  gods  and  worlds  and  sparrows,  so  certain  of 
its  own  balance,  wakes  a  feeling  of  emulation  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  art.  This  feeling  of  emulation,  never  far  from  a 
feeling  of  beauty,  is  the  characteristic  gift  of  M.  de  Gourmont’s 
work.  There  was  an  artist ;  there  was  a  thinker ;  there  is  a 
philosopher  whose  thought  loses  nothing  through  being  beautiful, 
whose  art  loses  little  through  being  the  pathway  of  the  most 
daring,  the  surest-footed  thought. 

Arthur  Ransome. 


HOW  THE  PEEEAGE  FELL. 


It  has  been  more  like  a  bull-fight  than  anything  else,  or  perhaps 
the  bull-baiting,  almost  to  the  death,  which  went  on  in  England 
in  days  of  old.  For  the  Peerage  is  not  quite  dead,  but  sore 
stricken,  robbed  of  its  high  functions,  propped  up  and  left  standing 
to  flatter  the  fools  and  the  snobs,  a  kind  of  painted  screen,  or  a 
cardboard  fortification,  armed  with  cannon  which  cannot  be 
discharged  for  fear  they  bring  it  down  about  the  defenders’  ears. 
And  in  the  end  it  was  all  effected  so  simply,  so  easily  could  the 
bull  be  induced  to  charge.  A  rag  was  waved,  first  here,  then 
there,  and  the  dogs  barked.  That  was  all. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  Everybody  knows 
now  that  with  the  motley  groups  of  growing  strength  arrayed 
against  them  it  behoved  the  Peers  to  walk  warily,  to  look  askance 
at  the  cloaks  trailed  before  them,  to  realise  the  danger  of  accepting 
challenges,  however  righteous  the  cause  might  be.  But  no 
amount  of  prudence  could  have  postponed  the  catastrophe  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  indeed  the  House  of  Lords  had  become  an 
anachronism.  Everything  had  changed  since  the  days  when  it 
had  its  origin,  when  its  members  were  Peers  of  the  King,  not 
only  in  name  but  almost  in  power,  princes  of  principalities,  earls 
of  earldoms,  barons  of  baronies.  Then  they  were  4n  a  way 
enthroned,  representing  all  the  people  of  the  territories  they 
dominated,  the  people  they  led  in  war  and  ruled  in  peace.  They 
came  together  as  magnates  of  the  land,  sitting  in  an  Upper  House 
as  Lords  of  the  shire,  even  as  the  Knights  of  the  shire  sat  in 
the  Commons.  And  this  continued  long  after  the  feudal  system 
had  passed  away,  carried  on  not  only  by  the  force  of  tradition, 
but  by  a  sentiment  of  respect  and*  real  affection  ;  for  these  feelings 
were  common  enough  until  designing  men  laid  themselves  out 
to  destroy  them. 

Many  things  combined  to  make  the  last  phase  pass  quickly. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  Peerage  could  long  survive  the  Eeform 
Bill,  for  it  took  from  the  great  families  their  pocket  boroughs, 
and  so  much  of  their  influence.  And  there  followed  hard  upon 
it  the  educational  effect  of  new  facilities  for  exchange  of  ideas,  the 
railway  trains,  the  penny  post  and  the  halfpenny  paper,  together 
with  the  centralisation  of  general  opinion  and  all  government 
which  has  resulted  therefrom.  But  above  all  reasons  were  the 
loss  of  the  qualifying  ancestral  lands,  a  link  with  the  soil ; 
and  the  ennobling  of  landless  men.  Once  divorced  from  its 
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influence  over  some  country-side  a  peerage  resting  on  heredity  was 
doomed ;  for  no  one  can  defend  a  system  w^hereby  men  of  no 
exceptional  ability,  representative  of  nothing,  are  legislators  by 
inheritance.  Should  we  summon  to  a  conclave  of  the  nations  a 
King  who  had  no  kingdom?  But  the  pity  of  it!  Not  only  the 
break  with  eight  centuries  of  history — nay,  more,  for  when  had 
not  every  King  his  Council  of  notables? — not  only  the  loss  of 
picturesqueness  and  sentiment  and  lofty  aim,  but  the  certainty, 
the  appalling  certainty,  that,  when  an  aristocracy  of  birth  falls, 
it  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  character  or  intellect,  but  an  aristocracy 
— save  the  mark — of  money,  which  is  bound  to  take  its  place. 

Five  short  years  and  four  rejected  measures  I  Glance  back  over 
it  all.  The  wild  blood  on  both  sides,  and  the  cunning  on  one. 
The  foolish  comfortable  words  spoken  in  every  drawing-room 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  “Yes,  they  are  terrible  :  w^hat  a 
lot  of  harm  they  would  do  if  they  could.  Thank  God  we  have  a 
House  of  Lords.”  Think  now  that  this  was  commonplace  con¬ 
versation  only  three  short  years  ago  1  And  all  the  time  the  ears 
of  the  masses  were  being  poisoned.  Week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  some  laughed  but  others  toiled.  The  laughers,  like 
the  French  nobles  before  the  Kevolution,  said  contemptuously, 
“They  will  not  dare.”  Why  should  they  not?  There  were  men 
among  them  for  whom  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  no  sanctity. 
And  then,  when  the  combinations  w'ere  complete,  when 
those  who  stood  out  had  been  kicked — there  can  be  no 
other  word — into  compliance,  the  blow's  fell  quickly.  A 
Budget  was  ingeniously  prepared  for  rejection,  and,  the  Lords 
falling  into  the  trap,  the  storm  broke,  wdth  its  hurricane 
of  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  We  had  one  election  which  was 
inconclusive.  Then  befell  the  death  of  King  Edward.  There 
was  a  second  election,  carefully  engineered  and  prepared  for, 
rushed  upon  a  nation  which  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  other  side.  The  Government  had  out-manoeuvred  the 
Opposition  and  muzzled  them  to  the  last  moment  in  a  Conference 
sworn  to  secrecy.  It  was  remarkably  clever  and  incredibly  un¬ 
scrupulous.  They  won  again.  They  had  not  increased  their 
numbers,  but  they  had  maintained  their  position,  and  this  time 
their  victory,  however  achieved,  could  not  be  gainsaid.  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  lull,  only  some  vague  talk  of  “guarantees,” 
asserted,  scoffed  at  and  denied,  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country  was  in  arrears,  and  the  Coronation,  with  all  its  pomp  of 
circumstance  and  power,  all  its  mediaeval  splendour  and  appeal  to 
history  and  sentiment,  turned  peojde’s  thoughts  elsewhere. 

And  then,  on  the  day  the  pageantry  closed,  Mr.  Asquith  launched 
his  Thunderbolt.  Few  men  living  will  ever  learn  the  true  story 
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of  the  guarantees,  suffice  it  that  somehow  he  had  secured  them. 
Whatever  the  resistance  of  the  Second  Chamber  might  be,  it  could 
be  overborne.  At  his  dictation  the  Constitution  was  to  fall. 
There  was  no  escape ;  the  Bill  must  surely  pass.  It  rested  with 
the  Lords  themselves  whether  they  should  bow  their  heads  to 
the  inevitable,  humbly  or  proudly,  contemptuously  or  savagely — 
characterise  it  as  you  will — or  whether  there  should  be  red  trouble 
first. 

Surely  never  in  our  time  has  there  been  a  situation  of  higher 
psychological  interest,  for  never  before  have  we  seen  a  body  of 
some  six  hundred  exceptional  men  called  on  to  take  each  his 
individual  line  upon  a  subject  which  touched  him  to  the  core. 

I  say  “individual  line”  and  “exceptional  men.”  Does  either 
adjective  require  defending? 

The  Peers  are  not  a  regiment,  they  are  still  independent  entities, 
with  all  the  faults  and  virtues  which  this  implies ;  free  gentlemen 
subject  to  no  discipline,  responsible  to  God  and  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  alone.  At  times  they  may  combine  on  questions  which 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  right,  their  sentiment,  perhaps  some 
may  say  their  self-interest ;  but  this  was  no  case  for  combination. 
Here  was  a  sword  pointed  at  each  man’s  breast.  What  under 
the  circumstances  was  to  be  his  individual  line  of  conduct? 

And  who  will  deny  the  word  “exceptional”?  To  a  seventh 
of  them  it  must  perforce  be  applicable,  for  they  have  been  specially 
selected  to  serve  in  an  Upper  House.  And  to  the  rest,  those  who 
sit  by  inheritance,  does  it  not  apply  even  more?  It  is  not  what 
they  have  done  in  life.  This  was  no  question  of  capacity  or 
achievement.  By  the  accident  of  birth  alone  they  had  been  put 
in  a  position  different  from  other  men.  How  shall  each  in  his 
wisdom  or  his  folly  interpret  that  well-worn  motto  which  still 
has  virtue  both  to  quicken  and  control,  “Noblesse  oblige”? 

Very  curious  indeed  was  the  result.  It  is  useless  to  consider 
the  preliminaries,  the  pronouncements,  the  meetings,  the 
campaign  which  raged  for  a  fortnight  in  the  Press  both  by  letter 
and  leading  article.  It  is  even  useless  to  try  and  discover  who, 
if  anybody,  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  was  the  original  bone 
of  contention.  Its  merits  and  defects  were  hardly  debated.  On 
that  fateful  10th  of  August  the  House  of  Lords  split  into  three 
groups  on  quite  a  different  point.  The  King’s  Government  had 
seized  on  the  King’s  Prerogative  and  uttered  threats.  Should 
they  or  should  they  not  be  constrained  to  make  good  their  threats, 
and  use  it  ? 

The  first  group  said — 

“Yes.  They  have  betrayed  the  Constitution  and  disgraced  their 
position.  Let  their  crime  be  brought  home  to  them  and  to  the 
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world.  All  is  lost  for  us  except  honour.  Shall  we  lose  that  also? 
To  the  last  gasp  we  will  insist  on  our  amendments.” 

The  second  group  said — 

“No.  They  have  indeed  betrayed  the  Constitution  and  dis¬ 
graced  their  position,  but  why  add  to  this  disaster  the  destruction 
of  what  remains  to  safeguard  the  Empire.  We  protest  and  with¬ 
draw,  washing  our  hands  of  the  whole  business  for  the  moment. 
But  our  time  will  come.” 

The  third  group  said — 

“No.  We  do  not  desire  the  King’s  Prerogative  to  be  used. 
We  will  prevent  any  need  for  its  exercise.  The  Bill  shall  go 
through  without  it.” 

And,  the  second  group  abstaining,  by  seventeen  votes  the  last 
prevailed  against  the  first.  But  whether  ever  before  a  victory 
was  won  by  so  divided  a  host,  or  ever  a  measure  carried  by  men 
who  so  profoundly  disapproved  of  it,  let  those  judge  who  read 
the  scathing  Protest,  inscribed  in  due  form  in  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  one  who  went  into  that  lobby.  Lord 
Bosebery,  the  only  living  Peer  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  print  here  more  than  the  tenth  and  last 
paragraph  of  this  tremendous  indictment.  It  runs  ; — 

“Because  the  whole  transaction  tends  to  bring  discredit  on 
our  country  and  its  institutions.” 

How  under  these  extraordinary  circumstances  did  the  Peerage 
take  sides,  old  blood  and  new  blood,  the  governing  families  and 
the  so-called  “backwoodsmen,”  they  who  were  carving  their 
own  names,  and  they  who  relied  upon  the  inheritance  of  names 
carved  by  others? 


The  first  group,  the  “No-Surrender  Peers,”  mustered  114  in 
the  division.  Two  Bishops  were  among  them,  Bangor  and 
Worcester,  and  the  following  distinguished  list  of  peers,  first  of 
their  line  :  — 

Earls.  Viscounts. 

Halsbury.  Llandaff. 

Koberts.  Milner. 

Barons. 

Atkinson. 

Hothfield. 

Leith  of  Fyvie. 

Merthyr. 

Northcote. 

Stanmore. 
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When  the  story  of  our  times  is  written  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  few  walks  of  life  in  which  some  one  of  these  has  not  borne 
an  honourable  part. 

Then  at  a  bound  we  are  transported  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Less 
than  two  months  ago,  when  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster 
rang  to  the  shouts,  “God  Save  King  George,”  five  Lords  of 
Parliament  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  kissed  the  King’s 
cheek,  and  did  homage,  each  as  the  chief  of  his  rank  and  repre¬ 
senting  every  noble  of  it.  They  are  all  here  :  — 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  premier  Peer  of 
England,  head  of  the  great  house  of  Howard,  a  name  that  for 
five  centuries  has  held  its  own  ivith  highest  honour. 

The  Marquess  of  Winchester,  head  of  the  Paulets,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  man  who  for  three  long  years  held  Basing  House  for 
the  King  against  all  the  forces  which  Cromwell  could  muster ; 
but  descended  also  from  that  earlier  Marquess  of  Tudor  creation, 
who,  when  he  w^as  asked  how  in  those  troublous  times  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  retaining  the  post  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  replied,  “By 
being  a  willow  and  not  an  oak.”  To-day  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  head  of  the  Talbots,  a  race  far  famed 
alike  in  camp  and  field  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets. 

The  Viscount  Falkland,  representative  of  that  noble  Cavalier 
who  fell  at  Newhury. 

The  Baron  Mowbray  and  Segrave  and  Stourton,  titles  which 
carry  us  back  almost  to  the  days  of  the  Great  Charter. 

Nor  does  the  feudal  train  end  there.  We  see  also — 

A  St.  Maur,  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  family  has  aged  since 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  men  scoffed  at  it  as  new. 

A  Clinton,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

A  Percy,  Duke  and  heir  of  Northumberland,  a  name  of  high 
romance. 

A  De  Burgh,  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

A  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  twenty-sixth  Earl,  and  head  of 
a  house  which  for  eight  centuries  has  stood  on  the  steps  of 
thrones. 

A  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

An  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  an  earldom  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity. 

A  Plunkett,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

\  Hay,  Earl  of  Erroll,  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland. 

A  Brabazon,  Earl  of  Meath. 

A  Lumley,  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

Two  Frasers,  Lords  Saltoun  and  Lovat,  Lord  Sinclair,  Lord 
Bagot,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  many  another, 
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And  if  we  come  to  later  days  we  have  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
head  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Russell ;  the  Dukes  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Westminster,  heirs  of  capacity  and  good  fortune ; 
Lords  Bute  and  Salisbury,  descendants  of  Prime  Ministers ;  and 
not  only  Lord  Selborne,  but  Lords  Bathurst  and  Coventry, 
Hardwicke  and  Eosslyn,  representatives  of  past  Lord  Chancellors. 

These,  and  others  such  as  they,  inheritors  of  traditions  bred  in 
their  very  bones,  spurning  the  suggestion  that  they  should  purchase 
the  uncontamination  of  the  Peerage  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
principles,  fought  the  question  to  the  end.  If  they  asked  for  a 
motto,  surely  theirs  would  have  been,  "Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne 
que  pourra.” 


And  then  the  other  group,  the  “Surrender  Peers,”  the  Majority 
of  131 ,  indeed  an  odd  mixture ,  amongst  them  the  bravest  of  men  ; 
dissenting,  some  we  know,  most  of  them  w^e  believe,  from  the  Bill 
in  favour  of  which  they  were  voting.  Here  w^ere  the  two  Arch¬ 

bishops  and  eleven  Bishops  :  — 

Canterbury.  Hereford. 

York.  Lichfield. 

Ripon. 

Bath  and  Wells.  St.  Asaph. 

Birmingham .  Southwell . 

Carlisle.  Wakefield. 

Chester.  Winchester. 

Let  the  Archbishop  of  York,  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  Government  and  reckoned  as  one  of  their  strong  supporters, 
speak  his  mind  : — 

‘‘He  regarded  both  the  Bill  and  the  policy  which  had  led  up  to  it 
as  the  record  of  a  great  failure  to  use  a  unique  opportunity.” 

And  again  : — 


‘‘The  proposals  of  the  Government  would  lower  the  prestige  of  this 
House  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  at  a  time  when  the 
prestige  of  any  Second  Chumber  was  a  thing  to  be  prized.” 

And  lastly  : — 


‘‘Let  it  not  be  said  that  his  vote  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
or  of  their  policy.  To  say  that  would  be  to  place  on  his  action  an  interpre¬ 
tation  which  he  had  expressly  and  publicly  disowned  before  giving  his 
vote.  He  would  give  th.at  vote  with  great  reluctance;  but  there  were  times 
when  it  might  require  a  higher  courage,  when  it  might  win  a  truer  victory, 
to  restrain  one’s  feelings,  however  strong,  than  to  relieve  them,  times  w’hen 
in  the  service  of  the  King  and  of  the  country  ‘  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.’” 

Little  wonder  that  after  words  like  these  the  whip  was  cracked 
to  keep  quiet  the  Government  pack,  the  21  who  hold  office,  and  the 
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37  others  whose  nobility  is  not  yet  five  years  old.  What  their 
opinions  are,  what  the  principles  which  influenced  their  votes, 
approval  of  the  Bill,  gratitude  to  the  Government  for  favours 
received  or  to  come,  dislike  of  the  commoner  herd  who  were  to 
be  brought  in  to  cheapen  their  honour,  or  desire  to  save  the 
Crown  from  further  indignity  at  the  hands  of  their  leaders,  no  man 
can  tell.  The  huntsmen  alone  spoke ;  the  pack,  those  days,  ran 
mute.  The  ordinary  books  of  reference  wdll  supply  their  names, 
and  their  pedigrees. 

And  of  the  sixty  others,  half  of  them  Unionists,  what  is  there 
to  say?  In  contradistinction  to  those  who  voted  for  “No  Sur¬ 
render”  throughout  the  group  we  have  little  historic  blood,  and 
almost  none  that  can  be  classed  as  feudal.  There  is  the  Marquess 
of  Ailsa,  Earl  of  Cassillis  in  Scotland,  head  of  the  Kennedys ;  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton ;  the  Earl  of  Moray,  descended  of  the 
Regent,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  half-brother;  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  a 
Viceroy  and  the  son  of  a  Viceroy;  Viscount  Mountgarret,  a  cadet 
of  the  Butlers ;  Viscount  Cobham,  the  eldest  of  the  distinguished 
brotherhood  of  Lyttelton  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  ancient  families  of 
Pelham  and  Molyneux  and  Lambton. 

A  few  w’ell-known  names  remain.  It  is  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence  that,  if  the  tenderers  of  homage  in  the  Abbey  were 
in  the  one  lobby,  the  four  Knights  of  the  Garter,  chosen 
to  stand  about  the  King,  to  hold  a  canopy  above  his  head 
and  shield  him,  were  in  the  other.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
expressed  himself  freely,  and  his  protest  is  on  record  for  all  time. 
Lord  Cadogan,  a  veteran  of  Cabinet  rank  on  the  Unionist  side, 
voted  in  silence.  Lord  Minto,  head  of  the  Border  family  of 
Elliot,  so  famous  in  the  last  century  for  its  administrative  capacity, 
and  himself  a  Viceroy,  though  he  went  into  that  lobby,  has 
written,  “I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  abhorrence  of  the  Parliament 
Bill,  and  of  the  methods  adopted  to  enforce  it.” 

Bat  no  w^ords  in  speech  or  letter  will  go  down  more  surely  to 
postpritv  than  those  spoken  by  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  the  Master 
of  the  Government  pack  :  “The  whole  business,  I  frankly  admit, 
is  odious  to  me.” 

And  so  we  pass  to  the  group  who  abstained,  the  great  mass  of 
the  Peerage,  too  proud  to  wrangle  where  they  could  not  win,  too 
wise  to  knock  their  heads  uselessly  against  a  wall,  too  loyal  not 
to  do  their  utmost  to  spare  their  King.  More  than  three  hundred 
followed  Lord  Lansdowne’s  lead,  taking  for  their  motto,  perhaps, 
the  “Cavendo  tutus”  of  his  son-in-law.  And  still  there  was  fiery 
blood  among  them,  and  strong  men  swelling  with  righteous 
indignation.  There  w’ere  Gay  Gordons,  as  well  as  a  cautious 
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Cavendish,  an  Irish  Beresford  to  quicken  a  Dutch  Bentinck,  and 
a  Graham  of  Montrose  as  well  as  a  Campbell  of  Argyll.  Three 
Earls,  Pembroke,  Powis,  and  Carnarvon,  represented  the  cultured 
family  of  Herbert,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  we  see  six  Peers  of  the  doughty  Douglas  blood.  Lord 
Curzon  found  by  his  side  three  other  Curzons,  and  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  three  Murrays  from  the  slopes  of  the  Grampians.  There 
were  many-acred  potentates,  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Hamilton  and  Rutland,  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Leicester,  and  Lord 
Lonsdale,  and  names  redolent  of  history,  a  Butler,  Marquess  of 
Ormonde,  a  Cecil,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  the  representative  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Lord  Burleigh,  and  a  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  a  name 
which  to  this  day  stirs  Lancashire  blood.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
tactics,  then  Earl  Nelson  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  they  were  backed  by  seven  others  whose  peerages  had  been 
won  in  battle  on  land  or  sea  in  the  course  of  the  last  century ; 
while  if  the  Law  should  be  considered,  there  were  nine 
descendants  of  Lord  Chancellors.  Coming  to  more  recent  times, 
there  w^as  the  son  of  John  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  and  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  the  poet.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Lister,  and  Lords  Rothschild,  Aldenham, 
and  Revelstoke.  What  need  to  mention  more?  for  there  were 
men  representative  of  every  interest  in  every  quarter ;  but  if  we 
wish  to  close  this  list  with  two  names  which  might  seem  to  link 
together  the  Constitutional  history  of  these  islands,  let  us  note 
that  there  was  agreement  as  to  action  between  Viscount  Peel, 
the  sole  surviving  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Lord  Wrottesley,  the  head  of  the  only  family  which  can  claim 
as  of  its  name  and  blood  one  of  the  original  Knights  of  the  Garter. 


What  more  is  there  to  say?  .\s,  nearly  tw'o  years  ago,  w-e  stood 
round  the  telegraph  boards  watching  the  election  results  coming 
in,  many  of  us  saw  that  the  Peerage  was  falling.  The  end  has 
come  quicker  than  we  expected.  The  Empire  may  repent,  a 
new  Constitution  may  spring  into  being,  and  there  may  be  raised 
again  a  Second  Chamber  destined  to  be  far  stronger  than  that 
which  has  passed,  but  it  will  never  be  the  proud  House  of  Peers 
far-famed  in  English  history. 


George  S.  C.  Sw inton. 


SOME  WRITERS  OF  THE  CELTIC  RENAISSANCE. 

Whatever  develops  the  genius  of  Ireland,  must  in  the  most  effectual  way 
benefit  her,  and  in  Ireland's  genius  I  have  long  been  a  strong  believer. — 
ArBREY  DE  Verb. 

I 

It  has  perhaps  hitherto  been  a  misfortune  m  Ireland’s  inner 
development  that  her  life  has  been  largely  lived  either  in  the  past 
or  in  the  future.  Poets,  writers,  orators — appointed  thinkers  for 
the  people — have  spent  their  enthusiasm  on  the  days  of  the  Red 
Branch — 

Beyond  the  misty  space 
Of  twice  a  thousand  years, — 

or  have  pointed  towards  a  to-morrow,  when 

Ireland  shall  be  free, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ! — 

iris-tinted  with  the  glamour  of  the  unknown.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Looking-glass  :  “Jam  yesterday  and  jam  to¬ 
morrow,  but  never  jam  to-day.” 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  there  have  been  stirrings 
of  another  nature.  A  group  of  young  Irishmen  has  discovered 
Ireland  to  a  world  hitherto  scarcely  more  than  geographically  (or 
politically)  conscious  of  it,  and  has  presented  its  literature  and 
life  in  a  new  aspect.  This  Irish  Literary  Revival  seeks  and  finds 
inspiration  in  the  legends  and  romances  belonging  to  Gaelic 
Ireland ;  these  recitals  are  no  longer  lovely  songs  of  one  who 
can  play  well  upon  an  instrument;  human,  and  Celtic  human 
nature  in  them  being  interpreted  by  modern  thought,  dis¬ 
sected  with  all  the  moderns’  skill  of  analysis.  To  do  this  the 
discoverers  have  sat  among  the  people  by  the  jewel-red  turfs, 
or  tramped  with  them  down  the  roads  “  making  foi-  water  like  an 
otter.”  Portraits  of  a  Gerard  Douw  fidelity  have  been  in  consequence 
given  to  the  world,  things  Irish  in  thought  and  action  have  had 
coherence  rendered  to  them ,  but  the  movement  has  had  further- 
reaching  results  in  rousing  mental  affinities  in  the  Celtic 
consciousness.  These  discoverers  have  not  only  connected  heroic 
Ireland  with  the  twentieth  century,  but  they  have  connected 
Ireland  with  Ireland.  “The  call  of  the  Blood”  has  gone  out 
through  the  land,  and  the  freedom  of  thought  which  is  synonymous 
with  national  literature  has  sprung  up  in  answer. 

In  great  movements  the  hour  and  the  man  are  needed.  Mr. 
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George  Moore  has  it  that  the  hour  is  striking.  “Art,”  he  writes, 
“is  produced  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  when  national  enthusiasm 
is  awakening.  Ireland  is  just  beginning  to  find  her  way  into 
easy  subsistence.”  “John  Eglinton  ”  has  pointed  out  in  his  Bards 
and  Saints — those  essays  which  are  polished  cubes  of  thought — 
that  in  the  enforced  quiet  contingent  on  the  penal  regulations, 
“Gaelic  Ireland  at  length  achieved  in  its  own  despite  something 
like  unity.”  No  longer  the  shuttlecock  of  conflicting  politics,  rent 
between  Eapparees  and  planters,  one  day  petitioning  for  union  with 
England,  the  next  praying  for  a  French  wind,  Ireland  had  at 
last  leisure  to  think.  That  her  thoughts  were  tinged  with 
the  lingering  atmosphere  of  conflict,  that,  from  the  days  of 
the  Drapier  correspondence  dowm,  the  field  of  letters  in  Ireland 
should  be  an  arena  rather  than  a  Parnassus,  has  been  prejudicial 
to  the  evolution  of  a  literature,  shackled  inevitably  also  by  the  bi¬ 
lingual  diflBculty,  the  mind  of  the  people  cloaked  in  a  tongue  not 
understanded  by  the  learned  professions.  The  set-back  finally 
experienced  after  the  Union  had  practically  wiped  out  Dublin  as 
a  capital  had  its  share  in  retarding  the  grow’th  of  literature 
by  half  a  century.  Yet  the  leaven  once  mixed  in  the  meal 
never  ceased  wholly  to  work,  till  in  1890  the  man  destined 
as  none  heretofore  to  serve  Celtic  literature,  prophesied  an  Irish 
literary  revival,  “making  ready  to  show  itself  in  the  first  lull  in 
politics.” 

With  these  words  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  dawn  of  the  Celtic 
Renaissance  was  ushered  in.  Mr.  Yeats  himself  has  told  us  that 
a  Young  Ireland  Society  first  moved  him  to  jealousy  for  Irish 
literature,  and  the  adventure  could  hardly  have  been  laid  on 
one  better  equipped  for  it.  Poet,  mystic,  essayist,  he  possesses 
also  the  leader’s  attribute  of  organisation,  and  the  scarcely  less 
necessary  gift  of  “collar-work,”  together  with  appreciation  for 
the  achievements  of  others.  In  his  owm  words,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  “making  a  style  which  w’ould  not  be  an  English 
style,  and  yet  w'ould  be  musical  and  full  of  colour,”  the  vocalising, 
as  it  were,  the  pulsations  of  Ireland’s  heart. 

That  the  school  of  thought  thus  inaugurated  should  pos.sess 
common  characteristics  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  certain. 
“  Incapacite  de  honheur,  incapaciU  d' action,  telle  a  toujours  eU 
la  malediction  du  Celt;  et  le  refuge — le  songe,  VHernel  songe,” 
writes  Henri  Potez,  and  with  truth.  The  simple  faith  of  a  people 
who  never  quite  outgrow  their  childlikeness,  sees— 

Earth  crammed  with  heaven. 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, — 

but  imagination  with  them  is,  to  borrow  0.  W.  Holmes’s  phrase, 
“diabolised”  as  well  as  spiritualised.  In  the  Celtic  Twilight, 
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Tir-na-n’Og^  glistens  as  brightly  as  the  golden  heavens,  the 
idea  has  no  more  distinct  apprehension  of  saints  and  angels  than 
of  Meave  holding  court  in  some  thorn-set  “royalty,”  or  of  the 
fairy  folk — those  in  naming  whom  there’s  danger — luring  mortals 
away  from  the  warmth  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  only  the  “little 
people  ”  who  beset  this  sixth  sense ;  other  shapes  detach  them¬ 
selves  faintly  from  the  mystery  that  welters  around  all  existence 
except  the  actual  moment,  powers  and  presences  bearing  them¬ 
selves  with  that  slight  unfriendliness  which  the  flesh  would  seem 
to  inspire  between  the  tangible  and  the  intangible.  Mr,  Yeats, 
in  a  delightful  passage,  quotes  the  difficulties  of  home-going  at 
night  in  a  certain  village  : 

“By  the  Cross !  how  shall  I  go?  If  I  pass  the  hill  of  Dunboy. 
ould  Captain  Burney  may  look  out  on  me ;  if  I  go  round  by  the 
water  and  up  by  the  steps,  there  is  the  headless  one  and  another 
on  the  Quays,  and  a  new  one  under  the  old  churchyard  wall !  If 
I  go  right  round  the  other  way,  Mrs,  Stewart  is  appearing  at 
Hillside  gate,  and  the  devil  himself  is  in  the  hospital  lane !  ” 

Vernon  Lee  remarks  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  that  his  unsophisti¬ 
cated  literary  taste  “is  eminently  ideal  and  romantic.  .  .  .  His 
tales  are  all  of  kings,  princesses,  winged  horses,  and  so  forth  ;  his 
songs  are  almost  without  exception  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  etc. 
Such  things  .  .  .  retain  for  the  country  folk  the  vague  charm  of 
belonging  to  a  sphere  of  the  marvellous,  hence  they  are  repeated 
with  almost  religious  servility.”  This  same  is  largely  true  of  the 
Celt.  To  the  literary  faculty  thus  sensitised  by  heredity  and 
nature,  romance  and  folk-lore  are  important  elements  in  develop¬ 
ment,  with  a  tw'o-fold  result  :  the  one — a  danger  of  infusing  a 
provinciality  into  the  movement,  scarcely  more  than  looms  at 
present — but  the  other,  the  exclusion  of  that  realism,  “la  nostalgic 
de  la  houe”  which  has  so  regrettably  entered  into  modern  art, 
is  already  a  marked  feature,  recalling  that  instinctive  purity  is 
an  Irish  quality.  Blood  is  red,  men  and  women  love  and  hate 
immensely,  with  Irish  writers  (Mr.  Yeats  insists  on  the  want  of 
perspective  in  Celtic  passions),  but  the  growing  discoloration  of 
wounds,  the  ulceration  of  a  soul,  is  not  formally  studied  ;  the  cult 
of  the  ugly  here,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  finds  no  high 
priests. 

A  certain  half-formulated  Pantheism  possesses  Celtic  genius 
also.  Horatio  Sheafe  Krans,  in  his  admirable  essay  in  the  Men 
of  Letters  Series,  has  pointed  out  that  mysticism  and  symbolism 
underlie  much  of  Yeats’  work;  beneath  his  wand,  primroses 
become  “dear  golden  folk,”  sun  and  moon,  wood  and  stream,  “the 
mystical  brotherhood,”  the  reed  of  Coolaney  such  an  oracle  as 
(1)  The  Fairy  Country. 
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shuddered  in  Dodona’s  oak.  Among  the  minor  versifiers  this 
bent  is  even  more  marked  :  winds,  vraters,  every  mood  of  the  day 
have  individual  personality  ;  suggesting  an  after-thought  of  the  old 
nature-worship  lingering  yet  about  the  fjords  and  glens  of  the  island , 
where  Druidism  never  became  quite  a  conquest  of  Christianity.  It 
is  an  off-shoot  of  this  characteristic  that  nature  should  be  treated  in 
a  subjective  aspect,  its  forces  sympathetic  with  the  condition  of 
mind  of  the  human,  these  younger  children  of  creation.  The 
brown  wind  of  Connacht  lends  itself  to  voice  the  cry  of  the 
drowned  lover  of  Mairgread  Ban ;  the  withered  leaves  flutter  in 
unison  with  a  heart  chilled  by  age ;  in  Miss  Varian’s  cycle  of 
Irish  Plays,  “the  trees  swing  out  and  wave  their  mighty  arms 
as  though  the  battle  fury  of  Emer’s  jealousy  had  stirred  all  life 
to  sympathy.” 

A  vague  melancholy  is  yet  another  feature  of  this  Renaissance , 
possibly  in  reaction  from  the  “Man  from  Galway”  type,  regarded 
for  too  long  as  Ireland’s  representative.  Melancholy,  as  an 
attitude,  not  a  mood,  would  appear,  like  the  Goths,  to  have  invaded 
the  w’orld  from  the  North,  the  region  of  six  months’  wdnter  and 
recurrent  mournings  for  Balder  echoing  from  Valhalla ;  the  sad¬ 
ness  which  is  the  undertow  of  the  Celtic  temperament  has  little  in 
common  with  the  strenuous  Scandinavian  gloom.  The  eternal 
child  in  the  Celt  abandons  himself  readily  to  grief,  vicarious  or 
otherwise — accompanied  often,  and  worked  off  occasionally,  by 
those  extravagant  demonstrations  which  Yeats’  Elizabethan 
termed  to  “weep  Irish  ”  :  but  the  child-buoyancy  is  its  counterpart 
in  the  Irishman — with  his  Spanish  faith  in  to-morrotc — 

The  weary  wiud  might  take  the  roof, 

The  rain  might  lay  the  com, 

We’d  up  and  look  for  betther  luck. 

About  the  morrow’s  morn. 

When,  however,  justified  by  occasion,  the  sorrow  and  the 
sympathy  are  tnie  and  tender,  as  in  Yeats’  Lamentation  of 
the  Old  Pensioner  : 

I  had  a  chair  on  every  hearth, 

Where  no  one  turned  to  see. 

With,  “Look  at  that  old  fellow  there. 

And  who  may  he  he?  ’’ 

And  therefore  do  I  wander  now. 

And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 

The  roadside  trees  keep  murmuring, 

Ah,  wherefore  murmur  ye? 

As  in  the  old  days  long  gone  by. 

Green  oak  and  poplar  tree? 

The  well-known  faces  are  all  gone. 

And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 
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II 

Tlie  story  of  the  Siege  Perilous  has  nowhere  been  more  ably 
illustrated  than  in  William  Butler  Yeats.  For,  “losing  himself” 
in  his  endeavour  to  organise  a  national  literature,  he  has 
engraved  his  name  on  the  Poets’  corner  of  the  world.  His 
lyrics  of  the  soil  possess  the  charm  of  nature,  in  sentiment  and 
expression  directly  opposed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  erotic  poems 
and  dramas,  in  which  the  characters  appear  rather  types  of 
humanity  than  men  and  women  flushed  with  individual  life,  and 
the  occult  note  ringing  through  the  whole  sets  us  remembering 
that  in  his  time  Mr.  Yeats  has  been  a  disciple  of  magic  white 
and  black,  and  has  come  into  touch  with  names  which  awake 
memories  of  dim  great  Babylon  and  the  enchantments  of  mages 
long  since  dust  in  desert  sands. 

A  writer  has  said  that  it  would  seem  as  though  all  mysticism 
— pagan,  philosophic,  Christian — were  the  same  method  of 
thought  under  various  forms.  When  the  author  of  Ideas  of  Good 
and  Evil  speaks  of  “our  memories  being  part  of  one  great  memory, 
the  memory  of  Nature  herself,”  he  acknowledges  such  belief  to 
be  related  to  the  central  idea  of  mysticism  and  a  two-fold  action  at 
work  in  the  universe — the  speeding  forth  the  divine  force  into 
creation  and  the  striving  upward  of  the  divine  force  to  be  re-united 
to  its  source.  This  creed  is  the  clue  to  much  of  Mr.  Yeats’  best 
work,  instinct  as  it  is  with  apprehension  of  the  divine  powers 
which  for  him  people  bog  and  rath ,  the  rushes  of  the  lough  or  the 
thoughts  of  the  land.  The  insight  which  enabled  a  young  bachelor 
to  write  a  “Cradle  Song”  thrilling  with  a  woman’s  sentiment  for 
the  babyhood  of  her  baby — 

I  kiss  you  and  kiss  you, 

My  pigeon,  my  own; 

Ah,  how  I  shall  miss  you. 

Dear,  when  you  are  grown - 

interprets  equally  well  the  soulless  unrest  of  the  folk  of  the  Sihhe  ^ 
and  their  impatience  of  a  world  full  of  weeping,  or  of  the  loyalty 
owed  by  mortals  to  the  Divine  Love,  the  symbol  of  which  is  only 
to  the  incomplete  fairy  vision  the  “tortured  Thing!” 

Yeats’  mental  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  listening,  to 
voices  within  as  without.  What  this  Celtic  artist  has  written  of 
Shelley  would  appear  true  of  himself ;  he  has  “  allowed  the  sub¬ 
conscious  life  to  lay  hands  so  firmly  on  the  rudder  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,”  that  the  ship  of  his  thought  sails  strange  seas,  and  flotsam 
from  unknown  shores  clings  about  the  keel.  Such  soul-experiences 

(1)  Fairies. 
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lay  his  writings  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity  from  a  world 
which  likes  to  read  as  it  runs ;  but  Yeats’  mysticism  rarely 
resembles  the  vague — snare  in  which  the  minor  symbolists  are 
often  taken.  This  Irishman  has  served  Symbolism  as  others  of 
its  followers  have  failed  to  do.  Eealising  that  the  quest  of  the 
sensation,  to  be  worth  following,  must  lead  upwards  and  not 
downwards,  he,  unlike  Verlaine  or  De  Nerval,  has  kept  sanity 
moral  and  mental,  gathering  “the  Lily  of  High  Truth  and  the 
Eose  of  Far-sought  Beauty,”  where  some  have  followed  “wander¬ 
ing  fires  lost  in  the  quagmire.”  This  conviction  of  Truth  and 
Beauty  appears  to  be  Yeats’  special  message  to  his  generation.  A 
singularly  pleasant  style  aids  his  task  of  expression  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  where  a  web  of  culture  and  a  certain  vatve  simplicity  is 
shot  through  with  humour  and  a  very  subtle  irony,  the  whole 
illumined  not  by  “the  lamp”  but  by  a  charm  as  of  firelight  in  the 
gloaming. 

Krans  classifies  the  Celtic  school  of  which  Yeats  is  the  prophet 
into  groups,  and  though  the  members  frequently  interchange  tasks, 
they  are  thus  more  easily  dealt  with.  First  of  these  come  the  trans¬ 
lators,  more  honourable  perhaps  than  any  others,  in  a  literature 
which  literally  must  look  into  the  pit  whence  it  is  digged.  Trans¬ 
lation  indeed  inadequately  describes  the  achievement — first 
touched  over  a  century  ago  by  Charlotte  Brooke — of  resuscitating 
an  almost  moribund  language,  history,  mythology,  and  literature  ; 
recovering,  from  manuscripts  buried  in  libraries  over-seas  or  stored 
for  “kindling”  in  garrets  and  cabins  at  home,  from  the  lips  of 
the  people  or  in  half-forgotten  beliefs,  “Ireland’s  contribution 
to  the  primeval  literature  of  the  world.”  Foremost  amongst 
such  toilers  is  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  whose  literary  history  has 
been  reckoned  the  first  attempt  to  write  comprehensive 
annals  of  Celtic  literature,  and  whose  renderings  of  love- 
songs  and  ranns  are  neither  the  less  true  nor  charming  for 
being,  on  his  own  confession,  indebted  to  guesswork,  “no  dic¬ 
tionary  or  living  man  being  able  to  interpret  certain  words  in 
the  originals.”  IMr.  Standish  Hayes  O’Grady,  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Hutton,  and  T.  W.  Eolleston,  are  others  in  this 
large  and  scholarly  group ;  Eleanor  Hull  also  doing  incalculably 
good  work  by  text-books,  store-houses  of  information  ;  while  Miss 
Margaret  Stokes’  services  to  archaeology  are  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  translators  are  those  who  might  be  termed 
the  potters,  writers  remoulding  Celtic  legend  into  modern  shape. 
To  succeed  in  this  plastic  art,  such  in-breathing  of  national  spirit 
is  needed  as  would  elsewhere  have  seemed  to  have  inspired  Danish 
Thorvaldsen  to  the  task  of  informing  the  clay  of  Copenhagen 
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with  Hellenic  beauty.  That  these  Celtic  potters  have  been  anointed 
into  the  spirit  of  “little  West  over  the  Sea,”  as  its  old-world 
lovers  named  Ireland,  is  sufficiently  testified  by  Todhunter’s 
Lamentations  for  the  Three  Sons  of  Tiirann,  or  the  late  William 
Larminie’s  austere  monologue  of  the  Sword  from  his  poem 
Moytura  : — 

I  am  the  raven  of  Tethra,  mate  of  Tethra,  slave  of  Tethra, 

My  joy  is  the  storm, 

That  strews  the  ground  with  the  fruit — 

Half  living,  bleeding,  and  bruised — 

From  Life’s  tree  shaken — 

I  desire  the  flame  of  battle, 

I  desire  gore-spouting  wounds; 

Flanks  that  are  gashed,  trunks  that  are  headless, 

Heads  that  are  trunkless  in  piles  and  in  mounds. 

Midway  between  these  two  groups  stands  an  author  as  import¬ 
ant  and  representative  in  her  way  as  Yeats  himself — Lady 
Gregory.  For,  what  Mallory  did  for  the  Arthurian  cycle  and 
unknown  sagamen  for  the  Volsung  tale,  she  has  done  for  Celtic 
epic,  welding  a  mass  of  material  hitherto  only  accessible  in 
scraps,  into  consecutive  narrative,  of  a  style  wholly  fascinating  by 
its  colour  and  rhythmic  flow.  By  her  magic,  Cuchulain  and  those 
Three  Sons  of  Usnach  (who  fornred  white,  beautiful  Deirdre’s 
trefoil  of  such  friendship  as  is  one  of  love’s  incarnations),  and 
Finn  with  his  good  men  of  the  Fianna,  have  been  evoked  from 
the  shades,  to  take  place  with  Roland  and  Siegfried  in  literature’s 
hall  of  heroes,  where  a  wind  of  life  perpetually  stirs  the  faded 
arras  of  tradition  on  the  walls.  Yeats  holds  Cuchulain  of 
Muirthemne  “perhaps  the  best  book  that  has  ever  come  out  of 
Ireland,”  so  skilfully  has  Lady  Gregory  done  her  work  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  compression ;  the  reverence  which  these  potters  feel  for 
the  individuality  of  their  material  making  her  chronicle  as  true 
a  presentment  as  though,  in  her  own  picturesque  metaphor, 
“caught  in  the  beryl-stone  of  a  wizard.”  These  fierce  free  men  own 
no  Order ;  their  brotherhood  is  one  of  affinities ;  the  discipline  of 
chivalry  does  not  exist  for  them.  Generosity  indeed  worthy  of 
Saladin  is  there  among  them — as  in  the  Fight  at  the  Ford, 
when  “every  charm  and  spell  that  was  used  on  the  wounds  of 
Cuchulain,  he  sent  a  full  share  of  them  over  the  Ford  westward 
to  Ferdiad.  And  of  every  food  and  drink  sent  to  Ferdiad,  he  sent 
a  share  northward  over  the  Ford  to  Cuchulain.”  Yet  Cuchulain 
does  not  scruple  to  strike  the  head  off  the  old  hag  who  tries  to 
destroy  him,  and  Art,  son  of  Morna,  makes  a  cast  of  his  spear 
through  the  body  of  his  foster-sister  who  loved  his  enemy  Fionn , 
and  slays  her  on  the  strand.  Neither  does  religion  spiritualise 
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them,  though  the  supernatural  is  the  clement  of  these  sagas  of 
“Gods  and  Fighting  Men,”  and  the  champions  avail  themselves 
of  Druid  mists  and  bonds,  somewhat  after  the  slightly  unsports¬ 
manlike  intervention  of  the  deities  in  Homer.  Lady  Gregory  has 
reversed  former  conceptions  of  ancient  Ireland  by  pictures  of  a 
civilisation  evincing  itself  in  houses  such  as  that  built  in  Down 
County  for  the  Congress  of  Ulster — the  hall  faced  with  bronze 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  royal  seat  set  with  carbuncles  and 
other  precious  stones,  the  whole  overlooked  by  the  windows  of 
glass  in  the  sunny  parlour  beyond. 

Two  of  Lady  Gregory’s  clearly  visualised  descriptions  must  be 
given  here,  the  one  of  fifty  kings’  sons  who  attended  Maine  to 
his  wedding,  the  other  of  the  fairy  woman  who  saw  crimson,  who 
saw  red ,  in  the  war  of  the  Brown  Bull  of  Cuailaigne — 

And  as  for  the  young  men  themselves,  they  were  very  handsome  and 
stately  and  large  and  shining,  curled  yellow  hair  on  them  hanging  down 
to  their  shoulders,  proud,  clear  blue  eyes,  their  cheeks  like  the  flowers  of 
the  woods  in  l\Iay  or  like  the  foxglove  of  the  mountains.  Fifty  fair  slender 
young  men  in  these  fifty  chariots,  and  not  one  among  them  but  was  the 
son  of  a  king  and  a  queen,  and  was  a  hero  and  brave  man  of  Connacht. 

And  again  :  — 

A  w’omau  .  .  .  and  tliis  is  how  she  was  :  a  sword  of  white  bronze  in  her 
hand  and  she  seemed  to  be  weaving  a  web  with  it;  a  speckled  green  cloak 
about  her,  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  brooch  of  red  gold;  a  ruddy,  pleasant 
face  she  had,  her  eyes  grey  and  her  mouth  like  red  berries,  and  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice  w’as  sweeter  than  the  strings  of  a  curved  harp,  and  her 
skin  show'ed  through  her  clothes  like  the  snow  of  a  single  night.  Long  feet 
she  had,  very  white,  and  the  nails  on  them  very  pink  and  even;  her  hair 
gold  yellow,  three  locks  of  it  wound  about  her  head,  and  another  that  fell 
down  loose  about  her  knee. 

The  next  group  that  appears  is  that  of  the  lyrists  and  versifiers  ; 
and  here  the  difficulty  is  of  selection,  since  “Ireland  is 
at  present  a  nest  of  singing  birds.”  A  triad  set  apart 
by  premature  death  is  formed  by  Lionel  Johnson,  Nora  Chesson 
(Hopper),  and  Ethna  Carbery  (Mrs.  Seumas  MacManus). 
Their  work,  all  of  a  rare  quality,  has  each  its  separate  key — -in 
Mr.  Johnson  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  fervour  which  places 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  Celtic  devotional  poetry.  The  religious 
tradition  of  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  political  tradition  of 
Ireland  dominate  his  thought,  with  the  result  of  verse  which, 
although  sometimes  marred  by  fanaticism  both  religious  and 
secular,  has  the  magnetism  of  all  intense  personal  convictions. 
One  fancies  that  in  an  earlier  age  he  would  have  been  a  follower 
of  St.  Dominick  rather  than  of  St.  Francis,  though  Mr.  Johnson 
had  scarcely  come  to  his  strength  before  he  died  at  thirty-five. 
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Very  different  from  Johnson’s  white  fire  is  the  spark  of  Nora 
Hopper’s  inspiration.  The  first  line  in  Quicken  Boughs — 

Now  all  away  to  Tir-nan-og  are  many  roads  that  run, — 

strikes  her  note,  for  among  these  minor  poets  no  other  is  so  aware 
of  the  Forgetful  People  as  this  singer.  The  fickle  fairy  nature  is 
understood  by  !u'r  :  — 

1  am  the  Niug  of  Fiiery, 

And  none  there  is  so  gay, 

Amid  my  gentle  people 
Who  dance  the  dews  away. 

I  am  the  King  of  Faery, 

And  none  there  is  so  sad, 

Though  Una  is  my  lady. 

And  Aodh  my  serving-lad. 

Nora  Hopper  wrote  much,  prose  as  well  as  verse,  before  she  too 
was  snatched  away  at  noon  ;  but  perhaps  nothing  expresses  better 
the  delicate  vision  that  was  hers  than  in  the  “bird-like”  little 
verses  of  the  Passing  of  the,  Sidhe  :  — 

And  did  you  hear  wild  music  blow 
All  down  the  boreen  long  and  low. 

The  tramp  of  ragweed  horses’  feet. 

And  Una's  laughter  wild  and  sweet? 

More  distinctly  Irish  than  either  of  these  others  is  the  spirit 
of  Ethna  Carbery.  Tjovo  of  Ireland — Irish  history,  Irish  super¬ 
stitions,  Irish  present-day — consumes  her;  her  Four  Winds  of 
Fjirinn  ^  has  in  no  stinted  measure  originality  and  poetic  feeling. 
Of  the  tones  wliich  compose  her  chord,  Art  the  Lonely  illustrates 
the  first  as  aptly  as  the  Love-talker  the  second  :  — 

I  met  tlie  Lovotalker  one  day  in  the  glen, 
lie  was  handsomer  than  any  of  our  handsome  young  men, 
llis  eyes  were  blacker  than  the  sloe,  his  voice  was  sweeter  far 
Than  the  crooning  of  old  Kevin’s  pipes  beyond  in  Cooluagar. 
****** 

Hunning  ever  through  my  head  is  an  ancient  rune - 

H7io  meets  the  Loretalker  may  weave  her  shroud  soon. 

My  mother's  face  is  furrowed  with  the  salt  tears  that  fall. 

But  the  kind  eyes  of  my  father  are  the  saddest  sight  of  all. — 

The  Passing  of  the  Gael  strikes  the  third  harmony  :  a  lament,  this 
last,  of  the  weird,  under  which  (whether  driven  by  outside  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  the  unrest  of  their  own  hearts)  Ireland’s  best  go 
out  from  her  :  — 

(1)  Mes.sis.  Gill  and  Sons,  Dublin. 
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Oh,  the  cabins  long  deserted — olden  memories  awake — 

Oh,  the  pleasant,  pleasant  places  I  hush!  the  blachhird  on  the  brake! 

Oh,  the  dear  and  kindly  voices! — now  their  hearts  are  fain  to  ache. 

Tlicy  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  cannot  bid  them  stay ! — 

Tlie  fields  are  now  the  strangers’  where  the  strangers’  cattle  stray. 

Oil,  Kathaleen  ni  Houlihan,  your  way’s  a  thorny  way. 

Of  the  living  in  the  list,  striking  work  is  that  of  the  peasant- 
poet,  Padraic  Colum.  So  finished  and  spontaueons  is  it,  that  it 
brings  with  it  snc-h  surprise — to  quote  a  line  from  his  Poor  Scholar 
in  the  ’Forties — 


As  in  wild  earth  a  Grecian  vase - 

TTis  hexameters  of  the  Ploughcr  have  something  of  the  force  which 
lircathes  from  the  ^Plgean  marbles — breaking  from  description 
into  adjuration  of  man  as  “brute-tamer,  plough-maker,  earth- 
breaker,”  and  jiassing  to  the  finish  :  — 

Slowly  the  darkness  falls,  the  broken  land  blends  with  the  savage. 

The  brute-tamer  stands  by  the  brutes,  by  a  head’s  breadth  only  above  them! 
A  liead’s  breadth,  ah!  but  therein  is  Hell’s  depth  and  the  height  up  to 
Heaven, 

And  the  thrones  of  the  gods  and  their  halls  and  their  chariots,  purples  and 
splendours. 

Mr.  Colum  is  only  on  the  outset  of  his  litiTary  career,  and  it  is 
to  he  hoped  that  the  “blind  instincts”  which  havci  led  him  so 
far  will  not  be  neglected  as  his  n-ading  (‘xtends,  and  the  thoughts 
of  strangers  form  a  Druid  mist  about  his  own.  To  lose  other  such 
perfect  studies  as  his  Old  Wonian  on  the  Bonds,  or  A  Drover, 
some  slight  roughness  in  the  latter  notwithstanding,  would  be  a 
loss  indeed 


A  Drover. 

To  Heath  of  the  Pastures, 

From  wet  hills  by  the  sea. 

Through  Leitrim  and  tiongford. 

Go  my  cattle  and  me. 

I  hear  in  the  darkness 
Their  slipping  and  breathing, 

I  name  them  the  bye-ways 
They’re  to  pass  without  heeding. 

Then  the  wet  winding  roads. 

Brown  bogs  with  black  w-ater. 

And  my  thoughts  on  white  ships 
And  the  King  of  Spain’s  daughter. 

*  *  *  * 
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And  the  crowds  at  the  Fair, 

The  herds  loosened  and  blind, 

Loud  words  and  dark  faces. 

And  wild  blood  behind. 

*  *  *  * 

I  will  bring  you,  my  kine, 

Where  there’s  grass  to  the  knee, 

But  you’ll  think  of  scant  croppings. 

Harsh  with  salt  of  the  sea. 

Power  of  another  order  is  possessed  by  the  sisters,  L  .M.  Little  ^ 
and  Mrs.  llhys,  who,  though  the  medium  of  the  one  is  poetry  and 
the  other  prose,  equally  rejoice  in  felicity  of  phrase  and  musical 
assonances.  Miss  Little  has  the  true  poet’s  vision.  For  her — 

Bryony  weaves  its  arras  down  the  lane, — 

hilt  also  phantoms,  which  duller  sight  misses,  rise  in  the  twilight — 

Shapes  of  buds  that  never  bloomed. 

Plucked,  wind-smitten,  snow-entombed; 

Shapes  of  field  mice  newly  born. 

Ne’er  to  scamper  through  the  corn. 

And  of  little  downy  things 
Dead,  with  weak,  unproven  wings. 

The  wail  is  keen  in  iMiss  Little’s  verse  ;  the  tragedies  of  life,  “the 
silence  of  suffering”  through  the  world,  thrill  her  fibre,  and  her 
Lameyit  for  the  Dnimmond  Castle,  with  its  changing  burden,  is 
a  haunting  chord.  In  her  Celtic  aspect,  perhaps  By  the  Cranach  - 
affords  the  most  characteristic  pictures  :  — 

Sweeter,  I  said,  is  this  than  town. 

This  silent  city  of  sedges  brown. 

Here  no  pageant  cometh  anigh. 

Save  the  blue  gleam  of  the  dragon-fly. 

When  hither  he  wanders  as  king  and  lord, 

Fine  as  the  flash  of  a  fairy  sword. 

*  *  *  * 

Tiustrous  white  lilies,  large  and  small, 

Break  into  foam  by  the  Cranach  wall. 

While  up  on  the  sunset’s  roseate  stain. 

Flash  the  wings  of  a  rare  grey  crane. 

«  «  «  * 

And  my  soul  with  a  passion  of  love  was  stirred. 

For  the  fair  green  earth’s  familiar  breast; 

While  still  in  my  own  was  a  singing  bird. 

And  a  star  awake  in  the  West. 

(1)  Since  the  above  was  written  this  singer  also  has  fallen  silent;  like 
Mr.  Synge  and  Nora  Chesson  and  Ethne  Carbery,  Miss  Little  has  “closed  her 
eyes  on  Ireland.” 

(2)  River  head  or  outlet  of  lake. 
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One  can  do  no  more  than  call  the  roll  of  other  singers — Ella 
Young,  Thomas  Kohler,  Seumas  O’Sullivan,  Althea  Gyles,  Alice 
Milligan,  A.  P.  Graves— all  showing  ability  above  the  average. 
Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter)  and  Katherine  Tynan 
Hinkson  rank  higher  still ;  but  possibly  the  most  simply  charac¬ 
teristic  Irish  of  the  Irish  verse  (though  not  Gaelic  Ireland),  free 
from  culture  as  the  flow  of  her  own  Brabla  burn,  are  the  Songs 
of  Antrim,  by  Moira  O’Neill.  The  humour  and  philosophy  of 
the  peasant,  the  sob  that  thrills  the  laugh,  the  love  of  country, 
and  the  “same  soft  rain”  are  all  here.  Tw'o  poems,  an  exterior 
and  an  interior,  as  it  were,  are  all  that  must  be  given — enough  to 
show  the  writer’s  charm  : 

Loughareema. 

Loughareema,  Loughareema, 

Lies  so  high  among  the  heatlier, 

A  little  lough,  a  dark  lough. 

The  wather’s  black  and  deep. 

Ould  herons  go  a-fishing  there, 

And  saygulls  altogether 

Float  round  the  one  green  island 

And  the  fairy  lough  asleep. 

Loughareema,  Loughareema, 

When  the  sun  goes  down  at  seven. 

When  the  hills  are  dark  and  airy, 

’Tis  a  curlew  whistles  sweet; 

Then  something  rustles  all  the  reeds 
That  stand  so  thick  and  even, 

A  little  wave  runs  up  the  shore. 

And  flees  as  if  on  feet. 

Grace  before  Light. 

When  we  were  little  childher, 

We  had  a  quare  wee  house, 

Away  up  in  the  heather 
By  the  head  of  Brabla  burn — 

The  hares  we’d  see  them  scootin’ 

And  we’d  hear  the  crowin’  grouse. 

And  when  we’d  all  be  in  at  night, 

You’d  not  get  room  to  turn. 

The  youngest  two  she’d  put  to  bed. 

Their  faces  to  the  wall. 

And  the  lave  of  us  could  sit  around, 

Just  anywhere  we  might; 

Herself  ’ud  take  the  rush-dip. 

And  light  it  for  us  all. 

And  God  be  thankit,  she  would  say, 

'Now  we  have  a  light.” 
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Then  we’d  be  to  quet  the  laughin’ 

And  pushin’  on  the  floor, 

And  think  on  One  who  called  us  to  come  and  be  forgiven. 
Himself  would  put  his  pipe  down, 

And  say  the  good  word  more, 

“  May  the  Lamb  of  God  lead  us  all — 

To  the  light  of  HeavenI" 

Another  group,  smaller,  but  evincing  subtle  powers  of  thought, 
is  formed  by  the  essayists.  Perhaps  the  soul  of  the  Celtic 

Eenaissance  nowhere  admits  a  student  to  greater  intimacy  than 

by  the  w'ork  done  in  this  branch,  which  of  necessity  implies 
a  revelation  of  personality.  Yeats’  production  in  this  line 
has  already  been  touched  on.  George  W.  Eussell  (“A.  E.”) 
has  also  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  essay.  With 

“A.  E.,”  mystic  and  poet,  prose  and  poetry  are  akin,  as  the 

moment  between  sunset  and  moonrise,  when  the  wayfarer  cannot 
with  certitude  distinguish  the  source  of  the  luminous  haze  enfold¬ 
ing  the  earth.  His  output  is  slow,  he  himself  declaring  that  his 
region  “lies  in  the  temperate  zone  near  the  Arctic  circle,  where 
the  flowei’s  grow  more  rarely  and  are  paler’’ — auriculas,  one  might 
fancy,  of  dim  colouring  and  subtle,  nameless  odour.  One  reason 
of  his  reserve  in  literary  activity  may  be  that  he  finds  “his  best 
inspiration  in  his  own  heart,”  and  as  in  the  case  of  every  mind 
that  has  not  yet  put  forth  its  “terminal  buds,”  his  thoughts 
change  till,  to  quote  from  Some  Irish  Essays,  “we  can  hardly 
write  a  word,  but  it  seems  a  moment  after,  to  refer  to  a  bygone 
age.” 

One  can  scarce  say  that  he  feared, 

Tliat  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go - 

but  as  all  jealousy  is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  others, 
so  even  the  artist’s  jealousy  of  his  art  may  leave  the  w^orld  the 
poorer. 

John  Eglinton  of  the  Essays  has  a  different  message  from 
“A.  E.,”  “analysing  the  spiritual  elements  that  are  transforming 
and  dissolving  the  modern  world.”  “John  Eglinton  ”  is  essentially 
the  thinker,  with  Galileo-like  conviction  of  the  truths  at  which  he 
arrives,  and  more  than  Galileo’s  courage  in  upholding  them.  He 
almost  alone  of  his  school  considers  that  the  “ancient  legends 
refuse  to  be  taken  out  of  their  old  environment,”  not  agreeing 
with  iMadame  Faurc-Goyau  that  “i7  nous  est  donne  de  d(fcourrir 
on  d’iUumincr  chez  Ics  anciens,  Ics  hcant.es  qui  Jeur  furent 
inconnucs  on  lour  demeurent  obscures."  A  dialectical  keenness 
in  him  is  the  root  of  a  shrewd  satire,  as  when  he  romaiks  that 
what  a  certain  class  in  Ireland  means  by  national  literature  is  not 
the  “interpretation  of  a  people,  still  less  the  emancipation  of  the 
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national  mind  by  means  of  individual  utterance,  but — no  doubt 
a  very  good  thing — the  expression  of  such  sentiments  as  help  to 
exalt  an  Irishman’s  notions  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  race  to  which  he  belongs.”  This  clear  sight  and  broad¬ 
mindedness  earmark  “John  Eglinton,”  and  a  style  as  individual 
as  his  matter,  nervous  and  direct,  allots  him  a  distinct  niche  in 
his  school.  Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson  also  claims  place  for  papers, 
hers  delicate  and  charming  as  petal-blossoms,  a  simile  which 
likewise  applies  to  a  volume  from  Ethel  Goddard  Davidson’s  pen. 
Dreams  for  Ireland. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  mention  of  the  novelists,  from 
Standish  O’Grady  to  Jane  Barlow,  and  those  collaborators.  Boss 
and  Somerville,  who  have  purged  Irish  laughter  of  bitterness 
and  sent  it  resounding  through  the  world.  The  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless,  Stephen  Gwynn,  Frankfort  Moore,  Mrs.  Rhys,  Seumas 
MacManus,  Shan  Bullock,  Father  Sheehan,  “George  Birming¬ 
ham,”  have,  among  others,  done  a  masterly  part  in  presenting 
various  phases  of  Irish  life  and  character. 

Ill 

Perhaps  the  most  original  achievement  of  this  Celtic  Renais¬ 
sance  has  been  the  organisation  of  the  National  Literary  Theatre, 
“an  important  movement  in  a  country  where  everybody  (except 
possibly  the  Gaelic  peasant  with  his  folk-lore  and  music)  has 
thought  the  arts  useless  unless  helping  some  kind  of  political 
action.”  Yeats  it  was  who  conceived  the  idea,  generated  by 
observance  of  national  drama  in  countries  still  nationally  indi¬ 
vidual,  such  as  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  of  a  theatre  that  should 
afford  “a  reasonably  complete  expression  to  the  imaginative 
interests  of  Ireland,  with  no  propaganda  but  that  of  good  art.” 
In  Ireland  he  hoped  to  find  “an  uncorrupted  and  imagin¬ 
ative  audience,  trained  to  listen  by  its  Irish  passion  for  oratory” 
(a  sentiment  for  the  word,  aptly  illustrated  by  one  of  these  play¬ 
wrights,  making  a  peasant  exclaim,  “Constantinople  is  a  great 
word  !  I  could  leave  herding  and  digging  every  time  I  hear  that 
word!”),  and  “extending  that  freedom  to  experiment  without 
which  no  new  movement  in  art  and  literature  can  succeed.” 

His  idea  sprang  to  life  in  1899.  Dramatic  activity  ran  to  and 
fro  in  the  Irish  school — Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
Yeats  among  the  first  playwrights,  reinforced  later  by  the 
technical  and  critical  co-operation  of  George  Moore.  Experi¬ 
ment  galore  abounded.  “To  simplify  acting — action,  staging, 
and  costume — to  get  rid  of  everything  calling  attention  from  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  from  the  few  moments  of  intense  expres- 
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sion has  been  one  endeavour ;  scenery  has  been  reduced  to  little 
more  than  an  “unobtrusive  matter” — in  short,  the  play’s  the 
thing !  The  voice  underwent  experiment  also,  since  in  Yeats’ 
creed  poetry,  to  attain  full  justice,  must  be  half  chanted,  as 
probably  in  mediaeval  Provence  portions  at  least  of  Aucassin  and 
NicoJette  were  intended  to  be.  The  effect,  sparingly  used,  as  in 
the  Angel’s  speech,  given  on  pure  notes  in  the  Hour-glass,  is 
certainly  impressive.  To  substitute  for  the  spectacle  of  vapid 
sentiment,  sinning,  and  thought  “a  drama  of  ideas  and  sincere 
feeling,”  without  thought  of  a  money  profit,  was  another,  and 
perhaps  the  boldest,  departure.  That  such  revolt  against 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  commercial  theatre  should  call  forth 
protest  from  Mrs.  Grundy,  “goddess  of  Great  Britain,”  in 
Bichard  Burton’s  phrase,  was  inevitable.  The  Literary  Theatre, 
as  Lady  Gregory  remarks,  has  been  variously  accused  of 
being  an  organ  of  sedition  and  of  “the  Castle,”  while  its  founders 
have  lain  equally  under  the  imputations  of  being  “a  Penian  lot” 
and  “giving  themselves  airs”!  Yeats,  however  (whether  or 
not  with  the  irony  that  is  his !) ,  maintains  that  the  discussions 
which  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Synge’s  Playboy, 
have  broken  out  over  the  theatre,  are  proofs  of  the  “impassioned 
seriousness  with  which  the  Irishman  takes  his  drama.” 

Of  the  playwrights  by  whom  a  dramatic  literature  as  national 
as  the  Scandinavian  have  been  founded,  Edward  Martyn 
))erhaps  most  nearly  approaches  the  psychic  streak  in  Ibsen,  but 
the  old  bardic  spirit  in  whom  “the  land  of  the  immortals 
glimmered  in  dream  and  vision,”  complicates  the  matter 
in  this  Irishman.  His  plays  of  Meave  and  An  Enchanted 
Sea  are  subjective  to  the  supernatural  in  a  manner  which 
detracts  from  their  value  as  problem  plays,  and  imparts  a 
somewhat  dislocated  effect;  the  modern  heroine  of  the  first, 
dying  after  intercourse  with  her  namt'sake  Queen  Meave, 
the  step  of  her  mortal  lover  on  the  stair  and  the  luring  of  the  fairy 
speech  being  presented  as  equally  audible.  The  motif  of  Meave, 
as  of  The  Heather  Field,  is  a  vague  yearning — in  the  latter  for 
youth’s  enchanted  vision  and  the  ideals  which  only  survive  in  the 
mature  soul’s  Salle  des  pas  Perdus.  With  Meave  it  takes  another 
form,  home-sickness  for  the  unseen — that  which,  when  conse¬ 
crated,  inspired  the  saints  to  tread  this  earth  unseeingly,  but  of 
which  there  would  appear  here  also  to  be  a  daemonic  counterpart. 
Martyn’s  phrases  recall  Maeterlinck  in  their  symbolism  :  “the 
fairy  March  wind  races  at  twilight  over  the  fields,  turning  them 
to  strange  pale  beauty,  like  that  of  a  fairy’s  face”;  the  rainbow 
is  “the  mystic  highway  of  man’s  speechless  longings”  ;  choristers 
uplift  “violet  voices  of  frail,  lace-like  beauty.” 
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Less  psychical,  but  perhaps  more  mystical,  are  Yeats’  own 
plays,  one  of  which,  Countess  Cathleen,  was  among  the  earliest 
performances  of  the  Literary  Theatre.  Pronounced  to  possess 
all  the  beauty  of  Princess  Maleine,  and  “steeped  in  national 
dyes,”  it  yet  at  first  caused  an  outburst  of  indignation 
among  sundry  modern  pharisees  who,  scandalised  by  Countess 
Cathleen  selling  her  soul  to  demons  to  relieve  her  starv¬ 
ing  countrymen,  would  fain  have  seen  the  play  damned 
because  she  was  not!  Yeats,  however,  pursued  his  way, 
selecting  the  themes  of  his  dramas  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Kolleston’s  opinion  that  “it  is  in  the  works  of  the  imagination 
that  the  character  and  temper  of  a  race  and  its  outlook  on  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  are  made  manifest.”  His  plays,  whether 
drawn  from  folk-lore  or  historic  tradition,  are  usually  symbolic, 
if  one  accepts  his  own  definition  of  a  symbol — “streams  of 
passion  poured  about  concrete  forms.”  Deirdre  is  not  the  mere 
mortal  won  by  Naoise  and  coveted  by  Conchobar  ;  she  is  the 
symbol  of  woman’s  love  fleeting  in  faithful  following  even 
down  among  the  shades,  as  the  crone  mourning  her  “four 
beautiful  green  fields”  in  Catlileen-ni-lIoiiJiJian  is  a  symbol  of 
Ireland  herself.  Perhaps  the  Hour-glass  best  embodies  such 
symbolic  teaching,  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old 
moralities,  and  scarcely  less  impressive  than  must  have  been  those 
performances  of  the  Danse  Macabre,  which  it  was  Old  Paris  use 
to  enact  at  dusk  in  the  Cimetihe  Vert. 

Another  school  of  play-writers  depicts  present-day  Ireland — a 
task  no  less  import-ant  in  the  founders’  ethics  than  the  re-creation 
of  tradition,  “since  every  national  dramatic  movement  has  arisen 
partly  out  of  a  study  of  the  people,  who  preserve  national  char¬ 
acteristics  more  than  any  other  class.”  Por  the  first  two  years 
the  effort  of  the  company  was  directed  towards  perfection  in 
peasant  tragedy  and  comedy,  presented  by  Ijady  Gregory  with 
pure  humour,  by  later  writers — Boyle  and  Synge  first  and 
foremost — with  touches  of  Swiftian  truth.  According  to  William 
Morris,  the  Irish  temper  is  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic ;  but 
at  least  Lady  Gregory  in  her  more  serious  work,  as  Kincora, 
has  shown  herself  possessed  of  the  dramatic  fibre. 

The  dangers  which  beset  the  adolescence  of  a  literature, 
threaten  national  drama  on  a  larger  scale.  In  spite  of  Yeats’ 
belief  that  “no  man,  even  though  he  be  Shakespeare,  can  write 
perfectly  when  his  web  is  woven  of  threads  spun  in  many  lands,” 
there  is  a  tendency  in  self-centredom  to  a  certain  provinciality, 
inclining  to  forget  that  “the  world  takes  in  all  the  next  field.” 
To  overcome  cosmopolitan  influences  is  not  to  be  done  by 
intellectual  life  confining  itself  to  local  traditions;  the  better 
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part  were  to  absorb  universal  wisdom  as  the  twins  of  Rome 
their  foster-wolf’s  milk,  and  thus  gather  strength  for  in- 
ilividual  development.  Kasper  Hauser  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  results  of  aloofness  and  isolation  from  humanity.  To  “hold 
tlie  mirror  up  to  nature”  is  a  worthy  task  for  any  literature, 
but  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  mirror  in  a  too  flattering  light, 
and  the  inspiration  “to  see  ourselves  as  we  are”  has  of  late 
seemed  to  mean  in  Ireland  dissatisfaction  with  any  presentments 
short  of  Cuchulains,  Fionns,  and  Deirdres.  “To  see  ourselves  as 
ithers  see  us  ”  might  furnish  certain  accurate  reflections ;  glamour 
has  too  long  been  the  atmosphere  of  Eirinn. 

For  the  first  time  Irish  literature  is  crystallising  into  a  whole ; 
it  is  for  its  lovers  to  beware  that  the  party  spirit,  which  through 
the  ages  has  been  the  note  of  cleavage  for  Ireland,  shall  not 
strike  a  shattering  discord.  To  quote  once  more,  “Nationality 
was  never  so  strong  in  Ireland  as  in  the  present  time.  ...  It 
seems  to  be  gathering  itself  together,  joining  men  who  were 
hostile  before  in  a  new  intellectual  fellowship ;  and  if  all  these 
could  unite  on  fundamentals,  it  would  be  possible  in  a  generation 
to  create  a  national  ideal.”  “John  Eglinton”  fulfils  the 
thought  when  ho  points  out  that  a  writer’s  primary  duty  is 
“not  to  think  of  interpreting  the  nationality  of  his  country,  but 
simply  of  the  burden  which  he  has  to  deliver.”  The  expression 
of  nationality  literature  cannot  fail  to  be,  and  the  richer,  the  more 
varied,  and  the  more  unexpected  that  expression,  the  better. 

K.  L.  Montgomery. 
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Blub  skies  and  bluer  sea,  with  touches  of  white  where  the  crisp 
waves  broke  or  the  wings  of  sea-gulls  passed  over  them.  And  again 
white,  dazzling  w'hite  in  the  sunshine,  shone  the  low  chalk  cliffs. 
At  their  edge  a  stretch  of  short  grey-green  turf,  and  beyond,  land¬ 
wards,  a  sea  of  poppies,  meeting  blue  sky  again,  and  air  vibrating 
with  the  song  of  larks. 

Into  this  picture,  shimmering  in  the  drow'sy  heat  of  a  summer  day, 
came  suddenly  an  alien  touch.  A  toy  kite  rose  unsteadily  from 
a  distant  point  of  the  level  stretch  of  green,  fluttered  uncertainly, 
and  fell  back  to  earth;  then,  after  some  wavering  turns,  soared  tri¬ 
umphantly  on  a  pufi  of  fresher  air,  and  sailed  upward,  where  at  last, 
poised  steadily  at  its  dizzy  height,  it  was  but  another  touch  of  white 
against  the  blue. 

And  to  me  as  I  watched  it,  sitting  amongst  the  poppies,  came 
drowsy  thoughts  of  life,  and  man,  and  destiny  :  his  feeble  beginnings, 
his  uncertain  efforts  toward  perfection,  his  growing  aspirations, 
constant  amidst  failure,  to  transcend  the  earth  from  w'hich  he  drew 
his  being;  and  then  the  short-lived  triumph  when  in  some  supreme 
moment  he  finds  himself  at  last,  unfettered,  a  creature  of  the 
elements.  There,  poised  solitary,  the  wider  vision  achieved,  surpass¬ 
ing  all  he  had  dreamt  or  striven  for  below,  the  eternal  struggle  begins 
anew,  his  aspirations,  as  the  winds  of  heaven  that  bear  him  upward, 
his  limitations,  the  invisible  cord  from  earth  for  ever  holding  him 
back  from  the  ideal.  And  then,  once  more,  his  strength  failing  him, 
he  drops  downw'ard,  to  find  on  earth — a  grave. 

And  now  it  was  no  longer  as  an  ingenious  toy  of  man’s  device, 
but  as  the  very  soul  of  man  itself,  I  watched  the  poor  white  pilgrim 
aspire  and  rise  or  flutter  downward  to  its  ruin,  until  my  own  soul 
joined  the  quest,  and  it  was  almost  with  tears  I  saw  it  fall  and  rise 
no  more. 

Then,  jumping  to  my  feet,  I  shook  away  the  poppy  petals  and 
the  mood  they  had  induced,  half-amused  and  half-annoyed  to  find 
sentimentality  so  easily  invoked,  such  serious  moralising  over  the 
plaything  of  an  afternoon. 

“Let  me  see  the  hot  boy’s  happy  face  at  the  other  end  of  the 
string,’’  I  said  to  myself,  “and  clear  rny  mind  of  these  vapours.’’ 
And  so  saying  I  walked  quickly  along  the  stretch  of  grass  to  where 
the  kite  had  disappeared. 

It  lay,  in  piteous  abasement,  on  its  face  upon  the  ground,  the 
string  in  many  a  tortuous  curve  behind  it  along  the  sward,  and  at 
some  distance,  slowly  winding  it  with  bony  fingers,  was  an  old,  old 
man.  A  cheap  straw  hat,  much  broken  and  tanned  by  weather, 
completely  hid  his  face,  but  every  line  of  the  stooping,  emaciated 
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figure  spoke  of  poverty,  of  discouragement.  His  narrow  shoulders 
and  delicate  hands,  it  was  clear,  had  never  known  manual  labour, 
the  feeble  legs  and  long  thin  feet  in  their  wretched  gear  seemed 
hardly  able  to  support  even  so  frail  a  body,  and  all  were  miserably 
clad  in  clothes  that  seemed  to  own  no  rank  or  nationality,  that  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  infirmity  or  add  dignity  to  the  human  form 
within  them.  The  lank,  grey  locks  equally  betrayed  indifference  and 
neglect. 

Stooping,  and  feebly  moving  forward  as  he  wound  the  string,  he 
slowly  neared  the  kite,  then  with  a  sudden  swoop  of  possession 
seized  it  in  his  arms,  cast  around  him  the  nervous,  hurried  look  of 
the  hunted,  and  shambled  rapidly — more  rapidly  than  his  feebleness 
seemed  to  make  possible — away  across  the  green.  And  suddenly 
the  grey-green  stretch  of  grass  at  the  cliff’s  edge  grew  very  solitary 
and  still,  the  poppies’  flame  was  quenched,  the  blue  light  in  the  sky 
gone  out :  no  need  to  linger,  for  the  Kite-flyer  was  gone.  Slowly  I 
turned  and  followed  along  the  cliffs.  , 

The  table -d’hote  dinner  seemed  more  wearisome  than  ever  that 
night,  the  procession  of  overdressed  guests  more  oppressive.  From 
the  tinned  mysteries  of  the  hors  d’ oeuvre  to  those  unregenerate  fruits 
which  seem  to  have  their  being  only  in  hotel  epergnes,  the  dinner 
dragged  its  slow  length  along.  A  deep  crimson  reflected  from  the 
lampshades  spread  itself  over  every  countenance,  as  sea  air  and 
repletion  did  their  work,  and  bottles  thickened  on  the  small  square 
tables.  The  voices,  too,  grew  purple  and  thick  in  tone,  and  rose 
and  fell,  and  rose  and  fell,  as  motor-cars  or  money,  wine  or  food — 
past,  present,  and  to  come — moved  them  to  eloquence.  And  beyond 
the  rosy  hues  and  strife  of  tongues  I  seemed  only  to  see  the  narrow 
shoulders,  the  stooping,  wasted  form,  the  white  kite  lying  on  its 
face  upon  the  grass,  the  fragile  plaything  of  a  broken  life. 

Next  day  the  sun  rose  high  once  more  in  cloudless  skies,  mirrored 
back  by  bluer  waters.  With  a  dumb  sense  of  impatience  I  waited 
half-consciously  through  the  varied  occupations  of  the  day  for  the 
hour  when  I  had  first  seen  the  kite  rise  as  I  sat  amongst  the  poppies. 
I  was  only  half  aware  of  the  curiosity  that  had  grown  within  me, 
the  anticipation  mixed  with  anxiety  that  led  me,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  again  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  same  spot.  The  heat  was 
even  more  intense,  there  were  no  white  flecks  upon  the  sea  from 
foam  or  sea-gull,  the  larks  were  silent,  only  the  poppies  burned 
and  glowed  with  a  red  more  deep  and  intense,  a  colour  as  of  blood. 
And  eagerly  I  watched  and  waited  for  the  white  sign  in  the  sky. 
In  vain.  At  last,  with  a  disappointment  that  seemed  foolishly 
extreme,  and  an  anxiety  I  was  ashamed  to  own  but  could  not 
master,  I  rose  and  hurried  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen 
the  kite  and  its  owner. 

Nothing.  The  cliff  was  bare.  Only  a  woman  plodding  wearily 
along,  dragging  two  tired  children  by  the  hand,  where  the  sun  beat 
mercilessly  down  on  the  shadcless  edge ;  one  was  crying,  and  both 
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as  they  went  let  fall  the  poppies  they  had  gathered,  to  lie,  dying 
spots  of  crimson,  on  the  path. 

A  sense  of  infinite  discouragement  overtook  me.  Where,  then,  was 
gone  the  nameless  romance  round  which  my  thoughts  had  gathered 
so  unconsciously? 

The  sound  of  a  dinner-gong  came  faintly  from  the  distance  where 
hotels  clustered  together  on  the  cliff,  and  I  moved  slowly  homeward. 

A  butcher’s  cart  came  grinding  over  the  newly-gravelled  road,  and 
stopped  before  one  of  the  villa  residences  which  lined  it.  Whistling, 
the  young  fellow  who  drove  it  descended,  and  hurried  up  the  drive, 
a  jaunty  air  of  expectation  in  his  gait.  Mentally  I  noted  it,  and 
registered  the  impression  of  some  feminine  attraction  behind  the 
demure  shrubbery,  even  as  my  eyes  still  vainly  searched  the  grassy 
stretch  before  me. 

Commonplace  had  reasserted  itself,  and  regained  possession  of  its 
world.  What  place  was  there  here  for  idle  dreamings,  for  romance, 
or  tragedy?  An  old  man  with  a  kite — an  eccentric  figure  merely, 
about  whom  no  doubt  the  butcher  boy  could  tell  one  everything  a 
reasonable  person  could  wish  to  know.  I  had  only  to  ask  the  butcher- 
boy. 

But  the  oracle  lingered  long.  The  horse  had  settled  himself  for  an 
evidently  accustomed  siesta,  and  I  leant  against  the  hedge,  my  eyes 
alone,  unreasonable  and  unconvinced,  still  searching  the  distance. 

Yet  all  things  have  their  appointed  end,  and  at  the  sound  of  brisk 
footsteps  th'e  horse  and  I  turned  our  heads.  He  came  with  the  air 
of  a  conqueror,  his  tray  swinging  in  his  hand.  My  questions  were 
greeted  with  a  supercilious  smile.  “Oh,  yes,  he  knew  him  by 
sight,  of  course,  the  silly  old  man  with  the  kite;  but  he  didn’t  know 
his  name  or  much  about  him ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  these  parts.  He 
just  came  from  time  to  time,  and  went  away  again,  no  one  knew 
where,  after  a  bit,  as  soon  as  the  boys  begun  to  tease  him.”  He 
drove  off  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  and  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
soon  died  away  on  the  rough  gravel  road. 

One  of  the  world’s  wanderers  then.  Thus  much  the  butcher-boy. 

The  sun  was  low,  his  slanting  golden  rays  were  dazzling  as  I 
looked  westward  over  the  solitary  cliff.  And  now  at  last  I  saw 
him  I  had  come  to  seek;  far  off  as  yet,  as  unaware  of  any  eye  that 
noted  his  movements,  he  came  slowly  and  painfully  over  the  grass. 
How  feeble  his  walk,  how  frail,  how  terribly  frail  the  bony  framework 
of  the  man,  all  that  seemed  left  of  him  within  the  miserable  outline 
of  ill-fitting  clothes !  He  held  the  kite  against  him  as  he  came,  as 
other  men  would  hold  their  child  or  darling,  a  treasure  to  be  kept 
from  tbe  roughness  of  the  earth,  or  any  wind  of  heaven  that  might 
blow  it  too  unkindly. 

As  he  came  nearer  I  shrank  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  hedge. 
He  passed,  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and,  with  a  sudden  leap  at 
my  heart,  I  saw  his  face ! 

It  might  have  been  cut  out  of  yellow  ivory,  so  lifeless  was  it,  so 
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deathly  in  colour;  yet  the  fine  upward  line  of  the  forehead,  the 
delicate  aquiline  nose,  the  sensitive,  over-sensitive  mouth  and  pointed 
chin,  show'ed  birth  and  breeding  and  refinement.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  student  or  recluse;  it  spoke  pitilessly  of  disease,  perhaps  of 
madness,  alas !  most  certainly  of  death.  And  yet  above  its  ruin 
and  decay  shone  out  the  passionate  eyes  of  a  mystic,  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  a  seer  of  the  unseen,  with  a  brillance  in  them  which  seemed 
more  of  despair  than  hope  in  “worlds  unrealised.” 

And  then,  with  feeble  arms  upraised,  he  essayed  to  launch  this 
fragile  hope  into  the  infinite  of  air;  for  so  indeed  it  seemed  to  me 
who  watched  him  on  that  lonely  stretch  of  sward,  holding  my  breath, 
my  heart  beating  painfully  each  time  he  cast  it  upward  only  to  see 
it  fail  and  fall  at  his  feet.  A  passion  of  endeavour  possessed  him, 
as,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  impossible  to  his  weakness,  he  tried 
again  and  again  to  raise  his  kite  where  the  faint  breeze  might  help 
it  upward. 

Panting,  discouraged  at  last  he  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand: 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Nerving  himself  for  a  supreme  effort  he 
climbed  slowly  and  painfully  upon  a  little  hillock  of  turf,  and  stood, 
his  gaunt  figure  with  arms  outspread,  dark  against  the  golden  sunset 
sky.  Then,  a  breeze  reaching  him,  he  launched  the  kite.  This  time 
it  rose,  hesitatingly  indeed;  but  w'ith  feverish  haste  he  hurried  along 
the  grass,  half  running,  half  stumbling  in  his  eagerness ;  now  restrain¬ 
ing,  now  releasing,  aiding  with  all  that  mortal  art  could  do  the  breath 
from  heaven.  And  so  running,  so  stumbling,  the  kite  now  aspiring, 
now  plunging  headlong  back  to  earth,  I  watched  him  and  the  fate, 
not  of  w'ood  and  canvas,  but  a  human  soul. 

The  end  came  soon.  The  light  wavering  breeze  sank  down  and 
died;  the  frantic,  unsteady  run  had  ended  on  the  ground,  as,  far 
behind  him,  fell  too  the  senseless  toy. 

In  a  passion  of  sympathy  I  hurried  forward,  impelled  irresistibly 
to  speak  to  him,  bid  him  hope,  or  share  in  his  despair;  to  leave 
him  alone,  a  broken  image  of  dejection,  was  impossible.  But  as  I 
approached  him  the  resolution  died  within  me.  His  panting  chest, 
his  parted  lips,  the  grey,  uneven  colour  of  his  face  all  told  their 
tale;  the  mute,  hopeless,  suffering,  yet  undaunted  aloofness  of  the 
eyes  held  me  back.  Here  was  solitude  no  human  love  could  reach, 
silence  no  human  tongue  could  break;  he  was  already  far  away, 
gone  from  the  ranks  of  men  as  certainly  as  the  poor,  perishing  body 
must  soon  be  gathered  away  from  the  sunshine  and  green  earth  and 
element  of  air. 

With  bowed  head  I  passed  on  and  left  him,  gathering  once  more 
with  feeble  fingers  to  his  breast  the  defeated  symbol  of  his 
unconquered  soul. 

Marian  von  Glehn. 
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I  DO  not  remember  why  I  had  chosen  for  my  holiday  so  uninteresting 
and  so  forlorn  a  spot  as  one  of  the  little  watering-places  on  the 
Normandy  coast.  There  are  a  number  of  them,  and  they  arc  all 
more  or  less  alike.  A  biggish  hotel,  by  no  means  uncomfortable ; 
a  few  unfinished  streets,  adorned  with  shops  at  which  nothing  is  to 
be  bought  except  bathing-dresses  and  wooden  pails  and  spades;  a 
casino,  of  course,  with  a  bal  d’enfants  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  a  room  for  venturesome  gambling  on  petits  chevaux;  a  “plage  ” 
with  every  facility  for  bathing  on  the  flat,  sandy  shore — these  are 
the  features  of  every  one  of  the  seaside  resorts  (connected  by  a  tiny, 
insignificant,  and  quite  ridiculous  railway)  which  dot  the  coast  most 
of  the  way  from  Havre  on  the  east  to  Cherbourg  on  the  west.  If  1 
rightly  recall  my  reason  for  going  to  Luc-sur-Mer— or  was  it  Vaudre- 
mont  or  Courseulles  ? — I  had  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  get  through 
and  wanted  to  be  slightly  bored  and  alone.  These  conditions,  1  am 
aware,  could  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  at  thousands  of  places 
round  the  English  littoral.  But  there  was  something  primitive  and 
quaint  and  unfamiliar  in  these  unpretending  marine  resorts  of 
Normandy,  which  I  thought  might  appeal  to  me,  and  give  a  fillip  to 
my  work.  I  was  mistaken  in  this  respect,  however;  for  it  was 
very  hot  and  sunny,  and  I  felt  thoroughly  lazy  and  unenterprising. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  bored.  I  merely  vegetated,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  energy  to  go  away. 

The  people  at  the  hotel  were  not  very  interesting,  belonging  mostly 
to  the  French  commercial  class  who  did  their  saison  d'ete  at  the 
“  Bains  ”  with  characteristic  resignation.  The  mothers  looked  amiable, 
but  uninviting;  the  fathers  corpulent  and  inclined  to  much  slumber; 
the  children,  gay  and  sprightly,  really  enjoyed  themselves  with  much 
delightful  abandon,  and  represented  all  the  vivacity  and  vitality 
which  our  community  might  be  said  to  possess.  My  own  country¬ 
men  were  few  and  far  between — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto;  indeed, 
1  only  recall  an  Oxford  don,  oddly  out  of  place  amongst  these  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  prodigiously  fond  of  long  and  fatiguing  walks.  And 
there  was  a  young  English  married  woman,  with  her  nurse  and  a 
baby — a  baby  continuously,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  clamant  and  dis¬ 
satisfied.  A  little  wistful  and  forlorn  this  young  English  mother 
appeared  to  me  when  first  I  took  notice  of  her,  as  though  she  were 
waiting  for  something  to  happen,  and  perhaps  was  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  it  would  happen  or  no.  She  sat  towards  one  end  of  the 
long  table  d’hote  room,  with  her  face  propped  on  her  hand,  not 
eating  much,  and  looking  out  with  unseeing  eyes  over  the  seascape. 
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If  anyone  addressed  a  remark  to  her,  she  looked  scared  for  an  instant, 
although  immediately  afterwards  she  would  answer  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  gracious  and  tender  smile.  That  smile  of  hers,  so  simple  and 
pretty,  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  attractive  about  her;  it  lit  up 
her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  gave  a  sweetness  to  her  sensitive  mouth — 
and  had  also  the  further  effect  that,  young  as  she  obviously  was, 
when  she  smiled  she  seemed  to  bo  quite  a  girl.  I  suppose  she  was 
about  four  or  five  and  twenty,  and  had  been  married  about  eighteen 
months.  The  baby  was  clearly  her  first  child,  a  poor  little  wailing 
thing  that  was  very  puny  and  undersized,  although  its  nurse  stoutly 
maintained,  both  to  English  and  French  inquiries,  that  it  was  very 
healthy. 

But  what  was  this  little  English  mother,  with  her  graceful, 
pathetic  ways,  doing  all  alone  in  a  Normandy  watering-place?  She 
certainly  was  not  a  widow — there  was  no  sign  of  mourning  about 
her.  Nor  could  she  have  come  for  her  health,  specially  recom¬ 
mended  to  this  primitive  spot  by  some  Loudon  doctor.  For  1  had 
never  heard  the  Normandy  coast  recommended,  except  in  general 
terms  for  its  cheapness  to  a  pere  de  jamillc  with  a  vigorous  family. 

I  presumed  that  she  was  waiting  for  her  husband,  accidentally 
delayed  in  England.  But  she  had  already  been  here  for  three 
weeks — to  my  certain  knowledge — and  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
him.  1  looked  again  at  her  wedding  ring  and  wondered. 

She  was  not  communicative  with  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  although 
she  could  speak  French  fluently  enough,  and  as  a  rule,  seemed  to 
prefer  to  be  alone  or  with  the  maid  and  child.  But  often  she  would 
exchange  a  few  polite  commonplaces  with  the  Oxford  don,  and,  now 
and  again,  I  managed  to  draw  her  into  a  general  conversation  in  the 
salon.  1  rarely  succeeded  in  talking  with  her  tetc-d-tete.  Behind 
her  pretty  smile  there  was,  I  found,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  reserve.  On 
the  wdiolc  she  got  on  better  with  the  don  than  anyone  else.  He  was 
a  simple,  primitive  creature  called  Bletchington,  with  the  unusual 
Christian  name  Ethan,  which  would  seem  to  denote  that  there  w^as 
American  blood  in  his  veins;  a  little  shy,  perhaps,  and  awkward,  but 
obviously  a  very  good  fellow’,  entirely  trustworthy  and  loyal.  Ethan 
Bletchington  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  the  Englishwoman  every 
morning  before  our  midday  meal;  indeed,  it  w’as  from  him  that  I 
first  learned  her  name.  She  had  told  him  that  she  was  a 
Mrs.  Pauncefote,  and  that  her  husband  was  shortly  to  rejoin  her  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  apparently  been  spending  some  time  either  on 
business  or  on  pleasure — for  that  was  not  made  clear — and  when  ho 
came,  it  was  her  hope  that  they  might  all  go  back  to  England 
together. 

“Pauncefote,”  I  said  musingly.  “L)o  you  happen  to  know  what 
other  names  he  bore?  ” 

“She  called  him  Malcolm,  I  believe,”  returned  the  Oxford  don. 

Something  in  the  name  seemed  to  stir  up  old  memories,  although 
1  could  not  piece  them  consistently  together. 
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“Malcolm  Pauncefote,”  I  said;  and  then  more  decisively  to  myself, 
“Malcolm  Dennis  Pauncefote — yes,  that  is  how  the  names  used  to 
run.  During  what  years  were  you  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford?  ”  I 
asked  with  apparent  irrelevance. 

Ethan  Bletchington  considered  for  a  moment.  “1  took  my  degree 
just  four  years  ago,”  he  said. 

“Ah,  then  you  are  considerably  my  junior,”  I  returned,  “for  I 
was  at  Trinity,  trying  to  pass  my  examinations,  between  ’92  and  ’96. 
I  suppose  you  obtained  high  honours?  ” 

“I  won  the  Hertford,  and  got  two  firsts,  besides  being  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Tiinity,”  he  said,  blushing  like  a  girl. 

“So  we  belong  to  the  same  college,”  1  remarked,  ”  with  an  in¬ 
terval  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  between  us.  I  suppose  you  do  not 
remember  a  Pauncefote  at  Oxford?’’ 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  He  would  have  gone  down  long  before  your 
time.”  I  spoke  with  a  casual  indifference  of  tone,  albeit  that  I  was 
much  interested  in  my  dim  recollections.  “By  the  way,  was  it  Mal¬ 
colm  Dennis  Pauncefote  to  whom  our  little  English  compatriot 
referred  ?  Or  did  she  make  no  allusion  to  his  second  name  ?  ’’ 

“She  only  called  him  Malcolm,”  he  answered. 

“Mr.  Bletchington,”  I  said  suddenly,  “would  you  do  me  a  great 
favour?  Of  course  you  must  know  several  people  at  Trinity  whose 
memories  go  back  to  1893  and  1896.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  and  ask  someone  whether  he  recollects  a  certain  Malcolm 
Dennis  Pauncefote?  ” 

Bletchington  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  he  was  a  kindly  young 
man  who  rejoiced  to  be  of  service  even  to  strangers. 

“Certainly,”  he  replied,  “if  you  wish  it.  I  could  ask  Person  the 
Dean,  or  Joynes-Smith  the  senior  Lecturer;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  still  to  write  to  the  President.” 

“As  you  please,”  I  answered.  “I  should  really  bo  very  grateful 
to  you  if  you  could  get  me  any  information.” 

****** 

As  it  happened,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Mrs.  Pauncefote 
that  same  afternoon.  She  had  evidently  given  leave  to  her  maid  to 
take  a  day  off,  and  was  struggling  with  the  baby  herself.  I  use  the 
word  “struggling”  advisedly.  The  child  was  not  naturally 
amiable,  and  the  mother  was  not  perhaps  the  best  person  to  exercise 
a  supervisory  discipline.  The  result  was  fraetiousness,  irritability,  a 
constant  thin  wail  of  infantine  temper,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
restlessness  and  fatigue.  Marion  Pauncefote — I  had  learned  her 
Christian  name  from  Bletchington --looked  thoroughly  worn  out. 

“I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  of  any  use,  can  1?  ”  I  asked,  coming  up 
to  her  in  the  hotel  garden. 

She  smiled.  “Thank  you,  at  all  events,  for  the  good  intention,” 
she  said.  “But  the  hot  weather  makes  us  all  a  little  irritable,  don’t 
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you  think?  We  know  what  is  the  matter  with  us,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  90  in  the  shade,  but  a  baby  cannot  understand  wby  it  is 
so  uncomfortable.” 

“Even  our  superior  knowledge  does  not  save  us  from  a  touch  of 
temper,  I  fear.”  I  spoke  at  random,  for  indeed  we  had  not  talked 
often  enough  to  know  each  other’s  interests. 

She  smiled.  “  I  think  you  look  as  if  you  could  bear  annoyances 
better  than  most  people — better  than  I  can,  for  instance.” 

I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands.  “Perhaps  life  has  not  been  very 
good  to  you,  IMrs.  Pauncefote,”  I  said. 

She  looked  startled  and  the  scared  look  T  had  before  remarked 

came  into  her  eyes.  “How  did  yon  know - ”  she  began.  “Oh,  1 

suppose  Mr.  Bletchington  told  you  my  name.”  I  do  not  think  that 
she  had  originally  intended  to  finish  her  sentence  in  that  way,  for,  of 
course,  I  could  easily  have  discovered  her  name  through  the  hotel 
porter.  But  naturally  I  followed  her  lead. 

“Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Bletchington,”  I  said.  “You  spell  the  last 
syllable  f-o-t-e,  do  you  not?  People  differ  in  that  matter,  and 
perhaps  a  not  unusual  way  is  f-o-r-t.” 

“My  husband  is  a  little  particular  about  his  name,”  she  said, 
turning  away  as  though  she  was  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
question.  But  I  W’as  determined  to  carry  on  the  conversation, 
despite  her  reserve. 

“Was  your  husband  at  Oxford?  ”  I  asked.  “I  remember  a  man 
at  Trinity  who  spelt  his  name  in  that  fashion.” 

Mrs.  Pauncefote  looked  vaguely  uneasy.  “I  don’t  know,”  she 
said  at  length.  Then,  looking  full  at  me,  she  went  on.  “You  will 
think  it  strange  that  I  do  not  know  my  husband’s  past  career.  But 
we  have  not  been  married  very  long,  and  Mr.  Pauncefote  has  been 
so  very  busy  the  last  few'  months  that  T  don’t  think  we  have  had 
many  chances  of  exchanging  past  reminiscences.  Men  seem  to 
differ  a  good  deal  in  their  wish  to  talk  about  themselves.  As  a  rule, 
a  w’oman  is  inclined  to  be  confidential,  but  the  average  man  is  apt 
to  leave  his  past  alone.  He  prefers  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  Is  that  your  experience?  ” 

“Are  you  ever  confidential?  ”  I  asked. 

She  looked  at  me  with  wide  blue  eyes.  Then  suddenly  she  began 
to  cry. 

I  was  very  much  perturbed.  “I  understand,”  I  said  hurriedly. 
“Pray  forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  intrusive.  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  and  all  the  time  she  looked  such  a  child — a  baby  Madonna, 
shedding  innocent  tears  over  her  baby  child — that  I  W'ould  have  given 
the  world  to  be  able  to  find  the  right  words  to  comfort  her  in  her 
strange  and  sudden  sorrow.  I  got  up  from  my  seat. 

“Let  us  go  dow’n  to  the  Casino  and  hear  the  band  play,”  I  said. 

“What  am  I  to  do  with  my  baby?”  she  said,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

“Oh,  let  it  come  too.  You  see  it  has  gone  to  sleep — perhaps  my 
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voice  has  had  a  soothing  effect.  Anyway,  let  me  carry  it  for 
you.” 

“Can  you?  ”  she  said,  looking  at  me  doubtfully. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  answered  cheerfully.  “I  was  one  of  a  large  family, 
and  it  was  sometimes  my  duty  to  nurse  my  little  sisters.  If  they 
were  fractious,  I  used  to  dance  a  slow  valse  with  one  of  them  in  my 
arms.  They  became  giddy,  I  think,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  It 
was  my  own  original  recipe  for  quelling  childish  nerves !  ” 

She  laughed  frankly  and  gave  her  baby  up  to  me. 

“Let  us  go,”  she  said. 

We  must  have  formed  an  odd  cortige.  The  baby,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  slept  peacefully  in  my  arms,  and  the  relief  to  the  mother — to 
say  nothing  of  myself — was  instantaneous  and  gratifying.  The  odd 
little  shower  of  tears,  which  so  disconcerted  me,  was  quite  forgotten, 
and  Mrs.  Pauncefote  skipped  at  my  side  like  the  child  she  was,  with 
something  approaching  hilarity. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant  things  about  French  people  that 
they  never  embarrass  you  with  staring,  however  strange  and  unusual 
the  sight  you  may  present ;  and  no  one  took  the  slightest  notice  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  the  conventional  “Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B^b4,” 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  fashion  which  suited  them  best.  We 
first  of  all  listened  to  the  band,  the  baby  seemingly  quite  imperv'ious 
to  the  gay  sounds,  and  then,  at  my  suggestion,  we  penetrated  into 
the  room  dedicated  to  pciits  chevavx.  There  Marion  Pauncefote 
developed  a  decided  taste  for  gambling,  and  having  won  the  few 
francs  she  first  staked,  proceeded  to  stake  larger  sums  with  a  happy 
insouciance,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  a  recklesness  which  re¬ 
vealed  a  new  side  of  her  nature.  She  made  the  Frenchwomen 
quite  envious  of  her  success,  and  they  began  to  imitate  her  tactics, 
which  was  the  highest  compliment  they  could  pay  to  her  persistent 
luck. 

“Happy  at  cards,”  she  said,  turning  her  eager  and  flushed  face 

to  me,  “unhappy  in - ”  She  stopped,  and  the  baby,  who  had 

shown  exemplary  powers  of  somnolence  in  my  arms,  suddenly 
remembered  her  customary  behaviour  and  set  up  a  howl.  I 
remarked  that  w’e  had  better  leave  the  room. 

“One  more  stake,”  she  pleaded,  and  incontinently  placed  the 
whole  of  her  winnings  on  a  number.  The  Frenchwomen  promptly 
imitated  her  example.  But  at  last  her  good  fortune  had  turned,  and 
she  departed,  leaving  behind  her  all  her  little  store  of  five  franc 
pieces,  amid  looks  reproachful  and  angry  on  the  part  of  her  servile 
clientele.  She  gave  a  light  laugh.  “Serve  them  right!  ”  she  said. 
“Fancy  a  number  of  sensible  matrons  following  a  lead  like  mine! 

“Why  should  you  not  set  an  example?”  I  asked. 

She  paused  for  a  while  and  her  face  grew  sombre  again. 

“I  am  going  to  be  confidential,”  she  said  at  last,  “if  you  will 
promise  not  to  ask  any  questions.” 

I  thought  it  wiser  to  say  nothing. 
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“Will  it  explain  matters  if  I  toll  you  something?  ”  she  went  on. 
“Mine  was  a  runaway  match.  I  ran  away  from  my  home  in  order 
to  marry  Malcolm  Pauncefote.  I  knew  nothing  about  him.  I  know 
very  little  now.  That  is  why  I  do  not  even  know  whether  he  was 
at  Oxford  or  no.” 

I  still  kept  silence.  The  baby  was  a  little  fretful,  which  gave 
me  an  excuse  for  not  uttering  a  word.  And  we  walked  slowly,  side 
by  side,  from  the  casino  to  the  hotel. 

I  looked  at  this  frail  little  girl  with  the  innocent  eyes,  who  had 
made  herself  responsible  for  the  baby  in  my  arms,  and  contracted  a 
marriage  with  much  the  same  recklessness  which  she  had  betrayed 
at  the  gaming  table.  And  I  could  not  repress  a  sigh.  Was  she 
already  repenting  her  rashness,  or  was  she  only  frightened,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  come? 

“Mr.  Pauncefote  is  coming  here  soon,  of  course,”  I  said  at  length. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “I  expect  him  at  the  end  of  the  week.  He 
was  to  have  come  last  Saturday,”  she  added. 

“And  the  Saturday  before?  ”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  but  as  I  told  you,  he  seems  to  have  much  business  in  hand 
in  Paris.  I  am  sure  he  will  come  as  soon  as  he  can.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  trust  in  me,”  I  said  as  we  parted.  “I  hope 
you  will  let  me  help  you,  if  and  when  I  can.”  The  baby  gave  a 
howl,  as  I  transferred  her  from  my  arms  to  those  of  her  mother. 
Marion  looked  up  at  me  with  a  faint  blush  upon  her  cheeks. 

“You  have  been  very  good  to  me,”  she  whispered  in  low  tones. 
“I  am  sure  you  will  not  make  me  sorry  I  told  you.”  .  .  . 

As  I  watched  her  departing  figure  I  muttered  to  myself  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  I  make  her  sorry.  But  I  would  do  my  best  to 
find  out  about  Malcolm  Pauncefote  all  the  same. 

*♦*♦•** 

A  day  or  two  later  Ethan  Bletchington,  the  Oxford  don,  came  to 
me  with  dismay  painted  broad  upon  his  guileless  features. 

“I  have  had  a  letter  from  Oxford,”  he  said.  “The  President  has 
written  to  me  himself,  for  he  thought  that  in  so  serious  a  matter 
he  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  out  of  the  Dean’s  hands.” 

“So  serious  a  matter?”  I  echoed. 

“Yes,”  said  Bletchington.  “It  is  serious.  It  seems  that  an 
undergraduate  of  Trinity,  called  Malcolm  Dennis  Pauncefote,  who 
was  in  residence  in  1893,  was  sent  down  from  Oxford  on  a  very 
grave  charge.  What  that  charge  was  the  President  does  not  tell 
me.  He  says  that  he  ought  to  be  informed  what  use  is  to  be  made 
of  the  information  before  he  is  asked  to  open  his  lips.  For,  of  course, 
the  Oxford  career  of  a  man  in  statu  pupillari  ought  to  be  a  sealed 
book,  religiously  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  authorities.  They 
have  no  business  to  reveal  any  facts  to  a  chance  inquirer  without 
knowing  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry.  The  President  is  quite  right, 
don’t  you  think?  ” 
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“Undoubtedly  he  is,”  I  said. 

“Well,  but  what  is  to  be  done  next?  ”  asked  Bletchington  eagerly. 
“It  is  di'eadful  to  hear  that  this  man  misbehaved  himself,  and  to 
suspect  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  husband  of  our  lady  friend 
here. ” 

“I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,”  I  remarked. 
“We  clearly  have  no  right  to  form  suspicions  which  we  cannot 
verify.  We  must  hold  our  tongues  and  not  meddle  with  business 
that  does  not  concern  us.” 

Bletchington  sighed.  “I  rather  wish  I  had  not  written  to  the 
President,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  no  harm  is  done,”  I  remarked  cheerfully.  “The  secret  must 
remain  between  us  two.  We  have  every  reason  to  preserve  silence, 
have  we  not?  ” 

Bletchington  looked  disappointed,  but  agreed  with  me.  I  was 
certain  that  I  could  trust  him,  for  his  was  a  loyal  soul,  but  there 
was  considerable  reason  why  I  should  not  take  him  any  further  into 
partnership.  His  very  loyalty  and  sympathy  might  make  him 
dangerous,  for  he  was  obviously  a  child  in  worldly  affairs,  and  his 
intrusion,  however  well  meant,  might  do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  He 
had  helped  me  in  a  vital  point.  Henceforth  I  must  tread  very 
warily  and  alone.  The  first  thing,  clearly,  was  for  me  to  try  to  put 
together  my  dim  recollections  of  Malcolm  Pauncefote,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  mine,  though,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  did  not  belong  to 
his  set,  and  therefore  I  had  seen  very  little  of  him.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  bad  lot;  but  that 
was,  after  all,  only  a  vague  impression,  unfortified  by  details. 

Suddenly,  like  a  flash,  a  distinct  memory  returned.  I  had  been 
idly  turning  over  the  pages  of  The  Field,  which  was  usually  sent 
me  when  abroad,  and  I  had  read  with  an  indifferent  eye  an  account 
of  some  new  and  improved  system  of  training  especially  applicable  to 
rowing  men.  And  then  by  some  trick  of  mental  association  I  went 
back  to  the  time  when  as  a  young  man  I  was  training  for  some 
eollege  races.  I  recalled  the  hall  of  Trinity,  in  which  a  late  dinner 
had  been  arranged  for  the  crew  after  a  long  spell  of  work  on  the 
river.  It  was  rather  a  rowdy  scene,  I  remembered,  for  boating  men 
when  they  are  in  hard  training,  find  that  a  pint  of  college  ale  is  quite 
enough  to  get  into  their  heads.  Some  other  members  of  the  College, 
unconnected  with  the  boat,  sallied  in,  and  that  made  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Missiles  of  all  kinds  were  flying  through  the  air, 
especially  lumps  of  bread,  and  a  hard  crust,  directed  by  an 
unfriendly  hand,  struck  me  on  the  head.  I  saw  quite  clearly  who 
had  thrown  the  piece  of  bread.  It  was  Malcolm  Pauncefote,  a  thin, 
loose-limbed  young  fellow,  with  a  slight  cast  in  his  right  eye,  and 
an  ugly  sneer  on  his  face.  The  sequel  to  this  scene  came  back  to 
me  equally  vividly.  I  had  determined  to  get  even  with  Pauncefote, 
and  after  supper  I  came  up  with  him  in  the  Quad.  I  was  not  angry, 
but  I  disliked  the  fellow,  and  his  arrogant  bumptiousness  annoyed 
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me.  “I  will  trouble  you  not  to  throw  bread  at  me,”  I  said.  He 
laughed,  and  I  took  him  in  my  arms  to  put  him  down  on  the  grass. 
We  struggled  and  wrestled  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  crooked  his  leg 
round  mine,  and  on  the  damp  grass  I  slipped,  falling  heavily  upon 
him.  I  heard  a  sickening  crack :  his  leg  was  broken.  We  took  him 
up  as  carefully  as  wo  could  to  his  room,  summoned  a  surgeon,  and 
I  sat  up  with  him,  very  remorseful  and  penitent,  all  night.  For  a 
fortnight,  at  least,  ho  was  in  bed,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  atone  for 
what  was  in  reality  only  an  unfortunate  accident,  although  it  cured 
mo  of  what  we  undergraduates  called  “ballyragging  ”  for  the  rest  of 
my  academic  career.  Some  friend  of  mine,  who  saw  my  rueful  face, 
did  his  best  to  console  me.  “Never  mind,  Champernowne,  old  chap. 
Malcolm  Pauncefote  is  better  in  bed.  That  fortnight  is  probably 
the  only  moral  period  he  has  spent  for  years!  ”  I  remember  how 
significantly  the  phrase  struck  me  at  the  time. 

Still,  the  incident  was  only  a  piece  of  undergraduate  folly  and 
rowdyism,  and  I  was  as  much  to  blame  in  the  matter  as  Pauncefote. 
The  young  man  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  reputation,  but  I  was  not 
sure  on  what  it  rested.  When  an  undergraduate  falls  foul  of  the 
authorities,  especially  if  his  misdeeds  bring  him  into  contact  with 
Proctorial  discipline,  his  messmates,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about 
the  matter.  A  really  serious  offence  goes  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
in  the  last  resort,  and  when  his  ukase  of  dismissal  falls  upon  a  delin¬ 
quent,  he  is  not  forced  to  give  reasons,  nor  is  he  in  any  sense 
amenable  to  an  action  for  wrongful  exercise  of  disciplinary  power. 
That  Pauncefote  was  sent  down  was  certain,  because  the  President 
of  his  College  had  affirmed  the  fact;  but  there  are  many  grounds 
on  which  a  man  can  be  rusticated  or  expelled,  and  some  of  them 
can  be  used  by  College  authorities,  while  others  are  worked  by  the 
University  as  such — in  other  words,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Proctors.  The  particular  repute  which  Pauncefote  enjoyed  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  incurred  the  reprobation  of  the  University 
officers;  for  it  was  current  gossip,  if  I  remembered  right,  that  he 
had  entertained  a  mistress  at  one  of  the  Oxford  hotels — a  sufficiently 
rare  form  of  offence  to  make  the  wrong-doer  notorious. 

But  had  I  not  seen  Pauncefote  since  Oxford  days?  Surely  I  had, 
if  only  the  occasion  would  return  to  me.  I  set  my  mind  travelling 
back  through  all  the  dusty  bypaths  of  my  London  life,  in  search 
of  something  which  I  could  associate  with  this  distasteful  hero. 
And  here  Ethan  Bletchington  proved  of  assistance.  For  the  poor 
soul  was  much  troubled  by  the  whole  affair,  and  his  conscience  would 
not  let  him  rest  for  the  ungrateful  part  he  had  played,  and  his 
obvious  inability  to  help  Mrs.  Pauncefote  or  even  show  sympathy 
with  her.  He  had  written  to  his  friend,  Joynes-Smith,  and  had 
received  in  return  a  valuable  piece  of  information.  Mr.  Joynes- 
Smith  enclosed  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper  two  years  old — it 
appeared  that  that  wwthy  was  in  the  habit  of  filing  items  of  news 
concerning  those  who  had  been  his  pupils,  “in  case  he  was  asked  for 
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testimonials,”  as  he  explained.  The  paper  gave  details  of  a  nocturnal 
row  that  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly  Circus,  in 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  Pauncefote  had  fought  with  the  police,  but  had 
been  dealt  with  lightly  by  the  magistrate  the  next  day,  because  on 
his  own  showing  he  had  been  championing  the  cause  of  Suzette 
Delaporte,  an  actress,  whom  he  declared  to  be  his  wife,  and  whom 
he  was  escorting  to  his  home. 

Ah,  yes,  I  had  got  it  now.  I  remember  a  night  at  the  Savoy 
Eestaurant,  supping  with  Charlie  Fairhill — I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  about  two  years  ago.  Charlie  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  a 
woman  sitting  with  a  noisy  party  a  little  way  off.  I  demurred  at  the 
extravagance,  as  I  thought,  of  his  admiration,  when  I  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  man  seated  at  her  side.  It  was  Malcolm 
Pauncefote. 

“Who  is  the  woman?”  I  asked  carelessly.  “I  know  the  man 
next  her,  a  fellow  called  Pauncefote,  whom  I  used  to  know  at 
Oxford,  and  whom  I  thoroughly  disliked.” 

“Yes,”  said  Charlie,  “that  is  Pauncefote  all  right — rather  a  warm 
specimen  from  all  accounts.  The  woman  is  a  qi-devant  actress  on 
the  variety  stage — Suzette  Delaporte  is  her  professional  name.  How 
she  managed  to  persuade  Pauncefote  to  marry  her  I  do  not  know ; 
nor  yet  why  she  should  ever  have  cared  to  marry  such  a  bounder.” 
“What !”  I  cried,  “is  she  his  wife?  ” 

“I  appreciate  your  surprise,”  said  Charlie,  “but  she  is 
Mrs.  Pauncefote  all  right.  They  were  married  properly,  at  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  and  now,  I  think,  they  live  mostly  in 
Paris.  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  isn’t  she?  ” 

“H’m,”  I  replied  critically,  “a  little  too  florid  for  my  taste.” 
“Well,  whatever  she  may  be,”  said  Charlie,  “she  is  a  long  way 
too  good  for  Pauncefote!  ”  An  opinion  to  which,  from  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  heartily  assented. 

****** 

This  was  the  dossier  of  Malcolm  Dennis  Pauncefote,  as  it  slowly 
formed  itself  in  my  brain,  aided  by  the  nervous  solicitude  of  Ethan 
Bletchington.  The  Oxford  don  was  exceedingly  restless  during 
these  days,  and  I  had  my  work  cut  out  to  prevent  him  from  speaking 
to  Marion. 

“The  worst  of  it  is,”  he  said  one  morning,  “I  have  to  go  back  to 
Oxford.  I  promised  to  help  some  pupils  of  mine  during  their  work  in 
the  Long  Vacation.” 

“The  worst  of  it”  I  mentally  considered  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen,  although  politely  I  expressed  my  sorrow.  He  left 
the  little  French  watering-place,  I  am  glad  to  say,  without  any 
private  conversation  with  Mrs.  Pauncefote. 

He  was  honestly  sorry  to  go,  poor  boy,  and  I  think  in  one  corner 
of  his  academic  breast  he  nourished  a  private  and  most  particular 
tenderness  for  our  little  English  friend.  At  all  events,  he  charged 
me  most  solemnly  to  let  him  know  if  anything  occurred.  And,  as 
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lie  said  good-bye  to  Marion,  I  noticed  the  ghost  of  a  tear  dimming 
his  usually  spotless  spectacles. 

The  problem  of  what  I  was  to  do  suddenly  came  to  a  crisis. 
Mrs.  Pauncefote  with  a  bright  smile  informed  me  that  her  husband 
was  really  coming  in  two  days’  time,  and  had  positively  fixed  the 
time  of  his  arrival. 

“  You  will  be  able  to  see  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  contemporary 
of  yours  at  Oxford,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  I  said  slowly,  but  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  pretend 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  She  went  on : 

“I  am  more  delighted  than  I  can  say  that  he  has  at  last  redeemed 
his  promise  to  me.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  think  the  baby  grown? 
Oh,  I  shall  have  lots  of  things  to  tell  him!  ” 

She  seemed  so  happy  that  the  question  of  my  future  behaviour, 
both  to  her  and  her  husband,  seemed  more  perplexing  and  more 
odious  than  ever.  There  were  so  many  reasons  for  silence,  if  only 
I  could,  square  the  thing  with  my  conscience.  But  how  was  I  to 
bear  the  thought  that  she  was  possibly  the  victim  of  a  bigamist? 
Everything  must  depend  on  how  he  greets  me,  I  said  to  myself. 
After  all,  one  must  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

“Tell  me  something,”  she  said;  “you  see  now  that  you  know  the 
full  extent  of  my  misbehaviour  I  can  talk  to  you  about  anything, 
can’t  I?  ” 

Poor,  pretty  child !  She  looked  so  adorably  young  and  innocent 
that  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  knew  the  best  way  to  shield 
and  help  her.  The  full  extent  of  her  misbehaviour,  indeed  1  If 
only  that  were  the  main  element  in  the  case ! 

“What  am  I  to  tell  you?  ”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I  am  rather  young  and  inexperienced,  you  know.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  going  to  meet  my  husband  for  the  first  time — we  have 
seen  so  little  of  each  other.”  She  paused.  “Are  men  very  difficult 
to  get  on  with?  ”  she  said  at  length. 

Oh,  Marion,  Marion,  if  only  you  were  not  so  girlish  and  so  lovable, 
my  task  would  be  easier!  Was  it  my  task,  when  all  is  said?  What 
business  had  I  to  interfere? 

“That  depends,”  I  answered;  “some  men  are  difficult,  as  some 
women  are  difficult.  I  am  afraid  men  are  rather  selfish  and 
exacting.” 

“Oh,  that  only  means  that  one  can  do  more  for  them,”  she  cried 
brightly.  “I  should  so  like  to  be  of  use  to  Malcolm,  if  only  I  knew 
the  way.  I  don’t  want  him  to  think  me  a  mere  doll.  I  want  to  be 
a  real  wife.” 

A  real  wife !  But  that  is  precisely  what  is  so  doubtful  in  your 
case,  I  said  to  myself.  Poor  child ! 

“It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  not  to  feel  happy  with  you, 
Mrs.  Pauncefote,”  I  said,  taking  refuge  in  the  obvious  compliment. 

She  smiled.  “You  make  me  very  happy  when  you  say  that,” 
she  remarked,  “if  you  mean  your  words,  and  I  think  you  do.” 
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“Most  assuredly  I  do,”  I  returned.  “When  do  you  expect  your 
husband  ?  Is  it  on  Saturday  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Saturday  at  four.  I  shall  count  the  hours  till  then.” 

I  turned  away  from  her.  I  simply  could  not  bear  to  talk  to  her. 
Count  the  hours?  Yes,  I  should  be  counting  the  hours  also. 

It  was  Saturday  at  last,  and  he  had  arrived.  I  saw  him  from  the 
window  of  the  hotel,  getting  out  of  the  motor  in  which  he  had 
travelled  from  Paris.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  man  I  had  expected 
to  see — none  other  than  the  Malcolm  Dennis  Pauncefote  of  my 
undergraduate  days,  the  man  whose  leg  I  had  broken,  and  whom 
I  had  last  observed  supping  at  the  Savoy  with  Suzette  Delaporte. 
Where  had  he  left  Suzette  Delaporte,  I  wondered?  Was  she  in 
Paris?  I  found  myself  heartily  glad  that  at  all  events  I  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  leg.  I  ground  my  teeth,  cursed  him  by 
all  my  gods,  and  told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  a  liqueur  of  brandy. 
Most  men,  I  flatter  myself,  would  have  done  precisely  the  same — 
especially  the  brandy. 

After  a  decent  interval  I  strolled  down  to  the  hotel  garden,  where 
I  saw  them  sitting.  The  problem  had  to  be  faced,  and  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better. 

“Let  me  present  you  to  my  husband,”  said  the  clear  tones  of 
Marion.  “Malcolm,  this  is  Mr.  Champeniowne,  whom  I  was  telling 
you  about.” 

I  saw  him  look  at  me  with  a  quick  glance,  but  his  face  never 
blanched.  “Delighted  to  renew  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Champer- 
nowne,”  he  said.  “I  think  we  were  undergraduates  together  at 
Trinity,  were  we  not?” 

“Yes,”  I  said  a  little  stiffly.  The  cool  insolence  of  the  man  nearly 
maddened  me.  If  only  I  could  have  struck  him  or  he  me  I  But  the 
conversation  was  bound  to  go  on,  for  the  present,  on  these  artificial 
lines. 

“I  hear  that  you  have  been  very  kind  to  my  wife,”  said 
Pauncefote,  “while  I  have  been  away.  I  was  unfortunately  detained 
by  some  business  in  Paris — detained  a  good  deal  longer  than  I  had 
originally  expected.  Marion  would,  no  doubt,  have  felt  rather  soli¬ 
tary  without  you.”  Every  word  of  his  seemed  to  carry  a  sting 
with  it. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Champernowne  was  not  the  only  Englishman  here,” 
said  Marion.  “There  was  Mr.  Bletchington,  also  an  Oxford  man.” 

“Dear me,”  remarked  her  husband,  “quite  a  select  little  academic 
party.  I  think,  Marion,  you  rather  like  the  Professorial  type,  do 
you  not  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  IMarion  simply.  “Mr.  Champernowne 
actually  carried  the  baby  on  one  occasion !  I  don’t  think  many 
Professors  would  have  done  that.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  a  Professor,  I  interrupted  hurriedly. 
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“No,”  said  Pauncefotc,  “but  you  are  obviously  a  very  accom¬ 
plished — what  shall  I  say  ? — nurse  ?  ” 

The  studied  insolence  of  the  man  was  past  all  bearing. 

“Where  is  the  baby,  Mrs.  Pauncefote?”  I  asked.  “Shall  I  go 
and  fetch  it — if  only  to  prove  how  lamentably  I  fall  short  of  your 
husband’s  compliments?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Marion,  “  I  am  going  to  fetch  it  myself.  1  do  so  want 
you  to  see  how  baby  has  grown,  Malcolm !  ” 

She  looked  affectionately  at  him — this  traitor-husband  of  hers — 
as  if  she  were  quite  sure  that  he  was  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  baby 
as  much  as  she  was  herself.  But  when  I  bethought  myself  of  that 
frail,  querulous  little  atom  of  humanity,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
developed  so  commendably,  1  could  hardly  restrain  a  grim  smile. 

“By  all  means  let  us  inspect  the  baby,”  said  Pauncefote. 

“  Champeriiowne  and  myself  will  get  on  as  best  we  can  during  your 
absence.  But  do  not  be  away  too  long,  or  we  may  have  exhausted 
our  topics  of  conversation.”  He  smiled  queerly  at  his  wife  as  she 
moved  away  to  the  hotel. 

Then  he  turned  to  me. 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  said,  lighting  a  cigar.  “  By  the  way,  will  you 
smoke?  I  can  recommend  these  cigars.” 

My  patience  had  already  borne  too  much. 

“No,”  1  said,  “I  take  nothing  from  you.” 

“  Not  even  my  wife  ?  ”  he  sneered. 

I  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

“I  observe  the  tone  3'ou  assume  with  me,”  he  went  on  easily.  “It 
is  not  too  polite,  but  I  suppose  you  think  you  have  a  reason.” 

“I  know  too  much  about  you,”  1  said,  “to  pretend  to  civility.” 

“Ah!  ”  he  answered,  “and  what  do  you  intend  to  do?” 

I  was  momentarily  taken  aback  by  his  coolness. 

“Great  God!  ”  I  said,  “I  think  it  is  for  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
intend  to  do.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  1  am  pretty  well  informed 
as  to  your  career.  I  was  at  the  Savoy  when  j'ou  were  supping  with 
Suzette  Delaporte,  and  I  know  of  your  marriage  with  her  at  St. 
George’s.” 

“Anything  else?”  he  asked. 

“I  should  think  that  that  was  enough.” 

“Oh,  yes,  quite  enough — from  your  point  of  view,  of  course.  Aud 
so  once  more  I  must  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Are  you 
going  to  give  me  away?” 

He  sat  so  negligently  there,  flicking  the  end  of  his  cigar,  that  a 
spectator  might  have  assumed  that  1  was  his  victim,  not  he  mine. 
But  his  question  brought  me  up  against  my  arduous  problem,  which 
hitherto  1  had  been  unable  to  solve.  Was  I  to  tell  his  wife,  or 
remain  silent?  I  was  forced  to  temporise. 

“That  depends,”  I  answered. 

“On  what?” 
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“Oil  what  you  do  yourself.  Either  you  must  tell  her  or  1  must.’’ 

He  mused  for  a  moment. 

“  Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  Marion  ?  ’’ 

“No.” 

“]3ut  you  have  learned  to  like  her — you  have  mentally  sympathised 
with  her,  pitied  her — and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  ”  The  voiee  was 
icy  in  its  scorn. 

“I  have  every  reason  to  pity  her,”  1  answered  coldly. 

“  Of  course,  of  course.  And  now  you  are  going  to  do  the  virtuous 
thing  and  reveal  to  her  the  true  shape  of  the  monster  she  has 
married.  It  is  always  extraordinary  to  me  how  desperately  uiikiiul 
— from  the  purely  human  standpoint — virtuous  people  can  be.  You 
are  going  to  shatter  love’s  young  dream.” 

“You  have  already  done  that,”  I  remarked. 

“Yes,  but  she  is  not  aware  of  it,  and  that  makes  a  difference. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss — there  is  still  truth  in  that  musty  old 
adage.” 

I  looked  at  him  with  absolute  repugnance.  “If  you  do  not  tell 
her,  1  shall,”  I  said  resolutely. 

“You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then?  You  are  deliberately  in¬ 
tending  to  ruin  her  happiness,  just  because  you  pity  her?  Of  course 
you  have  considered  what  will  be  the  effect  of  your  revelation? 
What  hopeless  misery  it  will  cause?  At  present,  Marion  is  happy. 
Oh,  pray  do  not  smile.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  is  happy, 
for  she  has  yet  no  reason  to  disbelieve  in  my  manifold  excellences. 
And  this  fair  fabric  of  felicity  you  intend  to  destroy  with  ruthless 
hand.  Really,  for  a  person  who  pities  and  sympathises,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  you  are  singularly  unkind  to  the  woman  for  whom  you 
2>rofcss  these  noble  sentiments.  You  pity  her  and  therefore  you  will 
destroy  her.  You  sympathise  with  her,  and  therefore  you  will 
finally  ruin  her  happiness.” 

His  face  was  cynical,  and  his  lips  curled,  now  and  again,  into  a 
sneer.  But  his  argument  was  precisely  that  which  I  had  so  often 
urged  to  myself.  Deeply  as  I  hated  him,  I  was  bound  to  face  the 
aspect  of  the  case  which  he  presented — if  only  to  fortify  my  own 
resolve. 

“What  is  the  good  of  delaying  an  inevitable  conclusion?  ”  I  urged. 
“  Mrs.  Pauncefote  is  bound  to  discover  sooner  or  later  that  she  is  not 
Mrs.  Pauncefote.  And  then  she  will  despise  you  all  the  more  for 
concealing  the  truth  so  long.  You  will  not  only  be  a  villain,  but 
a  coward — a  coward  afraid  to  deal  with  actual  facts.  Whereas,  if 
you  told  her  now,  if  you  made  a  clear  and  absolute  confession,  she 
would  respect  you,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  in  time  she  might  even 
forgive  3'ou.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  most  kindly  advice,”  he  said,  “and  also  for 
the  pleasant  names  you  call  me.  But  you  forget  apparently  that,  on 
your  own  showing,  Marion  would  still  not  be  Mrs.  Pauncefote. 
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Truth  is  sometimes  a  very  unpalatable  thing,  and  occasionally  it 
seems  to  serve  no  useful  purpose.” 

Heavens,  how  1  loathed  him  I  But  I  was  sure  of  my  course 
uow.  Marion  must  be  delivered  from  such  a  blackguard  at  all  costs. 
“Are  you  going  to  tell  her?”  I  asked  sternly. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  cool  smile.  “No,”  was  all  he  said. 

“You  refuse  to  tell  her  the  truth?  ” 

“Quite  positively  and  finally,”  he  said,  “I  refuse.” 

“Then  you  leave  me  no  alternative,”  I  muttered.  “It  is 
monstrous  that  your  wife  should  be  so  hoodwinked  and  deceived.  I 
must  take  the  burden  upon  myself.” 

lie  slowly  threw  his  cigar  away  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel. 

“Ah!”  he  said  “There  comes  my  wife,  who,  by  the  way, 
according  to  you,  is  not  my  wife;  and  she  is  bringing  with  her  my 
child,  who,  on  the  same  ground,  is  a  nameless  bastard.  You  have 
an  early  opportunity  of  telling  her  the  truth.” 

I  looked  in  the  direction  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  Marion  and 
her  baby  coming  happily  down  to  us  where  we  sat. 

“God  forgive  you,”  1  said  just  over  my  breath.  “1  shall  do  my 
duty.” 

She  was  getting  near  us  now,  and  for  a  wonder  the  baby  was 
laughing.  Pauncefote  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye  and  then 
spoke. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  know  whether  it  will  make 
any  difference  to  your  resolve.  But  poor  Suzette  Delaporte  died 
yesterday.  I  have  been  detained  all  this  time  in  Paris  owing  to  her 
illness.” 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  Marion  was  close  at  hand. 

“Here  wo  are,”  she  said  joyously,  “baby  and  1.  What  do  you 
think  of  her,  Malcolm?  Baby  dear,  say  how  d’ye  do  to  your 
father!  ” 

They  formed  a  pretty  group,  the  father  bending  over  his  babe,  and 
the  mother  with  one  arm  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  while  all 
around  the  glorious  sunshine  covered  them  with  golden  rays. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “how  have  you  two  got  on  together  while  1 
have  been  away?  I  am  sure  you  must  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  old 
memories  to  interchange.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Malcolm  Pauncefote,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile, 
“  we  have  been  getting  on  famously.  And  really  our  reminiscences 
have  been  quite  interesting  1  ” 

****** 

I  wonder  whether  ho  ever  told  her  the  truth. 

Walter  Lennaru. 
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